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The author of this discourse has no reason to be- 
lieve, that the views which it contains, are in any 
essential respect diverse from those of his brethren, 
who heard it. That the general proposition will 
meet with the approbation of all who hold the fun- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel, he has no doubt. 
In regard to some of the more specific statements, 
he supposes that there is, in some limited degree, the 
semblance of controversy, rather than real diversity 
of opinion. It may be proper to remark, that he is 
not aware of any change in his own views on these 
points, since he entered the ministry ; nor of any 
departure in any article of doctrinal belief, from 
his revered instructor in thedogy, the former Pre* 
sident of the College. Facts however, which are 
extensively known, furnish it is believed, a sufS- 
cient apology for the selection of the topic, as well 
as for the publication, of the discourse. 
^eio Hcnm^ Sepi, 1828. 

{Reprinted, 1843.] 



SERMON. 



Ephcsians II. 3. 

Jtnd %nrt by naiure ^ ehildrtn of taratk even as aihtrs. 

The Bible is a plain book. It speaks, especially on the 
subject of sin, directly to human consciousness ; and tells 
us beyond mistake, what sin is, and why we sin. In the 
text, the Apostle asserts the fact of the moral depravity of 
mankind, and assigns its cause. To be ^^ the children of 
wrath " is to possess the character which deserves pun* 
ishment ; in other words, it is to be sinners, or to be en- 
tirely depraved in respect to moral character. The text 
then teaches ; that ^the sntire moral depbavitt of 

MAKKINn IS BY NATURE. 

In illustrating this position, I shall attempt to show, 
First, In what the moral depravity of man consists ; and 
Secondly That this depravity is by nature. 

I. By the moral depravity of mankind I intend general- 
ly, the entire sinfulness of their moral character, — that 
state of the mind or heart to which guilt and the desert of 
wrath pertain. I may say then negatively, 

This depravity does not consist in any essential attri* 
bute or property of the soul — ^not in any thing crecUed in man 
by his Maker. On this point, I need only ask, — does God 
create in men a sinful nature, and damn them for the very 
nature he creates } Believe this, who can. 

Nor does the moral depravity of men consist in a sinful 
nature, which they have corrupted by being one with Ad- 
am, and by acting in his act. To believe that I am one and 
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the same being with another who existed thousands of 
years before I was born, and that by virtue of this identi* 
tj I truly acted in his act, and am therefore as truly guii« 
ty of his sin as himself, — ^to believe this, I must renounce 
the reason which my Maker has given me ; I must believe 
it also, in face of the oath of God to its falsehood, enter- 
ed upon the record.* 

Nor does the moral depravity of men consist in any c<n^ 
Mutional praperuities of their nature. Whoever supposed 
himself or others to be guilty, for being hungry or thirsty 
after long abstinence from food or drink ; or merely for de^ 
siring knowledge, or the esteem of his fellow-men, or any 
other good, abstractly from any choice to gratify euch de- 
sires ? Who does not know that a perfectly holy man 
must be subject to all these propensities ? The man Christ 
Jesus was subject to every one of them, for he " was in 
aU points tempted like as we are, yet without sin." 

Nor does any degree of excitement in these propensities 
or desires, not resulting in choice, constitute moral deprav- 
ity. Suppose them then, in the providence of God, excit- 
ed in any degree, and yet the man to prefer doing the 
will of God to their gratification ; all will admit that it is 
the noblest act of obedience conceivable in a moral being. 
All will agree, that the man, who always triumphs over 
excited propensity, who duly subordinates all his de- 
sires of inferior good to the will of God, is a perfect man. 
It is the uniform sentiment of inspired truth, that this rul- 
ing of the spirit, this government of himself, imparts \m- 
ri vailed glory to his character. We add the express de- 
claration of the Apostle ; ^^ Bkmd is the man that endureth 
temptation." 

Nor does the moral depravity of men consist in any dw- 
position or tendejicy to sin, which is the cause of all sin. It is 



*£Mk. xviii. 3, 4 



importaoft on this point to guard against error from the 
ambiguity of terms. There is an obvious distinction be- 
tween a ditpoMon or tendency to sin, which is prior to all 
sin, and a rinful disposition. I am not saying then, that 
there is not, what with entire propriety may be called a 
disposition or tendency to sin, which is the cause of aU 
sin ; nor that there is not, as a consequence of this disposi*- 
tion or tendency, what with equal propriety may be call- 
ed 8 dnful disposition, which is the true cause of all 
ether sin, itself excepted. But I say, that that which is 
the cause of all sin, is not itself sin. The cause of all 
sin itself sin ! Whence then came the first sin ? Do you 
say, from a previous sin as its cause ? Then you say, 
there is a sin before the first sin. Our first parents and 
fallen angels were once holy. Tell us now, wheoce came 
their first sin ? Do you still repeat, from a previous sin ? 
And what sort of philosophy, reason or common sense, is 
this — a sin before the first sin — sin before all sin ? — Do 
you say there must be difficulUee in theolc^y ? — I ask must 
there be noneenee in theology i* 



* Tho embarraMment which in some mindfl attends this part of the sub- 
ject, seems to result from the different senses in which the word ditpoti. 
Han is ofled. That this word, like most others, is used in different senses, 
ii imdeniaUe ; sometimes denoting simply tendency or 6tas, and sometimes, 
tiie moral temper, the governing Section or predominant inclination of 
the mind. The manner of its ose, however, if correct, always shews in which 
sense it is need. Thus if we speak of a diepoeition to sin, in tho way of ac 
ooonting for all sin, the case shews that we use the word simply in the sense 
of tendency ; or as Edwards says, "a prevailing liableness or ezpoeedness to 
such an event.** For by the very ntode of speaking, the diepoeition and the 
9in an so distinguished as to shew that we cannot mean, that tho diepoeition 
is itself sin ; it being spoken of as the cause of aU sin. But if we speak of a 
oinful or wicked diepoeition, or a toorldly diepoeition, or an avaricioue diepo. 
eition, or of a diepoeition as the cause of specific sinful acts, or if in any oth. 
er way, we imply ite einfulneee by our mode of speaking, then the predicate 
riiewB that we intend a state of mind which includes preferenee,-'~4t eupreme 
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The question then still recurs, what is this moral de- 
pravity for which man deserves the wrath of God ? I 
answer — it U man^8 awn actj considing in a free choice of some 
object rather than God^ as his chief good ;-^4>r a free preferenoe 
of the world and ofwnUly good^ to the uAU and glory of Qod, 

In support of these views of the subject, I now appeal to 
the testimony of some of the ablest divines^ of Apostles, 
and of common sense. 

Says Calvin, speaking of our text, ^^ our nature id there 
characterized, not as it was created by God, but as it was 
vitiated in Adam ; because it would be unreasonable to 
make (rod the author of death."* Again, ^' natural de- 
pravity is not a substantial property originally innate, but 
can be imputed to none but man himself." — He says of 
sin expressly, "it is voluntary." — "If they are convicted 
of any fault, the Lord justly reproaches them with their 
own perverseness.'' " He who sins necessarily, sins no 

less voluntarily."! 

The Westminster divines say, that " every sin both or- 
iginal and actual being a transgression of. the righteous 
law of God &c." I ask, is not transgression, action ? is it 
not something done, and done knowingly and voluntarily ? 

Dr. Bellamy, speaking of the sinful propensities of man, 
says " they are not created by God with the essence of 
the soul, but result from its native choice, or rather, more 
strictly, are themselves its native choice — They are not 
natural in the same sense in which the faculties of our souls 
are ; for they are not the workmanship of God but are our 
native choice^ and the voluntary, free^ spontaneous bent of our 

hearts. "J 

- ' '   .- , ,   -.1.  

or governing affection of the heart. Such, it iB supposed beyond all questioa, 
is the usus loquendi ; a due attention to which would have saved some theo- 
logians from no trivial amount of absurdity. 

• Lib. II. C. u. J. 6, t Lib. 11. C. v. 

t Works, Vol. I, p. 202. 
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Says President Edwards, ^^ The inferior prinoiples of 
self-love and natural appetite which were given only to 
serve, (and which as he also says, ^ere in man in inno- 
cence') being alone and left to themselves became reign- 
ing principles. Man did set up himself (which by the 
way was doing scmiething) and the objects of his private 
affections and appetites as supreme, and so they took the 
place of €rod. Man's love to his own honour, private in- 
terest and ][deasare which was before wholly subordiitate 
unto love to God and regard to his glory, (and while thus, 
he says also, ^ all things were in excellent order and in 
their proper and perfect state,') now disposes him to pur- 
sue those objects without regard to God's honour or law/' 
Thus he adds, ^^ it is easy to give an account, how total 
corruption of heart should follow — ^without God's putting 
tmy evil into his heart, or implanting any bad principle^ or 
infusing any corrupt tairUy and eo becoming .the author of 
depravity."* — Again, he says, " If the essence of virtu- 
ousness or fault does not lie in the nature of the disposi- 
tions or acts of th$ mind, then it is certain, it lies no where 
at all." " That which makes vice hateful — -is a certain 
deformity in that evil mU^ which is the soul of all vice." 
^' If a thing be from us, and not from our choice, it has not 
the nature of blame- worthiness or ill-desert."f 

What says St. Paul ? In the context he describes the 
nature of human depravity, and I request you-to mark the 
agreement between his description and that of the last 
named author. He says ^^ ye, who were dead in trespass 
ses and sins, wherein ye tealked," You see it was a toalk" 
ing — Uving death. Dead as they were, they did some- 
thing ; ^' Wherein ye walked according to the course of 

•WorkB, Vol. VI, pp. 427—431. 

t Works, Vol. V, p. 320, et pftuim. Yidp also, Vol. IV, pp. 13—16. 

2 
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this world." And what is the course of this world i 
What is it, but as Edwards says, '^ Mea setting up them* 
selves and the objects of their private aiTeotions as sa« 
pretne^ so that these things take the place of God ?" What 
is it, but a world loving the creature more than God the 
Creator, and acting accordingly. — ^Again says this Apos- 
tle, '^ Among whom we all had our conversation " — our 
deportment and manner of life, "in the lusts of the flesh, 
fulfiiing the desires of the flesh and the mind.^' Now 
what is this, but freely and voluntarily yielding to pro* 
pensities, which men ought to restrain and govern, and 
to subordinate to the \iull of God ; what is it but propen- 
sities rising into a free preference of th^r objects, and 
going out into a free purpose of self-gratification ? For 
how can men walk in the lusts of the flesh and fulfil the de- 
sires of the flesh and of the mind without preferring the 
gratification of these lusts and desires to other good ? How 
live and act thus, without choosing to do it ? You see 
then that the sin, "^hioh the Apostle describes consists 
not merely in external action, nor merely in having pro- 
pensities for natural good, but in acting freely, in yield* 
ing to these propensities as a matter of choice and pre^^ 
ference. 

What saith St. James ? — " Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God," (and was there ever a 
more fatal tempter than God, if he creates sin in us ?)-» 
" for God is not tempted of evil neither tempteth he any 
man ; but every man is tempted when he is drawn away 
of his own lust and enticed. Thin^ when lust, u e. strong 
desire (the same word used by Paul when he says * I have 
a derire to depart, &c.'-— and by our Lord when he says 
* with desire have I desired to eat this passover') then when 
lust hath conceived it bringeth forth sin." Now when does 
lust or strong desire conceive and bring forth sin ? When 
it rises into a preference of its object, and goes out in ac- 
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tion to secure its own gratification — Or, if you say the 
lust is itself the sin, (though I think this is ascribing to the 
Apostle the absurdity of asserting sin before sin,j yet be 
it so. What then is the lust which is sin, but a preference 
of its abject, a stranger affection for it than for God ? Inter- 
pret then the language of the Apostle either way, and you 
come to the same result, — that all sin consists in freely 
preferring some inferior good to God. I might add to 
these many other passages. I only ask what is the ini^ 
port of the most common terms used by Apostles to de- 
scribe sin in its true nature ? I refer to such as these, 
minding the Jksh^ waUdng in the flesh, lining after the fleshy ffte 
flesh liuting against the Spirit, what is this, but freely, vol- 
untarily setting up the gratification of our natural propen- 
sities and appetites as our chief good, fixing our supreme 
affections upon it, — setting the heart, when the living 
God claims it, upon some inferior good ? 

I now enquire, what says Common Sense ? — Take then 
any action which common sense in the common use of lan- 
guage, calls a sinftd action, — ^what is the sih of it ? As an 
example, take the act of murder. Now do we mean by 
this term in conunon usage, to denote simply the external 
act of killing ? Clearly not. This may be by accident, or 
in obedience to a divine law. — Do we mean simply the 
external act, together with the specific volition, to per- 
form the act ? Clearly not ; for there must be such a voli- 
tion, though the act were performed in obedience to a di- 
vine command. It is only when the circumstances and 
manner of the action evince a selfish or malicious purpose, 
— a state of mind in which the perpetrator of the deed 
shows a preference of some private selfish interest to the 
life of a fellow-being, and to the will of God, that we call 
it murder. So true is it, that we regard this state of mind 
as constituting the sin of the action, that could we ascer- 
tain independently of external action^ the exbtence of 
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each a preference, we should, as the Bible does, pro&ounoe 
it murder. This preference then of some private interest, 
object or end, rather than God, common sense decides to 
be the sin of all that we call sinful action, and strictly 
speaking, the sum total of all sin. 

But common sense decides the question in anoth.er form. 
And here we come to what I regard as the turning point 
of the whole ccMitroversy. So far as I know, the only ar- 
gument in support of the opinion, that sin pertains to some- 
thing which is not preference, is based in a supposed de- 
cision of common sense. The decision claimed is, that all 
particular or specific sins, as fraud, falsehood, injustice, 
unbelief, envy, pride, revenge, result from a wicked hearty 
— from a nnftd disposition^ as the cause or source of such 
sinful acts — To this fact, I yield unqualified assent, as 
^^ the dictate of the universal sense & reason of mankind,^' 
and by this universal judgment, I wish the present ques- 
tion to be decided. Let us then look at the fact in its full 
force and just application. There is a man then, whose 
course of life is wholly that of a worldling, his heart and 
hand shut against human woe, living without prayer, 
without gratitude, unmindful of God, and rejecting the 
Saviour of men, devising all, purposing all, doing all, for 
the sake of this world.-*-Why is it ? You say, and aU say, 
and say rights it is owing to his love of the world — ^to his 
worldly disposition — ^to a heart set on the world. — Now 
while all say this, and are right in saying it, we have one 
simple question to decide, viz. what do all mean by it ? 
Every child can answer. Every child knows that the 
meaning is, that this man does freely and voluntarily fix 
his affection on worldly good, in preference to God ; that 
the man has chosen the world as his chief good,, his por- 
tion, his God. He knows that this is what is meant by a 
worldly heart, a worldly dupon/ton, which leads to all other 
sins. — So when we ascribe the sins of the miser to his 
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waricunu duporiHon^ we mean his supreme love of money ; 
or the crimes of the hero or conqueror to his nmbitiaus dis* 
pomHrniy we mean his supreme love of fame, a state of mind 
which involves preference for its object. And whatever 
previous tendency, or if you will, previous disposition, 
there is to this state of mind ; this state of mind itself 
and not any previous thing as the cause of it, is the totefc- 
ed heart — ^the sinful disposition of men. They love the 
creature more than the Creator, when they can and ought 
to love the Creator most. This forbidden choice of world- 
ly good, this preference of the low and sordid pleasures 
of the earth to God and his glory — this love of the world 
which excludes the love of the Father, — tkis — this is man*s 
depravity. This is that evil treasure of the heart, from 
which proceed evil things ; this is the fountain, the source 
of all ether abominations-Oman's free, voluntary prefer- 
ence of the world as his chief good, amid the revealed glo- 
ries of a perfect God. 

Having attempted to show in what the moral depravity 
of man consists, I now proceed to show 

11. That this depravity is by nature. This I understand 
the Apostle to assert when he says, " and were by nature 
the children of wrath. '* 

What then are we to understand, when it is said that 
mankind are depraved by nature ? — I answer — that such is 
their naturCy that they tdll sin and only sin in all the appropriate 
circumstances of their being. 

To bring this part of the subject distinctly before the 
mind, it may be well to remark, that the question between 
the Calvinists and the Arminians on the point is this — 
whether the depravity or sinfulness of mankind is truly 
and properly ascribed to their Tiature or to their circumstances 
oftemfdaHon ? And since, as it must be confessed, there can 
no more be sin without circumstances of temptation, than 
there can be sin without a nature to be tempted, why as- 
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cribe sin excluflively to nature ? — ^I answer, it is truly and 
properly ascribed to naiurey and tMt to circumstances, be^ 
cause all mankind sin in all the appropriate circumstances 
of their being. For all the world ascribe an effect to the 
nature of a thing, when no possible change in its appro- 
priate circumstances will change the effect ; or when the 
effect is uniformly the same in all its appropriate oircum^ 
stances. To illustrate this by an example : Suppose a 
tree, which in one soil bears only bad fruit. Change its 
circumstances, transplant it to another soil, and it bears 
Tery good fruit. Now we say, and all would say, the 
fact that it bore bad fruit was owing to its situation, — ^to 
its circumstances ; for by changing its circumstances, you 
have changed its fruit. Suppose now another tree, which 
bears bad fruit place it where you will ^--^ohauge its sit-* 
nation from one soil to another, dig about it and dung it, 
cultiirate it to perfection-^o what you will, it still bears 
bad fruit only. Now every one says, the fact is owing to 
the nature of the tree, — -the cause is in the tree, in its na- 
ture and not in its circumstances. So of mankind, change 
their circumstances as you may ; place them where you 
will within the limits of their being ; do what you will to 
prevent the consequence, you have one uniform result, 
entire moral depravity. No change of condition, no in- 
crease of light nor of motives, no instructions nor warn- 
ings, no any thing, within the appropriate circumstances of 
their being, changes the result. Unless there be some in- 
terposition, which is not included in these circumstances, 
unless something be done which is above nature, the 
case is hopeless. -Place a human being any where with- 
in the appropriate limits and scenes of his immortal exist- 
ence, and such is his nature, that he will be a depraved 
sinner. 

When therefore I say that mankind are entirely de- 
praved by nalurcj I do not mean that their nature is itself 
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anful, nop that their nature is the physical or efftdent cause 
of their sinning^ ; but I mean that their nature is the oc- 
casion, or reason of their sinning •, — that such i$ their na- 
ture^ that in all the appropriate circumstances of tlieir beingy they 
will sin and' only sin. 
Of this fact, I now proceed to offer some of the proofs. 

1. I allege the text. It is here to be remarked, that the 
Apostle docs not say, nor can he mean, that the nature of 
man is itself sinful. He is assigning the cause of all sin, 
and says it is by nature. If you say that he teaches that the 
nature itself is sinfuly then as the cause must precede its ef- 
fect, you charge him with the absurdity of asserting that 
there is sin, before sin. 

* 

The Apostle doubtless conforms his phraseology to com- 
mon usage, and must mean just what every plain man, 
using the same language in any similar case would mean. 
His language too, must be understood with such restric* 
tions as the nature of the subject and correct usage re- 
quire. How then do we understand one another when 
using such language ? We say the lion by nature eats 
flesh ; the ox by nature eats grass ; the tree by nature 
bears bad fruit ; and so in a thousand cases. Now we 
mean by this this, that the niUure of the thing is such, 
that uniformly in all its circumstances, it will be the 
cause or occasion of that which we assert ; — that the lion, 
for example, is of such a nature that he will eat flesh. 
So when the Apostle asserts, that mankind are by na- 
ture sinners, he must mean simply that such is their na- 
ture that uniformly in all the appropriate circumstances 
of their being, they will sin. He can no more mean that 
the nature itself is sinful, than we can mean in the exam- 
ple, that the nature of the lion is the same thing as the 
act of eating flesh, of which it is the cause. Still less 
can we suppose him to authorise the inference that the 
act of man in sinning, is not in some most important re* 
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spects widely different from the act of a lion in eating 
flesh ; so different that the one is sin, and the other not. 
This difference, the known nature of sin obliges us to sap- 
pose, it is intended not to deny, but to assume. The re- 
semblance is simply in the certainty of the two things, and 
that which occasions this certainty ; though in every other 
respect, especially in regard to the moral freedom and mor- 
al relations of man, the very nature of the acts spoken of, 
and the mode in which the certainty of them is occasioned, 
they are so diverse that the one is a moral act and has all 
the requisites of a moral act ; the other cannot be a moral 
act.* The Apostle then, using language as all other men 



* With respdot to the difficulty in which the doctrine of depravity hy nature 
hu heen suppooed to involve the free-agency of man, it may be remarked, that 
it can reaalt only from a misapprehension of the terms. When we speak of 
the depravity or sinfulness of man hy nature, no one, who correctly interprets 
the language, can understand us to mean that nature is the fhyeical or eJfU 
eieni cause of sin, operating by absolute and irresistible compulsion. All that 
can be properly understood is, that nature is the occaeion of sin, as a free act. 
The very nature of the predicate, tin, re<{uires the restriction of the phrase to 
this import. Who ever supposes when we speak of God as hy nature holy, dr 
of angels as hy nature holy, that we intend that their nature is n physical cause 
of which holiness is a, physical effect! or imagines that we intend to assert 
that which every one knows would annihilate the veiy nature of holiness T 
The known nature of the predicate and common sense of the speaker forbid 
such an interpretation. So in the present case, the Apostle cannot be under* 
stood to mean, nor can any one merely from using similar phraseology be prop, 
erly or fairly understood to mean, that nature is a physical cause of which 
stnis a physical effect. The known nature of sin, the predicate, as a free act, 
is utterly at war with such a notion ; we have a right to presume that no one 
can be so wanting in good sense as not to know this ; or so uncandid as to 
suppose that we do not know it and assume it, or as to impute to us the oppo- 
site and palpably absurd view of sin. And as none ought ever to attribute fla. 
grant absurdity to a writer or speaker whose language, according to cor. 
rect usage, and just interpretation, expresses truth and good sense, (they per- 
vert his language if they do,) they are obliged by the laws of interpretation, to 
fuuilerstand nature in the present case, to denote simply the occasion of siik 
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ose it, traces the universal depravity of men to their nature^ 
and thus most explicitly teaches, contrary to the Arminian 
view, that it is not owing to circumstances. If this be not 
his meaning he uses language as no one else uses it, and 
the world, critics and all, may be safely challenged to tell 
what he does mean. 

2. The Scriptures in many forms, teach the universal 
sinfulness of mankind in all the appropriate circumstances 
of their being. 

First. They declare that ^^ the imagination of man's 
heart is evil from his youth." And I need not cite pas- 
sages from the word of Grod to show in how many forms 
it declares, that there is none that doeth good, no not 
one ; that all have gone out of the way ; that all depart 
from God and yield themselves to sin from the first mo- 
ment of accountable action — sinning so early, that in the 
figurative language of the Scriptures they are said to ^^go 
astray as soon as they be bom speaking lies." Thus God 
in his testimony, from the beginning to the end of it, as- 
serts this appalling fact, — ^the absolute uniformity of hu- 
man sinfulness, throughout the world and throughout all 
ages. Not a solitary exception occurs. Even those who 
become holy through grace are not noted as exceptions, 
and doubtless, because the object is to describe the char- 



Bot it nature is not a phyneal eaute of sin, bat simply the oeetuion of tan, then 
nnoe nothing bat phyneal inflnence or efficiency can be aapposed hi the pres- 
ent case to beineoDsifltentwith moral freedom, the consistency between sinning 
by nature and sinning freely, is apparent.— Let not an objector ask, how can 
even this be consistent with the moral perfection of God 7 He starts another 
objection, and one, to answer which belongs to him as well as to me. One 
thing then at a time ; and the question now is, if natare is simply the occasion 
of man's sinning, why may he not sin freely 7 — ^Why not, as weH as if cireunu 
wtaneea or motives were the occasion 7 Why not, as well as God or angels be 
My hy nature, and yet be free 7 

3 
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aoler whieti wiiliout grace, is Gommoa to all. One char* 
acier then, if God's reoord be true, prevails with abso- 
lute unvarying unifortnity, from the iaU in Eden till time 
shall be no longer. Let the eircumstances of men be what 
they may, the eye of God sees and the voice of God de- 
clares that ^^ there is no difierence, — all are under sin." 
Now I ask) why is not the exception made — ^why, with- 
out intimatii^ a single exempt case through favourable 
circumstances, or tracing sin in a single instance to ad- 
verse circumstances, why through all the tribes of men, 
is aU — aU sin-— a22 depravity, in all the circumstances of 
their existence, according to God's testimony ? — If then 
the absolute uniformity of an event proves that it is by na^ 
turtj then does this uniformity of human sinfulness prove 
that man is depraved by nature. 

Secondly. The Scriptures teach the same thing, by as- 
serting the universal necessity of regeneration by the Ho- 
ly Spirit ^' Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God." Now 
I ask, how can the interposition of this Divine Agent be 
necessary to produce holiness in man, if light and truth 
and motives will do it ? God send the Holy Ghost ^to per- 
form a work, and declare the necessity of his mission for 
the purpose, when it might as well be done, were there 
no Holy Ghost ? No, Brethren. Without the transform- 
ing grace of this Divine Agent, we are all * dead men ' for 
eternity. It follows therefore that man is such a being, 
or has such a nature that he will sin in all circumstances 
of his being, if God does not interpose to save. 

Thirdly. The reowm assigned by our Lord for the neces* 
sity of the Spirit's agency, is equally decisive — ^^ That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh." — If the phrase ^' is 
flesh " is equivalent to the expression, is rin/ul, then this 
passage is a decisive testimony on the point under consi* 
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deration. Be this howerer u it may, one thing is nnde« 
niable from this converaafion of our Lord with Nicod^ 
1IIU6, vis. that the first iMrth of a human being is an event, 
which involves the necessity of another birth by the I>i- 
vine Spirit — Say if you will, that what our Lord asserts 
in the passage cited is, that what is by natund birth is 
simply a man — a human being, thus intending to teach 
that none were the better for being born of Abraham ; 
still our conclusion reniainfi, viz. to be bom once, — ^to 
become a human being, is to come under the necessity of 
being bom again, of the Spirit. As then we can be at no 
loss, concerning what it is to be born of the Spirit, it fol^ 
lows that to be bom once, involves the certainty of sin- 
to become a human being is to become a sinner, unless 
there be a second birth of the Spirit. 

Fourthly. I add but one more out of many other scrip- 
tural testimonies, — the express declaration of the ineffi* 
ciency of all truth and motives ; or of all that is called 
metal stuirion. Saith the Apostle ^' I have planted, Ap<rf* 
los watered, but God gave the increase ; so then neither 
is he that planteth any thing, nor he that watereth, but 
God that giveth the increase.** — But who are the men 
that can preach better than Paul and Apollos ? — Who 
can make the arrows of conviction thrill in the conscience, 
and bring the terrors of guilt and of Crod into the soul, 
as did the great Apostle of the Gentiles ? — Who by teUmg 
of a Savior's love, or of heavenly glories can do more to 
charm sin out of the human heart, than Apollos that * el- 
oquent man and mighty in the Scriptures ?* And yet 
Paul was nothing, and Apollos nothing, without God. 
Let then human eloquence do its best, (and it is not to be 
despised unless it be put m the place of the Holy Ghost) 
— ^let the powers of oratory to persuade, to allure, to aw« 
be exhausted ; such is the nature of man, that no accents 
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of a Savbur^ love, no liMng up of th^ ev^eriasting doom, 
no rising sou^o of torment, will save a hnman being from 
the character and the condemnation of a depraved 8in>> 
ner. 

'* The transformation of apostate man ^ 

From ibol to tnae, from earthl j to divine, 
Ifl woriL fer Him tkat made him." 

3. I appeal to human consciousness. In making this 
appeal, I am aware that some may think I am not war- 
ranted. They seem 1o imagine, that sin in its nature 
and its cause, is something quite mysterious, and hidden 
from human discovery or comprehension. But, is this 
so ?-.^od charge fin upon a world of accountable sub- 
jects, — ^provide through the blood of his Son redemption 
from m, — summon all on pain of his wrath to repent of 
and to forsake sin, — ^foretell a judgment of m, — award 
|o some eternal salvation from «in, and to others eternal 
perdition for sin — in a word, give a law by which is the 
knowledge of sin^ and not a soul of them be able to know 
or tell what sin is, or why he commits it ! ! — God surely 
charges sin upon the world as an intell^ble reality^ He 
chaiges it, in the matter and the cause of it upon hunmn 
consciousness, and human consciousness must respond to 
the ch^ge in a judgment going beforehand to condemna- 
tion. And if men do not know what that is, of which, if 
the chcu-ge of God be true, they are conscious, 1 beg leave 
to ask what do they know ? What then are they con- 
scious of ? They are conscious that in all sin, they do 
freely and voluntarily set their hearts, their supreme af- 
fections on the world, rather than on God ; th^j are con- 
sciocus that this supreme love of the world is the fountain 
und source of all their other sins.— They are also con? 
scious, that they are led to set their hearts on the world 
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by those propensities for worldly good^ which bdong to 
their naiun. They know this as well as they know why 
they eat when they are hungry, or drink when they 
are thirsty. A man choose the world as his chief good, 
fix his whole heart upon it, and pursue it as if God were 
unworthy of a thought, and not know why he does so ? 
He knows he does so, for the good there is in it, — for 
the gratification of those natural propensities for this in- 
ferior good, which he ought to govern. He knows that 
it is not f(H* want of knowledge ; that it is not for want 
of motives to an opposite (^oice, that he thus mlakes light 
of Gk>d and everlasting glory. I say, he ktwtoa this, and 
I Speak to the consciousness of all who hear me. .All 
know, that propensities toward the good which the wealth 
or honour or pleasure of the world afibrds,-*-that desires 
of happiness from this world in some form, have led them 
to set their heart upon it, rather than on God. Yes, yes, 
we all know it, and not a man of us daras deny it. 

4. I appeal to facts. And here the question is, making 
the proper exception in respect to those whose character 
has been changed by grace, what is the moral history of 
man since the first apostasy ? It begins with a brother's 
imbruing his hands in a brother's blood — ^it terminates in 
the character that qualifies for companionship with the 
devil and his angels. What (the grace of God excepted) 
has ever been adequate to restrain man from sin ? — ^We 
pass by pagan nations, and merely glance at the utter in* 
efficacy of even the miraculous interpositions of Gk>d to 
prevent sin and ^reclaim to duty. What was the charac- 
ter of men warned thus for a hundred and twenty years 
by Noah} God's commissioned servant ? Its guilty millions 
swept to perdition by a deluge of waters, tell us. What 
the character of those under similar warnings, whom God 
destroyed by a storm of fire and brimstone on the citiea 



oi tfa« plain ? This emblent of die tempest of eternal fire> 
aiiewerB..*^Oa meant Sinai God desoenderf amid tkonder- 
iags and iightBings, and wkh his own voiee piomulged 
his iaur to the hosts of Israel ; and yet as it were, in this 
Tery sanetuaiy of his awfal presence, they made a mol* 
ten calf and said * these be thy Gtods, Israet.' in their 
future history , what a oourse uf apostacies, rebellions, idol* 
atries, amid the' warnings of indignant pvopkets, and a 
series of miraeles by which Qod shook heaven and earth, 
at almost erery step of his proTidenoe ? When all else 
was in vain, when prophets and holy men had b«en ston- 
ed and murdered for their faithfulness in recIaiaBing men 
to allegiance to their Maker, see God sendtng his oWn 
Son ! Him, though speaking as liever man spake, doing^ 
the works of God, and proving that in him dwelt all the 
folness of the Godhead— -iiim, they nailed to the cress. 
Look at the persecutions that followed. See how religioQ 
doomed to the rack and the fire, stands Ufting her stream* 
iog eyes to heaven, with none but God to help,-^h0w 
kings and emperors like tigers, can feast as it were only 
on Chrtstien blood.— ^See hew every shrine is demolished 
where weakness caft pray, and penitence can weep— how 
every thing is done,, which human naalice can invent, to 
blot out Christianity, name and memorial, from under heav- 
en. And if you think thai modern refiaement and civili- 
zation have alleviated the picture, look at Paris in the 
Frenah revolution— ^that city, the seat of art, of taste, of 
refinement, of every thing that can grace human nature 
^ort of religion, is converted as in a moment into a den 
of assassins, and her streets crowded with scaffolds rain* 
lag Uood on the gloomy processions of death, that pass 
beneath them.^-. But we need not look to other ages or 
other countries. In this land on which the Sun of Right- 
eousness sheds his clearest, brightest day*-4iere where 
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the light of salration, with all its nolives, with all the 
love and grace of the Savior, with the glories of heav- 
en and terrors of hell, Is concentred and poured burning 
and bjasdng upon the human heart, — ^here in this assem- 
bly, what do we find ? Assassins and highwaymen, mur- 
derers of fathers and murderers of mothers ? No. But 
we do find, despisers of the Lord that bought them. We 
find every one whom grace has not made to differ, an en- 
emy of God. And when the veil of eternity shall be 
drawn, and the light of eternity reveal the results — when 
the sinner^s place in hell shall be fixed and the measure 
of his woe be full, then shall . he know what that deprav- 
ity is, which now tramples under foot the Son of God and 
does despite unto the Spirit of grace — ^These are the 
stubborn things, called facts ; facts which show how 
dreadful is the depravity of man under the most perfect 
efforts of God to prevent it ; facts which show into what 
depths of guilt and woe, the creature man will plunge, if 
the arm of grace does not hold him back ; facts which 
show that he is depraved, not for want of light or mo- 
tives, but depraved by fuUurt, Especially, what otiier ao- 
count can be given of the depravity which prevails, amid 
the splendours of Gospel day ? 
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REMARKS. 

1. It is consistent with the doctrine of this discourse, 
that infants should be saved through the redemption of 
Christ. They belong to a race who by nature and in all 
the appropriate circumstances of their being, will sin. 
The very birth of a human being is an event which in- 
volves the certainty of entire moral depravity, without 

the supernatural interposition of God to prevent it Do 

you ask, when he will begin to sin ? I answer, I do not 
know^ the precise instant. The Scriptures do not tell us, 
— and I can see no possible use, in saying that we do 
know, what it is most palpably evident we do not know.* 
Is it .then said, that we sin before we are born ? But 
there is no such thing as sinning without acting ; and an 
Apostle has told us of two infants, who, while " not yet 



* The ignorance of the writer on this point is not sheolntely peonliar to him. 
self. Sayv Dr. Bmmons in a Tohime of hie Sermons piibliflhed in 18StS, <• It is 
OBitainl J suppoBal^ that children may exist in this world, eome space of time^ 
before they become moral agents ; bat how lo&g that space may be, whether an 
hour, a day, or a month or a year, or several years, as many suppose, we do 
nat pretume to determine. Bat during that space, whether longer or shorter, 
ihey are not moral agents, nor consequently aconntaUe creatures in the sight 
of God or man.** — p. 357. 

President Edwarde, speaking of the commencement of oeftfal nn in men, ex- 
presses himself thus, they "commit sin immediately without any time interre- 
ning after they are capable of understanding their obligation to God and re- 
fleeting on themselves ;" — ** no eonsiderahle time passes after men are capable 
of acting for themselves as the subjects of Oo^s Zato, before they are guilty of 
sin ; because if the time were considerable, it would be great enough to deserve 
to be taken notice of."— -Works, Vol. VI, p. 161. 

The reader will perceive that the views of the writer, respecting the point of 
time when men first commit sin, are to say the least not more indefinite than 
those of Br. Emmons and President Edwards. 



bom ** had done ^^ neither good nor evil/* Do you say 
they begin to Bin at their birth ? But some knowledge of 
duty is requisite to sin, and we know, for the inspired his- 
torian has told us, of some children who had ^^ no know*' 
ledge between good and evil/' Do you say it must be so, 
for they die and death among human beings proves sin. 
But children die before they are born, and perhaps also 
some children die who have no knowledge between good 
and evil. Do you say they are proper subjects of bap* 
tism, and this proves sin. How do you know, Ihat bap- 
tism is not administered to infants simply as a seal of the 
covenant, exhibiting and ratifying its promises of good re« 
speeting them ? Do you say, the language of the Scrip- 
turesy is universal^ that all have sinned. The language 
too is universal, that we are to ^^ preach the Gospel to ev- 
ery creatun" Of course, if your mode of interpretation is 
right, we are to preach the Gospel to infants, — and to 
animals also ! — io every creature. 

Instead then of attempting to assign the precise instant 
in which men begin to sin, we choose to say they sin as 
soon as they become moral agents-^they sin a$ $eon as 
they can ; and who will affirm that this is not soon enough? 
If it be asked how soon, can they sin ? I answer very 
early ; even so early^ that they are justly represented as 
sinning from their youth — and in the figurative language 
of the scriptures, from their birth, and even before birth ; 
90 early that the literal interval, if there be such an inter- 
val, between birth and the commencement of sin is either 
so short or unimportant, tliat the Spirit of inspiration 
has not thought it worthy of particular notice. 

If then you ask, what becomes of an infant if he dies^ 
while yet an infant ? — ^I answer, he may be saved ; in 
my belief he is saved, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus, If you ask, how can this be ? I reply, he 
belongs to a race who by nature, in all the circumstances 
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of their immortal being without the grace of this redemp* 
tioQ, will sin. Place an infant then from his birth und^ 
the infiaence of the most perfect example and instroo-' 
tions,— yea place him amid heaven's purity and heaven's 
songs, and who riiall say that he wHl not, without the so* 
pernatural grace of God's Spirit, be a depraved sinner and 
fall under condemnation f — ^When made meet therefore 
for the celestial paradise and admitted tb^e, hU song 
may tell of the grace that brought him to its glories. 

S. That sin or guilt pertains exclusively to voluntary 
action, is the true principle of orthodoxy. We have seen 
that the older orthodox divines assert this principle, and 
that they abundantly deny that God is the creator or au- 
thor of sin. By some strange fatality however these wri- 
ters, are not believed by many, on these points ; and we 
are told, as the ground for discrediting these unequivocal 
declarations, that they also constantly afBrm that men are 
bom with a corrupt and sinful nature, and with guilt upon 
them. True, very true. But now to the real question — 
how in the view of these writers, does this nature with 
which they are bom become corrupt and sinful ? — By be- 
ing so created ? No such thing : for this they constantly 
and vehemently deny ; and give as we have seen this 
reason for denying it, — ^that it would make God the au* 
thor of sin. How then is it, that in their view each has 
a corrupt and sinful nature when bom, and yet that God 
does not create it ? Why, by the real act of each— .by 
each one's corrupting his nature, just as Adorn did his. 
But how can this be ? They tell us how ; viz. that Ad- 
am and his posterity were in God's estimation and wer^ 
thus truly constituted, one BEiNts, one moral whole ;--«^o 
th^it in Adam's act of sin, all his posterity being oxe with 
him, also acted as truly as Adam himself ; and so, each 
and all corrupted their nature as freely and voluntarily 
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at Adam corrupted his nature* The question is^ not 
whether ttiis is not very absurd, but what did these men)be* 
lieve and teach ? And I say they did believe and did teach 
that ail Adam's posterity acted in his act, ^ ginned in Am 
and fell with hin^ end are considered truly and properly 
as sinning in manner and form, just as Adam sinned ; and 
every one who has read his catechism or his primer must 
Juiow it — ^This class of diviaes then never thought of 
predicating sin or guilt, except in cases of free voluntary 
action. So far as ikey are concerned therefore the doc- 
trine of physical depravity is a theological novelty. 

The history of this peculiarity, shows the same thing* 
The process has been this. The doctrine of imputation 
being rejected, as it has been in Ne.w England for many 
years, and with it our personal identity with Adamy there 
was no way left in which we could be viewed as the old- 
er divines viewed us ; the criminal authors when born, 
of our own corrupt and sinful nature. Still the doctrine 
of a corrupt and sinful nature as suck has been retained 
by samcy and thus what the older divines made every nian 
o» <me «» Mam the author of, God must now answer for 
as its author by a creative act. Hence some have so 
professed and so preached, and have talked much of their 
own orthodoxy and of the heresy of others, and yet after 
all the outcry, not a theological writer of emiaence has 
ventured to this hour to publish to the world such a doc- 
trine. The entire annals of orthodoxy do not contain the 
doctrine that God creates a sinfal nature in man. Those 
men who have fought the battles of orthodoxy from the 
teformation to the present day^ and who have been es- 
teemed its successful defenders, have held most firmly 
and asserted abundantly, that all sin or fault must belong 
to the acts of the mind — to the evil vnlly or belong to nothing 
at alL Brethren, were these men heretics for this ? Is 
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the man who beiieves and tea^tn the same thingf, a her* 
etic?* 

3. The view of sin or moral depravity maintained in this 
discourse, cannot be justly ascribed to mental perversion, 
or to any sinister or selfish design. For, what possible 
motive or object, can be assigned as the cause of perver* 
ting truth and evidence in such a case ? — If popularity 
were the object, the charges of having departed from 
the true faith by renouncing former opinions, repeated 
from one end of the land to the other, show at leai^t in 
respect to some of us, how Ill-judged has been this expe- 
dient to gain popularity. Nor is this view of sin adopted 
for the sake of rejecting any one doctrine of orthodoxy, 
or of setting up any anti-orthodox peculiarity. For, they 
who adopt this view, as fully believe in the certainty of 
the universal and entire sinfulness of mankind — they as 
fully believe this sinfulness or depravity to be 6y Haltire— « 
they as fully believe in the inefficacy of moral suasion 
and in the necessity of the Holy Spirit's agency in regen* 
eration, as any other men. They no more deny that in- 
fants are sinners from their birth, that infants are saved 

* So fkr u the yiews of Uie Orthodox are undentood, it would Mem that wo 
are reduced to the alternative of renouncing orthodoxy on this eubjeet, in ev- 
ery 9upp09able form of it,—- kht of adopting eooie 4>ne of the following £nrma; 
either that Adam's poeterity are ons ana ms bami bbino with Adam, and #a 
guilty of hia firat ain by ainning in Aim, — or that God ertatet in us a sinful 
nature or something else, which deservea his wrath,~-or that at the very mo. 
raent of birth we ain with the knowledge of duty and as voluntary transgress- 
ors of known law,— or that we sin without the knowledge of right and wrong 
even in the lowest degree-— or that as fine moral agenta, we sin knowingly and 
voluntarily whan we become capable of time sinning. Thoao who rejaet aU 
these specific forms of the doctrine of detpravity, mnat relinquish even the pve. 
tence to orthodoxy on thia topic, and those who r^ect the last £>rm of it, and 
adopt either of the proceeding forms, will it is hoped favor the world with some 
better arguments on the subject than have hitherto been fhmished. 
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througfa Christ, nor that they-iaust become holy ( if at all ) 
by divine influence, than other men. And although they 
do deny that God creates the sin in them, and that sin 
pertains to any thing but voluntary action, yet the deni- 
al of eid\er position is not an anti-orthodox peculiarity, 
for the ablest orthodox divines have ever denied both* 
The charge theu of adopting this view of sin, for the pur* 
pose of opposing any doctrine of orthodoxy, is a slander* 
ous charge* 

Can any cause then of mental perversion be fairly 
charged ? The human mind pervert truth and evidence 
for the sake of believing that to be sin, which as it is a* 
greed on all hands, imparts to sin its most malignant as- 
pect, and reveals its fellest tendencies ? Men believe 
that to be sin,, which deserves the deepest damnation 
which any thing can deserve, merely because they wish 
to believe it ! You may as well suppose that for a sinu- 
lar reason, a man should believe his doom already fixed 
in hell itself. If- there be any view of sin which humwi 
selfishness will resist to the last, it is this which so em* 
bodies all its guilt and all its terrors ; it is this which as 
we all know, makes the conscience of the wicked writhe 
in anguish, and an ungodly world hate the servant as it 
hated the Master whom it crucified. Such a view of sia, 
is not a device to obtain popularity, nor to corrupt the 
Gospel of God. 

4. The universal depravity of mankind is not inconsis- 
tent with the moral perfection of God. It is^ not uncom- 
mon to ask, (and I admit the facts on which the objec* 
tion rests} — how could a God of perfect sincerity and 
goodness bring a race of creatures into existence, and 
give them such a nature that they will all certainly sin 
and incur his wrath ? — ^It is also added, to increase the 
weight of the objection,— why render this universal sin- 
fulness of a race, the consequence of one man's act^.«why 
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not give to eaeh a fair trial for himself ? I answer, Ood 
does give to each a fair trial for hlmsdf. Not a humaa 
being does or can become thus sinfal or dej^aved but bj 
his own choice. Oed does not compel bim to sin by the 
nature he gives him. Nor is his sin, although a conse- 
quence of Adam's sin, in such a sense its consequence, as 
not to be a free voluntary act of his own. He sins free* 
ly, voluntarily. There is no other way of sinning. God, 
(there is no irreverence in saying it,} can make nothing 
else sin, but the sinner's act — Do you then say, that 
, God gave man a nature, which He knew would lead him 
to sin ? — ^What if He did ? — Do you know that God could 
have done better, better on the whole or better, if he 
gave him existence at all, even for the individual himself ? 
The error lies in the gratuitous assumption, that Gk>d 
eould have adopted a moral system, and prevented all sin, 
or at least, the present degree of sin. For, no man 
knows thie — ^no man can prove it. The assumption there- 
fore is wholly unauthorised as the basis of the present 
objection, and the objection itself groundless. On the 
supposition that the evil which exists is in respect to di- 
vine prevention, incidental to the best possible sjrstem^ 
and that notwithstanding the evil, God will secure the 
greatest good possible to him to secure, who can impeach 
either his wisdom or his goodness because evil exists i I 
say then that as ignorance is incompetent to make an ob- 
jection, and as no one knows that this supposition is not 
a matter of fact, no one has a right to assert the contra*^ 
ry, or even to think it.* Suppose then God had adopted 

\N \^ * The difficulties on this difficult subject as it is extensively rejrarded, result 
M'*f in the view of the writer from two very conunon but groundless assumptions—- 
"''' ' assumptions which so long as they are admitted and reasoned upon, must leave 
the Nifajeet involved in insapsreble difficulties, 
Thft eMonptiotts ara these ; Pint, that •in U tkt nuettary mmcm tf tk9 
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a difTerent system, who is competent to f<NreteU or to oon« 
jeotiire the results,-— <v eren the results of one iota of 
ohange in the present system ? Suppose God had made 
you just like Adam or even like Lucifer, and placed you 



greatest good and at tuck, w far a« it exUto, is preferahle on the whole to 
holiness in its stead. Secondlj, that God could in a nutral system have pre- 
vented aU sin or at least the present degree of sin. 

In ftirthor explanation of the ground taken in answering tlie above objection, 
the following enquiries are sabmitted to the consideration of the candid. 

Is not the assumption that the degree of sin which exists, or eren any degree 
of sin, is on the whole preferable to holiness in its stead, inconsistent alike with 
the benevolence and the sincerity of God? With his benevolence. If such be 
the nature of God, of man, of holiness, of sin, of all things, that sin is the ne- 
eessary means of the greatest good, ought it not to be made the subject of pre. 
cept — ^would it not be, by a benevolent moral Governor 7 For how can it be 
conoifltent with the benevolence of a moral governor, to require of his subjects 
that moral conduct which is not on the whole for the best? 

If it be said that it is on the whole for the best that he should require it, 
but not on the whole for the best that they should perform it — what is this 
but to say that it is on the whole for the best that he should practice decep. 
tion on his subjects ? And what then becomes of his sincerity 7 — Let us take 
an example or two. Who would regard the command of a parent as sincere, 
it being known that he prefers on the whole the disobedience of the child to 
his obedience 7 Who would regard the invitation of a friend as sincere, be. 
ing fully apprised that he prefers on the whole its rejection to its acceptance 7 
— If it be said that no subjscts of God have such knowledge of God's prefe. 
rence of sin to holiness in their o^^ n case, then the question is whether their 
ignorance alters the fact ; and whether he is truly sincere, when he would 
bo justly pronounced insincere if the real fact were known 7 — Besides, afler 
the commission of sin, the fact of such a preference, if there be one, is known. 
How then does the sincerity of God appear when it is placed beyond a doubt 
by the event, that he did prefer on the whole, the sin committed by the sub. 
joct to the holiness required in his law 7 — Is it then possible that God should 
be sincere in his ccHnmonds and invitations, unless holiness in man be ou 
the whole preferable to sin in its stead 7 

Furthar, it is extensively maintained that virtue is founded In utility, i. e« 
that such is the nature, relations and tendencies of things, that greater hap- 
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ia inmHar eirciiroBtanceS) do you know that you wodd not 
have sinned as he did ? How do you know that had you 
oommenoed your immortal career with sudat aggravated 
guilt, God would not have found it necessary to send you 



pinesB will remilt from virtue or holinefls than from vice or sin. How then 
o«a sin in the nature of things be the neoeesory means of the greatest good 7 

Ag«in, if sin be the necesaary tneana of the greatest good, who oan xea. 
■onably regard the commission of it with sorrow or even regret ? What be« 
nevolent being dnly informed, can ingenuously regret that by sin he has put 
it in the power of God to produce greater good, than God could otherwise 
produce 7 Ought it not rather to be matter of grateful praise that he has 
einnedf and thus furnished, by what he has done, the necessary means of 
the greatest possible good 7 Surely the act considered simply in the relation 
of the necessary means of such an end, is not a matter for regret $ this be- 
ing the very reason, why God himself is supposed to prefer it. 

Is it then said, that the intention is selfish and sinful 7 Be it so. Had 
the subject however bsen fully apprised of the utility of the deed, and the 
real preference of God, ( as in the case of the destruction of the Canaanites,) 
his own interest and his duty would have been coincident ; and how do3s it 
appear that in this case he had not performed the act from a benevolent in- 
tention 7 And how great is the guilt of a selfish intention which, for anght 
that appears, is occasioned by deception on the pajt of the lawgiver ? Is it 
said that the selfish intention is necessary to the action as the means of good 7 
^ut where is an instance in which the good educed from a sinful action is 
dependent on the selfish intention of the agent 7 Is it said, that otherwise 
God could not show mercy in its forgiveness 7 Does God then deceive his 
subjects in regard to the true nature and tendency of moral acts, and thus 
occasion their sin that he may have the glory of forgiving it 7 Is this the 
glory of his mercy 7 Besides, how does it appear that the subject did not 
really intend good 7 The law of God, according to the assumption, is no 
proof that transgression is not on the whole for the best ; indeed the subject 
knows that all sin will prove to be the necessary means of the greatest good ; 
how then does it appear that with this knowledge he was not truly bonevo. 
lent in performing the deed 7 What reason then for sorrow or regret remains 7 

The second assumption now claims our notica ; viz. that God could have 
prevented all sin, or at Uatt the present degree of gin^ in a moral system. 

If holiness in a moral system be preferable on the whole to sin in its stead. 
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to hell ^without an offer of mercjr, and that you woold not 
have rank in deeper woe than that which now awaits 
]roa?^«How do you know that what might have been true 
reepecting yourself, had not been true of any other pos- 



vby did not » benevolent God, were k poesible to him, prevent all sin, end 
eecore the prevebnee of omverBal holineae? Woold not a moral univerae of 
perfiot h ol i n e ae, end of cenree of perfect happineee, be happier and better 
thaa one co m p ri ai ng ain and ite mieeriea? And moat not infinite benevo. 
leone aoconpliah all the good it can 1 Would not a benevolent God then, 
hmd it b€Mn potnhU to him in the nature ejf thinge, have aecuied the exiet- 
•nee of nnivereal holineia in hia moral kingdom 7 

la the reader atartled bj an enquiry which aeema to limit the power of 
God r Bat doee not he eqally limit the power of God by aopposing, or rath- 
er affirming, that God could not aecnro the greatest good without the exist- 
ence of ain 7 On either auppoeition there is what may be called a limita. 
tion of the power of God by the nature of things. In one case, the limita. 
tion ia aqppoeed to reanlt ih>m Me nature of tin; in the other, from the na^ 
tare of moral agency. If then one oi theae auppositione muet be made, 
iHiich b the meet honoaraUe to God? 

Farther, doea not he who is startled by this supposition, limit the good* 
fMSf of God 7 Undeniably he does, if it be conceded that holiness is on the 
whole preferable to ain in its stead. For he who admita this, and maintains 
that God could have seeared the existence of holiness instead of sin, must 
•bo admit that God is not good enongh to acoompUsh all tha good in his 
power; not good enough to prevent the worst of evils*— -And who does 
meet reverence to God, he who sapposes that God would hare prevented all 
na in hia moral universe, bat could not, or he who affirma that ho could 
\fasn prevented it, bat would not 7 Or is it more honourable to God to sup. 
pose that each ia the natare of sin, that he could not accomplish the highest 
good without it, than to suppose that such is the nature of free agency that 
Ged comld not wholly prevent its perversion? 

Bot the main enqoiry on this point remaina,— does the supposition that 
God fioold not prevent sin in a moral system, limit his power at all? To 
■■pfoaa or affirm that God eannot peribrm what is impooeible in the nature 
eff thing9^ is not properly to limit hia power. Ia there then the least parti* 
eie ttf eTademoii that the entire prevention of sin in moral beings is possible 

6 ..... 
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eible system c^ accountable beings f How do you know^ 
that had God ordered things otherwise liian he has, this 
very world now cheered with the calls of mercy and 
brightened with the hopes of eternal life, yea that heaven 



to God in the natiure of things 7 If not, then what becomes of the ireiy 
emnmon aaeompdon of saeh poeiUNUty 7 

AH eYidence of the troth of this eammption mitBt be derit«d «ither ftom 
the nature of the tuhfeet, or from known faet^, U there mch endenoe 
from the 'nature of the tuhjeet 7 It is here to be femerked, that the pre* 
▼ention of sin by any influence that deetroys the p&u>er to ein, deatroy* mo- 
ral agency. Moral agenta then moat poaaeas the petoer to oin. Who then 
can prove a priori or from the nature of the subject, that a being who can 
am, will NOT am ? How can it be proved a priori or from the nature of the 
anbject, that a tiling wiU not be, when for aught that appears, it may be? 
On this point, ia it pres um p tu ous to bid defiance to the powers of human 
reason? 

Is there any evidence from facte 7 Facts, so far as they are known to us^ 
fUrnish no support to the assumption, that Ood could in a moral system pre. 
vent all sin, or even the present degree of sin. For we know of no crea* 
ture of God, whose holiness ia aeoored without that influence which results 
either directly or indirectly, from the ezistsoce of sin and its punishment. 
How then can it be shown from facte, that God could secure any of his moral 
creatures in holiness, without this influence ; or to what purpose is it to allege 
instances of the prevention of sin under this influence, to prove that God couM 
prevent it without this influence 7 Rather, do not all known facts fiimish a 
strong presumption to the contrary 7 If God could prevent all sin without this 
influence, why has he not done it 7 Be this however as it may, since God has 
not, so frr as we know, prevented sin in a single instance without this iaflu* 
ence, how can it be proved from facte, that he could have prevented all da* 
or even the present degree of sin in a moral system 7 Had his creatures done 
what they could, then indeed there had been more holiness and less sin. But 
the question is, what could €hd have done to secure such a result 7 Had he 
prevented the sins of one human being to the present time, or had he brought 
to repentance one nnner more than he has, who ot& prove that the reqoisittt 
interposition for the purpose, would not result in a vast increase of sin in the 
system, including even the apoetacy and angmented guilt of that individoal t 
Is a word, who is cempotent ta foretoll, or authorised even to ourmiu the 
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itaelf would not now be trembling under the thtmdera of 
retributive vei^aQce ? Maa, — man ia his ignorance, al- 
ter the plan and procedure of his God ! How dare he 
think of it ? Beware, ye insects of a day, ye are judging 
Him ^' whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain." 



ooDBBquences of the least iota of chaii|pB in the present system of influence 
to produce holiness and preyent^'sin 7 If no one, then all assamptions on the 
•object, like that under eobsideratio&t are wholly uawarrsnted. It may be 
Ikoe, tl»t God will seeore uider the present syateni of things, the greatest de. 
gree of bo&Oftm and the least dogree of sun, which it i* p999ibU to kim to 
tke nature of iJUngo to secure. Neither the nmture of the ouhjoct^ nor 
known faeUf furnish a particle of evidence to the contrary. The assnmp. 
tion there&re, that God could in a moral system hare prevented all sin or 
the present degree of sin, is wholly gratuitous and uncuthoneed, and ought 
ncesr fe bo made the huoio of an ohjeetiou or an argument. 

As an apology for this note, the writer would say that the djection allud- 
ed to in the discourse, so commonly rites in the mind in connexion with 
the subject, that it was thought proper to notice it ; and while he knows of 
no refutation except the one given, he was desirous of attempting still fur* 
ther to free the subject from distressing and gionndleas perplexity. This is 
done in his own view, simply by dismissing from the mind the two assump- 
tions which have been examined. The mode in which the mind will in this 
way, be led to view the character and government of God may, it is believ- 
ed, be shown to bo shown to be free from embarrassment by an example. 

Suppose then the father of several sous to have foreknown with minute 
accuracy the various propensities and tendencies of their nature, and all the 
foooihle conditions or circumstances in which he might place them, with all 
the results of each condition. Suppose him also to foresee with absolute 
certainty, that to place them at a public seminary, although he knows it will 
be, unavoidably to hinself, attended with a tempc»raiy course of vice on their 
part, will nevertheless result in greater good then he can secure by placing 
them in any other condition or circumstances. Sui^Kwe it to be true, and known 
to him, that their uniform good condnct at the seminary would be fiu- better 
cm the whole or in every respect than their misoondaet. Suppose him now 
to send them at the proper age, to the place of theb education with solemn 
and unqualified injunctions of uniform good conduct ; and all the results to 
ba OB fore8een.^-Now con the procedure of this father be impeached in any 



. Now think of this, fellow rimker. God in adoptu^ the 
luresent system with all the eia iacidental to it, may have 
adopted the best possible. In giving to you the naiuro 
which he has, and in placing you in the circumstances in 
which he has, be may have done the best he could evod 

for you Say then is your existence a curse, for which 

your Maker is to be reproached ? Is it a curse at all, 
unless you make it so ? Does not his preference of holi- 
ness to sin on your part, evince toward you, perfect benev- 
olence ? Listen to his calls and entreaties and eay if thia 
is not the voice of sincerity and truth. Lislen to his oath, 
* that he has no pleasure at all in your death,' and say if 
he would regret your return to duty and to life ? Look 
around you and see what proofs of love, what intimations 
of grace and glory provided for you,^ gladden every mo* 



seipect whatever 7 Does he not evince wudom &nd benevoienca in every 
part of it ? Does he not evince the most absolute and perfect sincerity in hi« 
injunctions of right conduct 1 Does he not at the same time famish by what 
he does, adequate and decisive ground for acquiescence in view of the inci- 
dental ovil; and is there not equally decisive ground for repentance to his 
disobedient children in what they do ? If these things are so in the proce. 
dare of this father, why are they not so in the procedure of Grod ? 

The writer hopes he shall not be charged without proof , with denying what 
he fully believes — that the providential purposes or decrees of God extend to 
all actual events, sin not excepted. God may really pnrpose the existence of 
sin, whether he purpose it for one reason or for another ; he may, as the exam . 
pie shows, as really purpose sin though wholly an evil, considered as incident 
taly so far as his power of prevention is concerned, to the best moral system^ 
as purpose it considered as so excellent in its nature and relations as to be th^ 
necessary means of the greatest good. And while the theory now proposed ex. 
Iiibits the providential government of Grod as the basis of submission, confi- 
dence, and joy, under all tlie evils that befol his dependent creatures ; . it also 
presents, as no other theory in the view of the writer doss present, the Moral 
Government of God in its unimpaired perfection and glory, to deter from sin 
and allure to holiness his accountable subjects. 
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nmit of yoOT being. Think what God ham do&e to save 
you ; how he has laid his wrath oa ose for your sake, 
how be has cleared away the darkness and tempest 
anrand his throne and with smiles of mercy invites you to 
himself, — how he bade angels sing in raptnroassong ^^ good 
will '^ to the guilty and the lost-— how under his commie* 
sicm the smft messenger bears these tidings to you and to 
all,..-.how mercy with tears points you to that crown of 
Mfe— 4iow Ood himself with the earnestness of a suppliant 
{sther,-«-~with the sincerity of a Ood entreats yoo to re« 
eeive his great salvation. Say now, is he not good ; is he 
not rineere ?_What * child of wrath,' will not trust in 
such a God to save him ? 

6. We see the importance of this view of man's deprav* 
ily , compared with any other, in its bearing on the preaoh« 
ing of the Gospel, To what purpose, do we preach the 
Gospel to men, if we cannot reach the conscience with 
U$ dkorge cf guiU and ebUgatwM io diOy ? And how I ask 
ean this be done, imless sin and duty be shown to con« 
sist simply and wholly in acts and doings which are their 
own ? Can this be done if we tell them and they betieve 
us, that their sin is something which God creates in 
t|iem ; or something done by Adam thousands of years 
before they existed ? 1 care not what you call it, taste, 
disposition, volition, exercise, if it be that which caasial 
be unless Ood creates it, and cannot but be if he exerts 
his power to produce it, can we fasten the arrows of con« 
viction in the conscience, and settle on the spirit the 
forebodings of a mBriled damnation ? Can men be in« 
duced to make an effort to avoid sin «rhich is thus pro- 
duced in them, or to perform duties which must with the 
same * passivity on their part, be produced in them ? 
Does Ood chaige on men, as that which deserves his 
endieas indignation, what Himself does? 0oes God 
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8iimmoa men to repentance widi oomma&dd and eirtffeat' 
ies, nnd at the satTie tiaie tell them, that all efforts afe 
eompitance are as useleBS, as the cnosoular moticuMi <^ a 
oerpse to get life again ? Does this book of God's inq>i« 
ration, shock and appal Ihe world, with the revelatton of 
such things, respecting God and respecting man ? WiH 
the charge of 9uch dn on man, touch the secret place of 
tears ? Will the exhibition of such a Grod, allure the guil- 
ty to confide in his mercy. If so, preach it out— ^preaA 
it con8tBtent}7,-^preach nothing to contradict it,-*-dweU 
on your message, that .Gi>d creates men sinnees and 
damns them lor being so.-^*TeU them such is Umr nature 
and such the trnde of his interposition, that there is no 
more hope from acting on the part of the sinner than from 
not acting ; tell them they may as wdl sleep on, and 
(deep away these hours of mercy, as attempt anything in 
the work of their salvation ; that all is as hi^less with 
eff<H*t as without it. Spread over this world such a cur* 
tain of sackcloth, such a midnight of terror, and 1m>w as 
the ap{»H>priate effect, would each accountable immortal, 
either sit dowa in the sullcnaess of inaction, or take his 
solitary way to hell in the frenzy of despair ! 

But such is not the message of wrath and of mercy, by 
which a revolted world is to be awed and allured back to 
its Maker. The message we are to deliver to men is a 
message of wrath, because they are the perpetrators of 
the deed that deserves wrath — ^It i^ a message of mercy 
to men who by acting, are to comply with the terms of it, 
and who can never hope to comply even through God^s 
agency, without putting themsdves to the doing of tim 
tery thing commanded of God«-«i.And it is only by driver* 
ing such a message, that we, Brethren, can be ^^ work- 
ers together with God." Let us then go forth with it ; 
and clearing God, throw all the guilt of sin with its dea- 
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«rt of wrath, upon the sinner's single self. Let us make 
him see and feel that he can go to hell only as a sdf-de* 
•troyer^-^hat it is this feet, that will give those chains 
their strength to hold him, and those fires the anguish of 
their burning* Let us if we can, make this conviction 
take hold of his spirit, and ring in his ccmscience like the 
note of the second death • If he trembles at the sound 
in his ears^ then let us point him to that mercy which a 
dying Jesus feels for him, and tell him with the sympa^ 
ihieai of men who have been in the same condemnation, 
that he need but to love and trust Him, and heaven is 
his inheritance. Without derogating from the work of 
God's Spirit let us urge him to his duty-i^-fo kU dnty^-^io 
Aw dtdy, as a point*blank direction to business now on 
hand and now to be done. With the authorised assur^ 
ance that ^ peradventnre God may give him repentance,' 
let us make known to him the high command of God 
^^ ttriM to enter in at the strait gate " — and mi^ke him 
hear every voice of truth and mercy in heaven and on 
earth, echoing the mandate. 

Then shall the ministers of reconciliation be dad with 
truth as with a garment, and deUveriog their message not 
only in its substance but in its true manner and form, shall 
commend themselves to every man's conscience In the 
s^ht of God. Having his strength perfected in their 
weakness, they shall go forth ^ as archangels strong,' and 
bidding the wide earth receive God's salvation, the bands 
of belt f^all break, and a redeemed world return to the do" 
minion of its God. 

Finally, I cannot conclude without remarking, how 
fearful are the condition and prospects of the sianer. His 
•in is his own. He yields himself by his own free act, 
by his own dioice, to those propensities of his nature^ 
which under the weight of God's authority he ^intghl to 
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gotrem. The gratification of these be makee his chief 
good, immortal aa he is* For tins he lives and aeta*^ 
this he puts ia the place of God-.-i-aBd for this, and for 
nothing better he tramples on Qod's authority and incurs 
his wraths Glad would he be, to escape the guilt of it* 
Oh—'Oould he persuade himself that the SaxAt is not hie 
own,~4his woold wake up peace in his guiltjr bosom^ 
Could he believe that God is bound to convert and save 
him ;' or even that he could make it certain that God will 
do it,--4his would allay his fears,— «this would stamp a 
bow on the cloud that thickens, and darkens, and thun- 
ders damnation on his guilty path. But hia guilt is all 
his own, and a just Qod may leave him to his choice. 
He is going on to a wretched eternity, the ael^^fiade vie* 
tim of its woes. Amid sabbaths and bibles, the interees* 
sions of saints, the songs of angels, the intreaties of God'a 
ambassadors, the accents of redeeming love, and the 
blood that speaketh peace, he presses oil to death. God 
beseeching with tenderness and terror— Jesus telling him 
he died onoe^ and co\ild die again to save him-^-^Hnerey 
weeping over him day and night—heaven lifting up its 
everlasting gates.— bell burning, and sending up its smoke 
of torment, and the weeping and the wailing and the 
gnashing of teeth, withm his hearing,— ^-and onward still 
he goes.— See the Infatuated immortid ! — Fellow sinner^ 
—IT It rou. 

Bowels of divine compassion*— Jength, breadth, height, 
depth of Jesus' love— Spirit of all grace, save hinu*.i*Oh 
save him— or he dies forever. 
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COLOSSIANS I. 28. 

fVhom ioe preachy warning every man^ and teaching, 
every man in aU wisdom ; that we may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus. 

The mighty energy of benevolence ran 
through the ministrations of that beloved servant 
of Jesus, the Apostle Paul. A distinct and settled 
purpose of his benovolence, appears in the decla- 
ration, made concerning himself and his fellow 
Apostles, which I have now read to you. He had 
previously spoken of the nature of the Kingdom of 
Grace which had been established on^ earth under 
Christ Jesus, and of its consummation in the pre- 
sentation of the redeemed to Christ at the last day 
in perfect holiness ; and had represented the pro- 
clamation of this mercy as not confined to bis 
brethren the Jews, but extended to " every creature 

* This Sermon was also delivered at the ordination of the Rev. Joel H. 
I.I9SIJCT, orer tlie Second Congregational Church and Society in Hart- 
lbrd| Feb. 26, 1824, and at the ordination of the Rev. Seth Bliss over 
the Congregational Church and Society in Jewett-City, June 15; 1825. 



tvhich is under heaven/' and himself as com mis^ 
dioned, in ^^ fulfilling the word of God/' to make 
known " the mystery^' of grace, " hid from ages 
and generations/' even the mystery of " Messiah 
among Gentiles" as well as Jews, ^^ the hope of 
glory." Having received a commission from 
Christ which terminated in so glorious a result, 
and which was as broad in its application as the 
earth, this Apostle laboured, as it were, for the 
conversion of a world. He extended his ministry 
over large portions of the earth ; and every hearer 
to whom he addressed the Gospel, he aimed at 
calling to the holiness and joys existing in the 
eternal Kingdom of God. He preached thus 
laboriously, that he " might present" — with the 
purpose, as far as his agency might contribute to- 
ward it, of presenting ^^ every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus." 

The conduct of Paul in his ministry brings to our 
notice an important duty of the minister of the 
gospel ; to the illustration of which, the present 
discourse will be devoted : that he ' should make 
it a distinct and settled purpose of his ministry to 
present, if possible, every one of his people, in 
the last day, perfect in Christ Jesus. 

In illustrating this particular duty of the minis- 
ter of the gospel, I will attempt to exhibit ; 



I. The nature of the purpose itself, which he is 
required to cherish : ^^ that we maj present everj 
man perfect in Christ Jesus." 

II. The means by which he should endeavor, if 
possible, to accomplish it : ^^ whom we preach, 
warning every man, and teaching every mar, in 
all wisdom." And 

III. The considerations which urge him to 
make this a distinct and commanding purpose of 
his ministry. 

I. What, then, is the nature of the purpose, re- 
quired of the minister of the gospel, of presenting 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus ? 

The very terms in which it is expressed, obvi- 
ously describe it as a purpose which respects, as 
the final end, the glory to result from the present- 
ation of the redeemed to Christ ; which seeks, as a 
proper preparation for that end, the perfection of 
men through the gospel ; and which extends, in its 
applicatbn, to every hearer who waits on his 
ministrations* 

I say the purpose respects, as its final end, the 
glory to result from the presentation of the re- 
deemed to Chrht. The Apostle Paul fixed the 
eye of faith on that future scene, as the grand 
consummation of the ministry of reconciliation 
on earth. All the agency of Christ in establishing 



«nd conducting a Kingdom of grace on the earth, 
and all the agency of the Apostles and friends of 
Christ in their co-operation, he considered as 
preparatory to results there. Here lay the scene 
of conflict and pending decision; the scene of 

glorious triumph, there. There upon the threshold 
of eternity, he expected that all believers who 
were here redeemed through the blood of Jesus^ 
would be presented to him as a glorious church, 
^ in a state of complete holiness, ^^ without spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing." There he foresaw 
the joy of Christ and of sinners converted and 
sanctified under his mediation, on meeting each 
other upon the borders of the heavenly world, 
and in mutually beholding the fruits of his dying 
love in their ransom unto God ; and how Christ 
and, through him, the Father, would be forever 
glorified and admired, and they eternally blessed, 
as he rose with them to the kingdom above^ anH 
delivered them up to the Father, to be united 
inalienably to the holy society of heaven. That 
day of the final results of labours in the kingdom 
of Christ on earth, lay open to his mind in all the 
light of day and vivid impression of reality ; and 
to contribute directly to such glorious results by 
his efibrts in the ministry, was the dbtinct and 



settled inteition of his souK Such should be the 
intention of every minister of the gospel. 

Again : it is a purpose which seeks^ as the pro- 
per preparation for such a scene, the perfection of 
men in Christ Jesus: or their conversion and sane- 
tification through the Gospel. The Apostle knew 
that they only, to whom Christ had become 
their wisdom^ righteousness and sanctification, 
would be qualified to be presented to him, and 
by him, to the Father; and that the present 
season was the only time allowed for this prepara- 
tion. They who did not return to God under the 
reign of the Mediator, would find the thought of 
admission, too late, when he had forever yielded 
up his kingdom to the Father, and the gates of 
heaven were eternally shut on the hardened, the 
hopeless, the reprobate. His soul was bent, 
therefore, in all its energy, on promoting among 
men repentance toward God.and faith in the Lord 
Jesus, here, on earth ; and immediately, while the 
day of salvation was beaming and the heralds of 
mercy were abroad on their errands ; as he would 
ever witness the sight, or have them ever exult in 
the joy, of their being presented to the Lord Jesus 
as his ransomed people. Every minister, who, 
like Paul, enters into this purpose of mercy, will 
have respect in his ministrations, then, to the con- 
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version of sinners unreconciled to God, and to the 
edification, the growth in faith and piety, the ad«^ 
vanced and complete sanctification of real converts 
and beKevers ; and will aim to counteract all that 
influence of opinion or practice which operates as a 
barrier, and to aid all that which is itself an aid, 
to this progress of reformation : that he may pro- 
mote the perfection of men in Christ Jesus. 

Once more : it is a purpose which extends, in 
its apfdication, to every hearer to whom he addres* 
ses the Gospel. The broad commission of Paul 
extended to the whole Gentile world ; and though 
he could not, personally, proclaim the Gospel to 
every man on earth, yet, in the spirit of his com- 
mission, he aimed at the salvation of every one to 
whom he was enabled to preach the gospel. He 
preached not to assemblies collected in the course 
of his travels, but he aimed at converting, if pos* 
sible, every hearer ; and in the scenes of his stated 
ministry, like that at Ephesus, he testified, publicly 
and from house to house, to all who were hb mU 
ling hearers, repentance towards God and faith in 
the Lford Jesus, that, if possible, he might be the 
instrument of their salvation. To the minister of 
the gospel now, set over a distinct people, all of 
whom recognize their relation to him as their cho» 
sen pastor, it can be no less than a purpose to aim 
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at the conversion of every individual, among them, 
yet unreconciled to God, and the edification o( 
every one who sustains the hopes of a reconciled 
believer ; a purpose to seek the salvation of every 
individual among them, whether affluent or desti- 
tute, whether learned or ignorant, whether correct 
or erroneous in belief, whether hardened or hum- 
ble in spirit, whatever be his condition here, or to 
human view his prospects for eternity. With a 
charity that is without partiality and without hy- 
pocrisy, and full of heavenly fruit, he is to bind 
bis heart to every individual of them, as being one 
of the lost children of Adam, infinitely needing 
an interest in the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus wi& the eternal glory, and try, by every 
method of love, to lead him to the heavenly 
Shepherd of souls. 

But how shall the minister who enters wi^ his 
heart into this design of benevolence, attempt to 
accomplish it ? With this inquiry before us, i pio- 
ceed to examine ; 

IL The means by which he should endeavor, 
if possible, to accomplish the design. And here, 
9o far as the conduct of his ministrations b con- 
cerned, the means adopted by the apostle, re- 
quire fais .faithful attention : ^^ whom we preacb-~ 
warning evecy oian and teaching ev^y man— in 

all wisdom." 

2 
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The minister bent on the accomplishment of so 
merciful a design, must, like Paul, preach Christ. 
The mediation of the Lord Jesus, as it is exhibit- 
ed in the gospel, is the grand expedient which God 
has adopted to recover lost men to his favor and 
his holy kingdom. His death on the cross, con- 
sidered in its connection with the constitution of 
his person, and in its relation to the moral govern- 
ment of God over us, accompanied with those 
other acts in which he engages on the throne of 
heaven in behalf of sinners returning to God, shows 
us what Christ is ; and arrays before us that atone- 
ment which reconciles God to us, and that infinite 
compassion which moves us to return ; and from 
Christ, a renovated world derives its being, its 
breath, its life. Though every doctrine and pre- 
cept of revelation has such a connection with the 
designs of Christ, as that, allowing the existence 
of his mediation, it were necessary to exhibit it in 
order to preach Christ faithfully, and nothing can 
be kept back of the whole revealed counsel of God^ 
because all is obligatory and profitable : yet, des- 
titute of his mediation, the whole were a dead let- 
ter, unable to eflfect a reconciliation between God 
and man, or break down the empire of sin in any 
soul ; and it is his mediation in subservience to 
which they are now preached, and be himself is to 
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to be preached as the great theme of Chris- 
tianity, as the grand fountain of light and of hfe to 
the world : he^ the crucified Lamb of God ; the as- 
cended Advocate of his people ; the royal King of 
Zion, subduing by his glorious beauties the hearts 
of the people to his love ; from whom proceeds 
the influence that converts the erring, melts the 
stubborn, sanctifies the unholy, and keeps the be- 
liever, with mighty power, in the way to salvation. 
Further : The minister in endeavoring to effect 
such a purpose, must apply his instructions to eve^ 
ry one of his people ; '' warning every man and 
teaching every man." No one, whom in public he 
addresses on the truths of the gospel, should he 
fail to reach with the pointed force of his applica- 
tions to the judgment, to the conscience, to the 
heart ; but endeavor to rouse up every individual 
mind to its spiritual concerns, with all the impas- 
sioned love that is awakened in him while he con- 
nects the destinies of every one with the final ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ. Nor should he fail, in se- 
lecting subjects out of the rich store-house of the 
divine word, to bring to the sanctuary, in due sea- 
son, a portion for all, in order to reach, if possible, 
with the salutary influence of the gospel, every 
case of ignorance, error, sin, unbelief, prejudice, 
which micy be a barrier in the way of the salvation 



of any bearer. On thb same distinct errand of 
love, he vtriH meet tbem, Kkev?ise, in private, and 
give ttieni the particular warnings and Instructions, 
which are more appropriate to them as individu- 
als, which are dbtitled on the ear of private confi* 
dence, and which gaita on the heart by the silent 
force of love ; and endeavor to rectairo, to restore, 
to strengthen, to confirm, to advance, accordingly 
as the sphitual state of each may require, in rela- 
tion to his appearing at last before the Son of Man. 
Still further : The minister should endeavor to 
Accomplish such a design of mercy, by conducting 
his ministrations, like Paul, ^^ in all wisdom." 
Though, as an- ambassador for Christ, he has re- 
ceived the grand outlines of hb instructions^ which 
be must not fail to commutvicate, and from which 
he is never to swerve ; yet there is much room left 
Ibr wisdom in the manner of conducting hb em- 
bassy. He must so adapt his instructions to the 
varied circumstances of his people, as to unbiassed 
judgment (and for such a judgment he must crave, 
of God who giveth liberally, the wisdom which is 
from above) appears most conducive to their spirit- 
ual interests : as Paul, when preachmg Christ to 
the Jews, approached their minds through the rev. 
elation of the prophets ; and when, to the Atheni* 
ans, through the first principles of natural religion, 
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•?in€ed by (be works of creation ; becoming ^^ to 
the JewSy as a Jew^ that he might gain the Jews ; 
to them that are without law, as without law, that 
be might gaia them that are without law; to the 
weak, as weak, that he might gain the weak ; made 
all things to aH men, that he might, by all means, 
8a?e some." On the one hand, he should avoid 
every thing, in the manner of conducting his min^ 
istry, Ibftt would excite a needless prejudice in any 
of their minds, and place a barrier between the in- 
fluence of his ministry and their salvation ; and on 
the other, by a wise adaptation of truth to their va- 
rious circumstances, extend, as far as possible, the 
positive influence of k to eveiy soul : being pa. 
tient toward all ; warning some, comforting others ; 
rebuking with all long suffering the hardened, and 
meekly instructing those who oppose themselves ; 
of some, having compassion and using sharp rem- 
edies with others ; making a prudent difference, 
that through the various tempers and states of his 
people, his grand design of love in the ministry, 
may flow, unobstructed, to their hearts, with a 
bealtng and sanctifying vigor. 

With this view of the purpose to be cherished 
by the minister of the gospel in regard to his peo- 
ple, and the means by which he should endeavor, 
if possible to accomplish it, I proceed, as was pro- 
posed, to exhibit ; 
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HI. The considerations which urge. him ta 
adopt this as the distinct and settled purpose of his 
ministry. 

1. The purpose we have been considering, is 
demanded of the minister, by the obrious design 
of the office of the Christian ministry ^ unfolded in the 
commission; ^^ Preach the gospel to every crea^ 
ture." 

The design of this office is to prepare men, un- 
der the mediation of Christ, for the eternal king- 
dom of God ; and how can the minister rightly 
sustain it, without entering into the design with 
his whole soul ? Nor is there any evideuce against 
this being the only direct object of the institution 
in the fact that it will not actually be efficient to 
the salvation of every man. For the destruction 
of those who are not saved under the mediation 
of Christ, is to be ascribed, surely, not to the di- 
rect influenoe of his mediation and the ministry 
of men under it/ but to other and positive influ- 
ences on the side of evil. The Saviour thus dis- 
claimed before Nicodemus any such design oq 
his first mission to the world as judgment — he 
came not to condemn it, but that it might be sa- 
ved — aod ascribed the cause of condemnation 
under the gospel to the invincible attachment of 
sinners to their sins, in opposition to all its power- 
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(u\ and salutary influences^ The direct aim of 
the institution, is, obviously, that which was en- 
tertained by the Saviour on his mission to the 
earth, to seek and to save that which was lost ; that 
which was breathed through the positive com- 
mission which be gave the ministers of his gos- 
pel before his ascension ; ^' preach the gospel to 
every creature ;'' that which the apostles claim- 
ed for it before their converts, that ^^ God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them." It is the 
ministry of glad tidings, the ministry of peace, the 
ministry of reconciliation. How then can a man 
sustain this^office, instituted to advance the king- 
dom of the Redeemer, and comply with the spirit 
of his commission, without distinctly and solemnly 
purposing to promote the salvation of every one 
of the people to whom he ministers ? Is it a 

« 

a ministry of commands ? Why shall he lay the 
injunctions of God upon them to repentance and 
holiness, unless it be with the design to influence 
them, if possible, to obedience, that they may be 
perfect in the day of Christ ? Is it a ministry of 
warnings and threatenings ? Why shall he unfold 
the terrors of the Lord, but with the purpose of 
persuading them to flee from the wrath to be 
revealed at the coming of Christ ? Is it a min- 
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istry of innlation and iDtr.ea(y ? Why invube 
them and earnestly intreat Ihem to reccmciliatiaa 
through the dying Mediator, but with the inlent 
that they may participate in the glories that are 
everlastingly to crown >his people when .presented 
to him and his, Father in heavea ? 

Will you, then, break down the purpose, justly 
inspired by his commission, by pointing him to 
his owD feebleness as a finite creature, and hi& 
dependence on the infinite God foi: success ? He 
verily acknowledges the gospel to be powerful 
through God to salvation : but, because his own 
influence is weak and divine influences alone txMca 
the scale, shall this prevent him from throwing all 
the influence he can on the side of human salvatianP 
Satan, and men leagued with him for the destruc- 
tion of men, are not deterred (rom their aiflss, by 
.this consideration : but they have purposes of 
ruin to accomplish, which band ^them together, 
with all their enei^, against the Lord and his 
anointed One. And shall he be less strong in hir 
purpose of mercy, who can plead the commission 
of Christ as his warrant, and the influences of the 
spirit as his strength and his shield ? 

Will you weaken the resolution his commission 
inspires, by reminding him oCthe certain destruc- 
tion of many of mankind, notwithstanding aU ihe 
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means used for their salvation. Ab, he is well 
aware of this lamentable fact ; and he well knows 
too, where to laj the blame of this ruin : on the 
ruined themselves. Where, then, in this conflict 
of heaven and hell, of holiness and sin, of salvation 
and ruin, shall he throw his influence P Shall he 
directly attempt to place any among the hopeless 
reprobate ? Shall he neglect any as already of 
the number ? Or, shall he not rather in God's 
behalf, lifl. up his feeble arm and voice in protesta- 
tion against this work of ruin, and attempt to call 
over every sinner from the ranks of rebellion to 
the side of Jehovah ? 

Will you reach the resolution it is the object of 
his commission to inspire, by adverting to the de» 
serts of hb people and hb obligation to acquiesce 
in their destruction as an act of divine justice ? 
O, he will acknowledge that eternal death is the 
desert of all, himself and his people ; and never 
will he hope for salvation himself, or encourage 
them to expect it, at the immense sacrifice of 
God's justice, and God's authority over his king- 
dom. But, it is on the basis of a provision, which 
God himself has made, to sustain these interests 
in the salvation of believers, that he has received 
the broad commission of the gospel that inspires 
the heavenly purpose of attempting their salva- 

3 
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tion : and sbaH be distrust the adequacy of divine 
piovisioQB of forgiveDeas ? 

Or, is the purpose demaoded by his commissioii, 
to be destroyed by his resigoatiou to the purposes 
of God respecting the ultimate consequences of 
redemption ? He is to be wiiliog and desirous 
that the holy purpose^ of God should receive an 
exact accomplishment But these purposes relate 
to consequences that are developing under a 
system of redemption, and under the operation of 
the means of grace : and what these consequences 
will be, with respect to the individuals among 
whom he ministers, how knows he ? He has not 
been initiated into the secret counsels of Heav- 
en. The elect and the reprobate, a distinction 
developing in the work itself, are not iBade ready 
to his hands. Nor is it any part of his office under 
the gospel to single out any for the final execution 
of justice. He leaves it with God, who ^^ knowelh 
how to reserve the unjust unto the day of judg* 
ment to be punished :" and goes on in the labor 
to which he is appointed, knowing no other pur- 
pose in his ministry but that which appears on the 
ibce of his commission and breathes through its 
spirit r^' Preach the gospel to every creature ;" 
^^ disciple all nations ;" bring salvation to the 
doors, and, if possible, to the hearts d* every lost 
child of Adam. 
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Let the objections, then, be what they may, 
which are brought against his entertaining such a 
purpose in the ministry, the commission under 
which he acts and which he receives from Christ, 
is enough to justrfy him in it, and to strengthen 
him to a hofy ardor in it, however great may be 
tbe hosts of opposition. He can show the plain 
commission under which be acts, and leave it to 
objectors^ if 'there be such, to settle their disputes 
with Christ, who gave the commissioQ ; and in the 
mean while, till Christ come, go on with his labors 
of krve, i» tlie plain path of his duty, solemnly 
bent on tbe conversion of every sinner, and tbe 
progress, toward perfection, of every saint, or the 
reformirtion of aH, on the salvation of ail. 

2. Another consideration urging the minister of 
tbe gospel to make this the solemn purpose of his 
mimstry, is, the connection it has with the proper 
discharge of his duties in the ministry. 

Tbe minister, like his felbw men, is a being of 
weakness and frailty, clothed with human pas* 
sions, and encompassed with temptations and 
trials; and with all these disadvantages, he is^ 
placed in an office, which has depending on it, so 
high consequences as the glory of the Mediator, 
aad^ the salvation of men, and which calb bim to 
many pecttliacly arduous and trying duties. 



What purpose then can he carry mlh liiin into 
this station, and cherish while in it, which can be 
a means of leading him to the comfortable, the b* 
borious, the faithful discharge of its duties, but 
this, which faith inspires, which fastens on the 
glorj to be revealed at the coming of Christ, and 
places in prospect ever j hearer of the gospel in 
the midst of ihat opening scene of eternity ? 

Let this purpose be dismissed from his soul, let 
him forget the 6nal glories of that kingdom to 
which it is his office to minister, let him be indif** 
ferent to the reformation of his people, — he may 
indeed be hurried onward in his duties towards 
them by the force of human applauses; he may 
fall asleep over them in the apathy of indifference ; 
he may retire in disgust from the ministry : but 
never will he in love surrender his body and soul 
to Christ, in laborious, cheerful, animating ser* 
vices for his glory. 

The minister who cherishes not this purpose, 
may be animated to his duties by human ap- 
plauses. He may court the voice of flattery for 
talents or learning or eloquence or piety ; and in 
his study, in hb public ministrations, and in his 
private visitations among his people, aim at setting 
himself forth in the manner most pleasing to their 
tastes and dispositions ; but O, how like a monster 
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will he appear in his owo ejes, by thus exalting 
himself, in all his duties, above his glorious Master 
Christ, who is the joy and admiration of all heav- 
en I How abominable will all his duties appear 
in being done unto men and not unto Christ ! 
How can he have the face to sustain an o£Bce be- 
fore men designed for the glory of Christ, in order 
to accomplish such sinister purposes ? How must 
he feel as if every one knew his perversion, and 
not look a soul in the face without the blush of con- 
scbus unworthiness, the confusion of shame ! And 
if, on the other hand, he look to the spiritual cir- 
cumstances of his people, the pressing necessity of 
their reformation through the gospel, the joys and 
honors that would fk>w to Christ from their being 
presented to him, in the last day, as trophies of his 
triumphs ; O, what a chill will come over his spir- 
it9 for the indifference to such interests that spoils 
all his performances ! There will be no comfort at 
heart in the duties of the ministry, no proper dis- 
charge of them as to their true spirit, even though 
by the strength of human considerations he were 
borne through the externals of duty to thi^satisfac- 
tion of men. But this force of human passions, 
that mars the comfort and spirit of his duties, may 
draw bim away even from their correct external 
performance. Instead of being a guide to the 
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flock iQ the way of liutb and boliness, he majT give 
way to their waywardness and pioneneas to err ; 
and be drawn himself, by the passions to which he 
yields, into the paths of error and of sin. 

The minister wha cherishes not this purpose to- 
wards his people, may fall asleep over them in the 
apathy of ind^erence. Asleep to eternity and 
asleep to time, he may drudge on in bis acc«s- 
Comed rounds, as the mere creature of necessity. 
The brightest opportunities of doing good pass, the 
golden moments of salvation fly, the victisis of 
spiritual death increase, he and bis people are 
borne onward toward the coming of Christ, yet no 
purpose to save the lost, rouses him from his shioih 
bers, no purpose to present them to Christ a» the 
triumphs of his grace, starts him from his letlmrgy 
of death. He lets the world wbiil on its migfaty 
rounds, he leaves the end lodced up in fete^ a^d 
on he dreams ! His indifference dries up the fbun- 
tain of life and feeling in him, and epoiis all his 
duties. He speaks ; but it is because he nhist 
speak-ir-a dire necessity. He speaks ; but it is as 
a standing corpse — ^the mere figure of life. He 
speaks; but it is like the floating visions of a 
dream, rather than those living realities of the 
gospel that, move heaven and hell to tlieir centres:! 
How comfwtless to himself, how profitless to the 
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kingdom of Cbrist, are hie labors ; and could you 
look into bis soul as jou follow him to the study, 
to the pulpit, to every scene of duty ; O, what 
dryness would appear to you ! O, what leanness ! 
O, what drudgery ! O, wiiat bondage ! 

The minister who cherishes not this benevolent 
purpose towards his. people, may retire in disgust 
from the ministry. I cannot conceive of a more 
pitiable being, on this side eternity, one engaged 
in a more thankless task, than the heartless, worldly, 
unaffected minister of the gospel, who has become 
disgusted with his employment. £ngaged in an of** 
fice neither lucrative nor (in the eyes of many) hon- 
orable, the pvper labors of which surpass those of 
aiqr other calling on earth, without the conscious- 
ness of holy purpose, or any experience of the love 
of Christ or the value of souls to sustain his spirits^ 
doing nothing in heart for the spiritual improve- 
Hient of his people, borne down with a Conscious 
sense of the displeasure of Christ and the guilt of 
his ministry, deprived of most of the pleasures of 
this life and cheating hinoself out of tho^ of the 
next, and wearing away life in this cotirse — for 
what ? For the aaere honor of consistency in re- 
maining m it ; for the mere fear of shame in leav- 
ii^it: for nothing but a shadow, compared with 
the realities that should bind his heart lAialienaMy 
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to the office and to his people, and sweeten all his 
labors. No wonder that after the delusion of hopes 
cherished in the days of inexperience is over, and 
he beholds the comfortlessness of his situation, he 
shouM come to a serious stop ; and look around 
for some escape from the goading ills of his em- 
ployment. He may, at such. a period of agitation, 
wake up to a better purpose respecting the minis- 
try, and one that shall sustain him in it, and then 
it will be well for him ; but need I say, that greats 
is the probability that he will make the best re- 
treat he can out of an office that disgusts, and that 
worries, to some employment more congenial to 
his worldly feelings. ^ • 

But it is this purpose, to present his people per- 
fect in the day of Jesus, that binds the heart of the 
contrite and humble minister to his Saviour and 
bis people in the office, and that animates him to 
devote joyfully all his powers to such acts of be- 
nevolence as are involved in its duties. Under 
the strong impressions received from the word and 
Spirit of Grace, working mightily in his soul, as in 
the apostle, he devotes himself to the great and 
affecting purpose of laboring for the salvation of 
bis people in the day of Christ By such a hol^ 
purpose, inspired at the throne of the Mediator, he 
enters upon the office^ feeling it to be one worthy 
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to absorb his time and powers ; he kills the world* 
ly considerations that would gain on his heart unto 
victory ; he wards off the lethargy that would steal 
over his senses ; he binds himself to his employ- 
ment until Christ shall call him out of it by disa- 
bility here or to his presence in the heavens. In 
discharging the duties of his ministry, too, the in- 
fluence of such a design will be felt on his own 
bappiness, in being a willing servant of Emman- 
uel ; and to every duty will he go, so far as such, a 
purpose reigns within him, with joy in being allow- 
ed a share in such a ministration of mercy. How 
active will such a purpose render him to study and 
furnish his mind to usefulness ; to seize the oppor- 
tunities of instruction and guidance; to call in 
every assistance of prayer and effort for his people ; 
and to labor with his might, while the day of ac- 
tion lasts, in the cause of salvation ! And O, what 
a savor of love, of Christ-like, God-like love, will 
it spread through his performances. How will he 
weep and rejoice over his people, and make one 
with them in their true spiritual interests ; the ig- 
norant, kindly instruct ; the erring, faithfully warn ; 
the careless, arouse ; the inquiring, direct ! How 
will he rejoice over converts returning to God, and 
over their sted fastness and order in the faith ; and 

mourn over all the remaining impenitent, and over 

4 
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their worldliness and unbelief! How will he re-* 
joice in the visitations of the Holy Spirit among 
them, and court his stay ; and mourn in sorrow 
orer the sins that provoke his withdrawment, and 
beg his return ! Follow him among his people on 
bis errands of love, and how is his holy purpose 
felt in the sanctuary, in the social meeting, in the 
family ; among sinners, among inquirers, among 
Christians ; by the afflicted, by the sick, by the 
dying. O, how eager to search out every lost 
sheep that is wandering on the mountains of sio, 
and bring him back to the fold of Jesus, the com- 
passionate and faithful Shepherd ! 

3. Another consideration ui^ing the minister of 
the gospel to make this the solemn purpose of his 
ministry, is, the connection it has wUh the co-opt- 
ration of God wiiH his labors in the ministry. 

The influence of the Spirit, by which alone the 
ministry of the gospel becomes efiectual, are dis- 
pensed by the Mediator according to his sovereign 
wisdom and love ; but his sovereignty does not 
disconnect them from the proper means, nor over- 
look the ministrations which he has himself ap- 
pointed of his gospel* The wisdom of God has 
been exhibited in adopting the ministration of men 
under the Messiah, and their preaching the cross 
of Christ, as the grand means of salvation ; so that 
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it IS not more true, that be uses divine influences 
with men, than it is, that he saves by the preacih- 
iogoftbegoepel. 

Whose minbtrations of the gospel, then, can be 
expected to invite the co-operation of God, and to 
oome to others in the power of the Holy Ghost, 
like his, who performs them in the mighty energy 
of a purpose to call, if possible, every hearer to 
Christ, and present him at .last as a trophy of 
grace to the Redeemer ? 

. The rule of blessing those who co-operate with 
Him, and those only, isx)nc which God respects in 
the dispensation of the Spirit. He will not co-op- 
erate with (hose who do not co-operate with him, 
and will always, adhere to the rule of government, 
stated by David to Solomon ; " serve him with a 
perfect heart, and with a willing mind; for the 
Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all 
the imaginations of this thoughts ; if thou seek 
him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
him, he will casjt thee. off for ever." What then 
can the minister expect, according to this rule of 
the divine blessing,, as to the co-operation of God 
with him in his labors, if he enter not into them 
witb the solemn purpose at heart of attempting the 
salvation of his people ? The Lord who looketh 
en the heart, will see no ground in the ministrations 
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of such a man, in the spirit with which he under^ 
takes the oflice and performs its duties, to bless 
him ; to co-operate with him ; to own him as the 
instrunoent of sanation ; and if God overlook such 
a barrier to the influences of the Spirit as he, and 
come nigh such a people, it will be to give power 
to his mal-treated word for his word's sake, and to 
bless a neglected people for his mercy's sake. But 
he, who performs the work with a heart intent on 
the glory of the Saviour and the salvation of souls, 
whose purpose takes hold on those scenes of fu- 
ture interest for which God designed the ministry 
of reconciliation, is, in spirit, co-operating with 
God in redemption ; he invites the co-operation 
of God with him in hb labors ; be is a fit instru- 
ment to be owned in the work of salvation ; his 
heart is not a barrier between his people and the 
influences of the Spirit, but the free channel for 
their communication ; and to the causes of dis- 
pensing them, which already exist in the word, 
and in the interests of their souls, be adds that of 
a heart fit to receive the blessing. 

The minister bent on such a purpose of mercy 
among his people, will also best bring before them 
the proper means of divine influence. The con- 
nexion which the purf)ose has on his discharge of 
the duties of his office, already considered, illus- 
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trates this point While he agonizes for their 
salvation in the day of Christ, while for this pur^ 
pose, he brings before them every truth of the 
gospel adapted to convert the sinner, and nourish 
the saint, while be teaches and warns every one 
with all the wisdom inspired by such a benevolent 
care for their souls, he most effectually places the 
means of divine influence before their minds, and 
there is the more reason to hope that his adminb* 
trations will indeed be mighty through God to the 
salvation of many. He places before them, so far 
as his agency is concerned, the proper means of 
influencing their hearts; and there is the more 
reason to hope that the Redeemer will make use 
of them for subduing the hearts of sinners to his 
love. 

The minister engaged in such a kind purpose 
among his people, will also invite, in these ways, 
the co-operation of God with him at all times, let 
what may be the state of his people. When they 
are in a state of stupidity and are sleeping over 
the interests that awaken his sensibilities, the 
purpose enkindled in his heart through faith in the 
scenes of futurity, will lead him to weep over their 
danger before the throne of Mercy, and persevere 
in arraying before them still the means of convert- 
ing grace. When they are aroused to a sense of 



their conditioo, and the Spirit is present among 
them with bis influences, to convince, convert, and 
comfort with a Saviour's love, how will his desire 
of presenting them perfect in the day of Christ, 
bear him onward in his labors of love, and animate 
him still to use with them all the means of saving 
influences ! He looks, in this purpose of faith, be« 
yond the confines of this world, to eternity, and 
draws his motives from the period when the* re- 
deemed shall be presented in their glory to Christ, 
Und with a stedfastness unshaken with the fluctua- 
tions of earth, invites, at all times, the Redeemer 
to a co-operation with him in his labors, and to 
adopt out of his people the monuments of mercy. 

4. Another consideration urging the minister to 
ftiake this the purpose of his ministry, ie s in the 
interests concerned in that affecting scene whu^ is to 
take place when the redeemed are presented to Christ. 

The labors of the ministry in this world, are, in 
their nature, preparatory to the eternal dispensation 
which will be introduced at the coming of Christ* 
Were there no resurrection of the dead in Christ 
to a better life beyond these scenes of temptation 
and trial, were not the ministry of reconciliation to 
be the means of preparing a kingdom of glory to be 
presented to the Lord Jesus, the minister might 
say to all his trials and labors, as the apostle, ^^ If I 
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have fought with beadts at Epbesus, what advan- 
tageth it me if the dead rise not ? Let us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow we die." Let me forget my 
labors and my people^ and drown my thoughts in 
this only scene of my being ! But the ministry* of 
reconciliation is placed on a more solid basis. 
The crucified Saviour who is now preached as the 
power of God to salvation, has been among us ; 
has risen from the grave and ascended to the 
throne of majesty ; and as Head over all things to 
the Church, is now sending forth the heralds of 
his mercy, and accompanying them with his pre- 
sence, to prepare out of the nations a people for 
his glory. Soon, too, will he again visit this scene 
of his crucifixion, in all the shining majesty of a 
Saviour, to examine the labors of his servants 
during the years of preparation, to take possession 
of the kingdom prepared for him in the presence 
of an admiring universe, and to deliver it over in 
the beauty of a perfect redemption to the Father. 
O, what a day will that be to the minister of the 
Lord Jesus, who* labored on earth in the benevo- 
lent office of preparing souls unto glory ! What 
but the consciousness that he kept this scene in 
view during his labors, and solemnly cherished the 
purpose of preparing all, if possible, for the joys of 
the salvation then revealed, can sustain him, as he 
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appears with them before the Saviour, and the 
process of judgment goes on with him and with his 
people ? 

He will then realize, more than the brightest 
visions of faith could enable him to do, the w*on- 
derful glories of the Saviour. How will the love 
he had manifested in the counsels of eternity, in 
his first humiliating visit to the earth, and in all 
the providences of his hand towards his people, du- 
ring the long ages of preparation, be now made to 
appear in this solemn review, and at this glorious 
consummation ! How will the vision of it fill his 
bursting heart, as he looks back to his own labors 
and looks upon his people who are present, and 
make him feel, that it were a purpose worthy to 
have absorbed him in the ministry to have been in- 
strumental of co-operating with the purposes of 
such love ? 

How, on that day, will his own joy in the Lord 
depend on having sustained in his labors the pur- 
pose of preparing, if possible, all his people to be 
presented in 'holiness to the Lool! O, when his 
eyes meet the eyes of the Son of Man searching 
into the purposes of his heart ; eyes, beaming benig- 
nantly on every purpose of love to him and to xVk 
wretched on earth, and Crowning on every neglect ; 
what will be his joy, if, with Peter, he can exclaim ; 
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^ Lord, thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that 
I loved thee," Thou knowest that to this scene I 
was ever looking forward during my ministry 
among this people, and solemnly, kindly, warned 
and intreated them to receive thy salvation, and 
purposed, if possible, to present them perfect in thy 
likeness here on this affecting day. Thou know* 
est all the joys and sorrows, the fears and hopes, I 
have sustained, while watching over them and 
watting for their salvation ; and that great as have 
been my sins, my errors, my frailties, (for which I 
fled to the fountain of thy blood,) I have cherished 
the purpose through my ministry of attempting 
their salvation in this day. Oh, how will the lips 
of the Saviour pour, as a father over a beloved 
child, the words of consolation and welcome into 
his ears : ^^ Well done^ good and faithful servant^ 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." But if no 
such purpose reigned in his heart and controlled 
the labors of his ministry, if worldliness, indif-* 
ference, disgust,. ran through all his efforts, how 
will the lips of Jesus assume the sternness of in- 
jured love, vindicating the neglect of his glories 
and of men ; ^^ Depart from me, 1 know you not." 
And how, as he hears the accounts of his peo- 
ple with the Saviour, will the knowledge of such a 
purpose in the ministry, give him a benevolent joy 
in every soul presented to Jesus in .the beauties of 

6 
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a complete redemption, and sustain bim agtunst 
the accusations of malevolence in regard to every 
soul that appears there unfitted to enter the king- 
dom above. How will he rejoice as he presents 
the redeemed among his people, while they stand 
in glory around tjieir Judge, and their hearts are 
thrilling with joy in receiving from his hands the 
immortal crown, and from his lips the welcome 
sentence ! ^ Oh,' say they to him, as their once 
faithful spiritual father and spiritual guide, ^ what 
obligations do we owe you, under the Saviour, for 
that holy purpose with which you sustained the 
ministry among us ; intreating us and warning us, 
as a father doth his children, that we would accept 
the invitation of the gospel, and walk worthy of a 
Saviour who was calling us to his eternal king- 
dom.' ^ Oh, that sermon,' says one ; ^ that private 
counsel,' says another ; ^ that affectionate intreaty,' 
says another; 4hat pressing importunity that would 
not let me go,' says another ; ^ it was the means of 
my salvation and my standing in glory here, as I 
now do, expecting to rise with these millions of the 
redeemed to the endless kingdom of the Father !' 
How can his bursting heart sustain the tide of joy 
that rises in it, on presenting thus his redeemed 
flock to Jesus ! And how will such a purpose, ob- 
served through his ministry, sustain his heart from 
the accusations of malevolence, as he presents to 
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the incensed Judge the portion of his people that 
are unreclaimed and unfitted for his Icingdom. Oh, 
thej <Tj to Jesus, as thej see the terrors of his 
countenance, and realize, in the jojs of the re- 
deemed, the salvation they have lost ; but Jesus 
points them to the day of grace, when he visited 
them with the offers of his Mood, when he placed 
before them the things of their peace, and stood at 
the door of their hearts with weeping intreaties ; 
and throws off from his blessed Person the accusa- 
tions of malice, as he places them among the out- 
cast, the hopeless, the reprobate. Nor can they 
fasten their reproaches on the minister who sus- 
tained in his ministrations among them the pur- 
pose of their salvation in this day. ' Ah, this,' can 
such a minister say, Mhis is the great day of the 
wrath of the Lamb, of which I warned you with 
tears ! this the great day of his salvation to the joy- 
ful millions of the redeemed, of which I told you 
with' affectionate intreaties ! My purpose was, if 
possible, to present you here, with this flock, in the 
joys of a finished salvation, and to rescue you from 
the agQuies of the perdition that is now to be your 
portion ; and with this purpose, I preached Christ 
to every one of ^ou, in the energy of faith and love ; 
and watched over you till you lay on your dying 
pillows and your spirits were wafted away from the 
scenes of my ministrations.' Such a minister, and 
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only he, can look the lost of his people in the lace 
on that day, and with Christ, whoni be served io 
the ministry, cast off from his person and his con* 
science the reproaches of their perdition. 

Should not this scene, then, to which the minis- 
fry is preparatory, be constantly placed before the 
minister during the days of his office ; and ought 
he not, in the energy of faith in such scenes, to rise, 
with Paul, to a settled purpose, of preparing by his 
labors, if possible, every one of his people to stand 
complete in Christ on that day ? 

The duty which we have been contemplating^ 
deserves the serious attention of all who are labor- 

* 

ing in the sacred office of the ministry, and of all 
with whom they labor ; but on the present occa- 
sion I choose rather to refer to the particular rela- 
tion that is to be constituted and sanctioned in our 
presence, anfl confine your attention to the affects 
ing application which the duty ha^ to the pastor 
elect and to the people over whom he is to be 
placed in the work of the holy ministry. 
My Beloved Brother, 
The subject of our meditations is one that you 
have often, no doubt, revolved in your mind in 
days gone by ; but it is suited to come home to 
your heart with peculiar interest, on a day like the 
present, when you are to be inducted, by the min- 
isters of God, into the responsible office of watch-* 
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iog for souls ; wh^n you behold, before you, the 
people among whom you are to discharge that 
office ; and to whom your ministry is to be, in its 
final results, the savor of life and death eternal. 

I trust that you enter, upon this ministry^ with 
an impression on your heart from the gospel of 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, inciting you to aim at 
the conversion and salvation of every one of this 
beloved people. O, cherish such a purpose of 
heavenly mercy in all your labors among them, 
and let it bear you forward with joy through all 
the duties and trials of your office. Set that day 
of Christ before you, on which you expect to pre«» 
sent them in his presence, in all the noon-tide light 
of certainty ; and under the strong impression of 
such realities, like a true friend to their souls, ever 
interpose yourself, as an obstacle, between the lost 
and the ways of ruin, and present yourself, as a 
guide, to all who set their faces towards Zion. 
Let your holy aim at their salvation be manifest 
to their consciences, and prove a witness there to 
the sincerity and power of your ministry. 

What if in this ministration of mercy you find 
dbcouragements ? what if you should labor long, 
and, apparently, without success ? % Never let the 
purpose grow cool in your heart which your com- 
mission bids you cherish, which is so necessary to 
your comfort in duties, which alone invites the 
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Spirit of Grace to co-operate with you in your 
labors, and which is to be reviewed by you on that 
affecting day when the results of your ministry 
shall be told in every soul of this people. 

Go to the throne of God, the Fountain of Eter- 
nal Strength, and renew your strength from day 
to day. Go light afresh before his burning altars 
the flame of your graces, and come forth contin- 
ually in the warmth of re-kindled love to your 
ministrations. You shall reap. Brother, if you faint 
not, a glorious harvest of joy, in the day ^^ when the 
Chief Shepherd shall appear," and place upon his 
fkithful servants the unfading ^' crown of glory.'' 
My Brethren and Friends, 

The embassy which this minister of Christ 
comes to fulfil among you, is one, which, while it 
demands of him the affecting purpose of laboring 
for your salvation, demands of you a cordial co* 
operation with him in this sacred design. 

Unbelief may dispose you to regard this relation 
in the light of one merely external ; and to clothe it 
with the gross attributes of a temporal contract, in 
which he and you are mutually served with tem- 
poral conveniences ; in which his obligations are 
discharged if he perform the round of his external 
duties, and yours, if you externally attend on his 
ministrations and punctually pay him his dues. 
But, look beyond what is merely external in thia 
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reldtioQ-^let faith survej it in the light of the eter^ 
oal world, as the ministry of a soul bent on the sal- 
vation of souls ; of a lost and reclaimed child of 
Adam touched with the infinite glories of the Sa- 
viour and miseries of his fellow sinners, coming to 
you on an embassy of reconciliation instituted of 
God in Chrbt, burdened in heart with the purpose of 
communicating to you the fulness of the blessing 
of the gospel, striving with you by his intreaties 
and with God for you by his prayers, and agoniz- 
ing in spirit over you as the great cause of your 
salvation or perdition, in the coming day of Christ, 
is pending: and say, is there no corresponding 
obligation involved here on your part which all 
that b merely external will never satisfy ? Is there 
not a powerful demand brought to your conscien- 
ces, an affecting appeal made to your hearts, that 
you yield yourselves as fellow workers with him in 
this purpose of redemption ? While, then, he sus- 
tains among you this embassy of mercy^ see to it, 
I beseech you by the joys and agonies attendant 
on the coming of Christ, that you welcome the 
word of grace to your hearts and give your own 
selves to the Lord ; that you contribute your in- 
fluence to aid him in sustaining the interests of 
truth and piety around you; that his influence 
among you, you leave open and unobstructed to 
every soul as a precious means of salvation ; and 
that you throw around him the shield of your 
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hearts and of your prayers to Almighty God, that 
the blessed victories of divine truth and grace may 
abundantly attend on his ministrations. 

This day you behold with joy the Saviour grant- 
ing you a shepherd to guide your feet into the way 
of peace eternal. We, who have come hither to 

k engage in these solemnities and partake of your 

joy, do hail you as favored of God, and shall crave 

f bis blessing, as we return to our habitations, to 

 

crown this relation with grace through long years 
to come. Yet while we are still mingling in these 
^ hallowed scenes, before we pronounce our parting 

benedictions, suffer us, Brethren, to leave with you 
the word of admonition, that on the relation we 
are now to consecrate between you and this pas- 
tor, mighty results are depending in eternity. 
Soon, his lips shall be mute in death ; and your 
ears be sealed in the silence of the grave. There 
shall the winds of ages sweep over you, while the 
mighty affairs of God's government below roll on- 
ward to their consummation. At the appointed 
time, the omnipotent voice shall speak ; and he, 
and you, shall rise. O, in that day of destiny, 
When, on the borders of other worlds, he shall 
resign his commission, and present you, as the sub- 
jects of his ministry, to Jesus ; the results of this 
embassy of love vnll be told, in sentences from 
the Judge, deep in meaning, as eternity; widely 
varying, as Heaven and Hell ! 
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The. shepherds, while watching their flocks upon 
the plains of Bethlehem, were suddenly interrupt- 

I ed by one of the most sublime and surprising 

scenes, which have ever been exhibited on the the* 
atre of the world. But what contributed most to 
the interest of that occasion, was not the glory in 

, which the heavenly visiters were arrayed, nor the 

majesty nor mebdy of the straiqs in which they 
sang, but it was the substance of the message they 
were commissioned to deliver. The event which 
they came to announce, was the wonderful event 
of the incarnation ; and the blessings which were 

' echoed in their songs, were peace an earthy and good 

unU to men. In this hyrnn of praise, in which the 
birth of the Redeemer was celebrated, we have an 
epitome of the whole gospel. It is emphatically 
the gospel of peace. Its design is to effect a re- 
conciliation between the sovereign of the universe 
and this revolted province of his dominion ; to pa^ 
cifj^ the guilty conscience by sprinkling it with the 
p^ace-speaJiLing blood of Christ ; to allay the tur- 
bulence of unhallowed passion ; to transform this 
miserfible world into a peaceful, happy residence) 
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and to prepare its inhabitants for the more perfect 
eogoymeut of peace and rest in eternity. 

If such be the design of the gospel, there can be 
no doubt in regard to the spirit which they ought 
to exhibit, l/vhose office it is to proclaim. this gospel 
to the world. It is a spirit of brotherly kindness 
and peace. As members of the same sacred fra- 
ternity, they are to be forbearing towards each oth- 
er's infirmities, to sympathize in each other's sor- 
fovi^, and to be helpers of one another's joj. And 
hence we find that in the first age of Christianity, 
tAteu its ministers especially felt the need of unionf 
Had co-'Operation, the simple rite of giving the 
hand was instituted as a pledge of fidelity in the 
relation which they sustained to each other. As 
this apostolic usage is srtill retained in the chutth, 
amS as you, my dear sir, have now been solemirf|y 
imfacted to the pastoral office, it becomes my du- 
ty, in l!he name of this ecclesiasttc*al council, to 
give you the right hand of fellowshtp. Take this 
hand then, my Brother, in token of the joy with 
whidt we welcome you to a participation of afhhe 
duties, «nd privileges, and pleasures of our oftce ; 
and m a ptedge that we will extend to yon, as oc- 
CBSioti may reqtiire, our counsel and aid. We will 
beseech th^ Author of alt gracious infliieoces to 
&(tiiengtfiM yoiir hands and quicken your good aflec* 
t!6ns, and ^rt yon a prospemus miiftisrity ; attd if 
we -should be permttted to hear of the loving kiad- 
ntifii of the Lord towards you, we x^m fegiird k « 
an occasion of devoM thanksgiving. But If the 
dark ftnd Btormy clays dfaflSietioii «boald come tlf^- 
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on you, (and who of us has anj security against 
tbem,) we will spread your case bdbre the God of 
consolation, and by our sympathies and prayers, 
do what we can to lighten the burden of your trial. 
And in offering you this pledge of our confidence 
and good wiH, we feel assured that what we so 
cheerfully give will be cordially reciprocated ; and 
that we shall ever find you with the friendly heart 
and the helping hand of a brother. 

But amidst all the grateful associations and hopes 
which belong to this occasion, it is hardly possible 
to suppress, nor should we desire to suppress, the 
solemn reflection, that the time is short* You and 
I, my brother, would fain believe that we have but 
just entered upon the service of our Master ; but 
sorely we need no voice from heaven to tell us that 
ev^en now the record of our labors and trials may 
be nearly closed, ih a little while, at longest, these 
hands, which now meet in token of fraternal good 
will, must become nerveless and insensible as the 
clods. The voice which offers you this tribute of 
affection, will falter in death, and the ear on which 
it falls, will be deaf to the accents of kindness. 
God grant that we may so fill up life with devotion 
to the cause of our Master, that when we shall be 
dismissed firom the service of the sanctuary below, 
we may be admitted to that of the sanctuary above, 
and find many among the ransomed of the Lord to 
constitute our crown of eternal rejoicing. 

To this church and society also, we offer our 
Christian salutations. We rejoice with you, Breth- 
ren and friends, in all the grateful prospects which 
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this day open before you. While we commend 
your zeal and liberality in the support of the Chris*, 
tian ministry, we hope in God that in every tempo- 
ral sacrifice which you have made, you have been 
sowing seed which will yield you a rich harvest of 
spiritual joy. In the man who has now given him- 
self to your service as a Christian pastor, may you 
realize all, and more than all, which your hopes 
have dared to anticipate. May you be permitted, 
for a long time, to rejoice in the light of his instruc- 
tions and example, and he to share in your kind- 
ness, confidence, and prayers. We are glad to 
come and partake of your joy, and bid you God- 
speed in the way in which we believe that Provi- 
dence directs you ; and we will go away thanking 
God for all that is auspicious in your present cir- 
cumstances, and sending up a fervent prayer that 
the morning which now dawns upon you, may grow 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 
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DISTRICT OF COjYJ^ECTICUT, «. 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty-second day of Aojrast, in 
the fifty-second year of the Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica, A. H. Maltby of the said District, hath deposited in this office the title 
of a Book, the right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in the words following, 
to wit : 

^* An Inquiry into the Nature of Sin : in which the views adyancod in 
^ Two Discourses on the Nature of Sin* are further pursued, and yinfficated 
from objections stated in the Christian Adyocate.** 

In conformity to the act of Congress of the United States, entitled, ^^ An 
act for the enoonragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during 
the times therein mentioned,'* and also to the act, entitled, ^ An act sup- 
plementary to an act, entitled * An act for the encouragement of learning, 
by securing the copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors and pro- 
prietors of such copies during the times therein mentioned,' and extending 
the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving, and etching hie- 
torical and other prints." 

CHAS. A. INGERSOLL, Clerk of the District of Conneetieui. 
A true copy of Record, examined and sealed by me, 

CHAS. A. INGE&SOLL, CUrk of the Dutriet of ConnecHcut. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 



X RUTH is learned only at the pure fountains of evidence. 
Authority does not create it; dogmatism recommends it 
not ; neither does violence impose it : from such task-mas- 
ters conscience retreats, that she may hear, in the still 
silence of her musings, the voice of God. 

The honest advocate of truth, while inculcating it upon 
others, will be mindfiil of this only process of conviction. 
He will quietly conduct them by his reasonings to the 
sources of evidence, that truth may captivate them by her 
own persuasive energies. AU ebe is coercion ; which may 
extort the outward assent, but can never inspire the secret 
conviction. This conquest must be of the truths not of 
violence ; and therefore the champions, who would aid her 
victories, must array themselves not in the "clamor" o[ 
loud and authoritative assertion, the " wrath" of peevish 



and intemperate feeling, or the " evil speaking" of invec- 
tive and false accusation; but in the spiritual armor of 
" love and of a sound mind/' " the meekness and gentleness 
of Christ/' unmoved and immoveable. 

" Our defect is of charity" This lamentation has been 
recently expressed, by a distinguished divine, in regard to 
those who occupy the seats of religious instruction, more 
especially in his own city. I will not exult over a confes- 
sion penned in the spirit of humility : it becomes me, rather, 
to participate in the humiliation. Yet, I will say that, if 
that venerable author were surrounded with many instances 
of such uncharitable advocacy for truth as the specimen 
which has furnished an occasion for the following pages, he 
may well deplore so effective a hindrance to the progress 
of the gospel in a city consecrated, by name, the abode of 
charity. The specimen to which I allude is that of an un- 
known individual who appears as a reviewer of " Two Dis- 
courses on the Nature of Sin," for the months of March and 
April last, in the Christian Advocate of Philadelphia. The 
obligations of that writer to demean himself towards me, 
whatever were his views of truth, with the courteousness, 
temperance, and justice of Christian love, he cannot deny : 
I have therefore called it " uncharitable advocacy." 

In presenting the following pages to my readers, I am 
not particularly solicitous to support any charge which I 
might make against that writer, or to defend myself against 
the charges which in that review he has brought against 
me. My object is, rather, an inquiry into the truth which 
has come into controversy between us, and to aid my read- 
ers in resolving a very simple, though weighty, question : 
what is the nature of sin ? The plain answer which I re- 
turned to this question in the Discourses, viz., that sin is 
the conduct of a moral agent in which he violates known duty ; 
does not correspond, it seems, with the views of this writer ; 
and it has mtet with an opposition from his pen, the qualities 
of which will better appear in the sequel. 



The rofiew fornisbes a proper occiuicn for prosecuting 
the inquiry. Whether it posBesses intrinsic m^it to chal- 
lenge a reply other than the Discourses themselves, is not 
for me to decide: but appearaig before the public in a 
periodical which is clothed with the ecclesiastical authority 
of the ex-president of Princeton, it convinces me that there 
is need of plain and thorough discussion on the question in 
controversy. And as the review touches on all the points 
which seem at all relevant to the question, and contains all 
the objections which I can well conceive of being started 
against the definition of sin maintained in the Discourses, 
I know not that a fairer opportunity than is now presented 
me, could arise, of entering more fully into the discussion of 
the subject than I did formerly. 

The subject merits strict attention, Ahhough it be more 
grateful, to the miniBters of Christ and to his people, to carry 
the vigor of their hearts and hands into the benevolent enter- 
prizes of the age, and thus leave, at their deaths, the firagrant 
memorial of theur acts and doings with another generation, 
than to turn aside one moment to settle their views on' any 
point of doctrine ; yet justice to the cause of their Divine 
Master, and an enlightened benevolence in regard to the 
interests of his kingdom on the earth, must dispose tbem to 
seek carefully the truths of Scripture. In re^>ect to the 
truth concerning the nature of sin, particularly ; much is 
involved in it — ^much, with regard to a suitable vindication 
of the justice and glory of God; a becoming humilia- 
tion of sinners ; a correct delineation of the Gospel duties 
of submission, repentance, and faith; a forcible inculca- 
tion of the obligations which bind to the performance of 
these duties : and I feel, therefore, confident, while en- 
tering upon these remarks, that I am warranted to proceed 
in them by the intrinsic importance of the subject to myself 
and my fellow-men. For, need I state, how deeply minis*' 
ters of the Gospel are affected, by the views which they 
take of sin, m the manner of discharging their office of 
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prea<^u>g to sinners 7 or private Christians, in their kiuni- 
liation before God and their strivings after conforoiitjr to his 
will ? or all men, believers or unbelievers, in their oonvic* 
tions of the truth and rectitude of the Gospel ? 

The prosecution of this inquiry will lead me to assume 
the form of controversy : I hope to afoid its asperity. The 
heat does not enable us to see : it is the light only. I would 
remember, through the following pages, my opening re- 
mark, and the excellent rules of Stapfar. Yet, to «t ia 
huipan : and if, in the plainness with which I may occasion- 
ally speak towards one who has made the attack and who 
is anonymous, there should appear, in the view of any, a 
defect of the charity that respecteth, I crave of such an one 
that he fail not himself in the chaf ity that fbrig^veth. 

My controversy is not with that abstract being, the Christ- 
ian Advocate ; it is with the individual writer of the review. 
Nor shall I deem it friendly or just in that .writer, if he shall 
have any strictures to make upon the following pages, that 
be take any method of expressing them in which he shall 
still be anonymous. Decorum and charity should be guard- 
ed by the bonds of a known name. 

The reader who is desirous of prosecuting the inquiry 
with me, may learn, in the following chapter, the state of 
the controversy. All I ask of him in entering upon the 
following pages, is the patience of clear and candid think- 
ing ; without which, he may well disnuss reading, cmitent 
with his knowledge. 



Chap. I.— THE SUBJECT STATED, WITH REFERENCE TO 

THE POINTS IN CONTROVERSY. . 



In order to ascertain on which ride the truth Hes m the 
prsBent ooatroTergjr, it wiH asfOBt iis to propottnd dntinctljr, 
at the threshold of our inquiries, the main points which are 
lU issue. In every case of variance, it is necessary. W^e 
are relieved of the perplexity of irrelevant matters. We 
aurvey -more lucidly the bearing of evidence. But in the 
present case, there lure-pecuKar reason^,- winch demand a 
distiMst statoncBt at the outset. The reviewer has intro- 
€luced> things irrelevant to the real points at issue. He has 
not distinctly stated what they are. He has advanced, with 
random and scattering remarks ; and aided himself, by mts- 
coaeeptions of my meaning and argwnents iflFvehring vtpt- 
tUmmm prmctpH. 

Peshap» it wiH not be too great a digression in liiis place, 
to give those of my readers who have not^se^n the review, 
the brief outline of it whidi fottows. The writer begins 
^th tkeploring that Yale College ahoidd not hate better 
reMgions insliaetioii than the q^eciaen affiMded in the Dis- 
courses. He proceeds, widi finding fiuilt widi my preaching 
at all on such a sobject; my taking fer it the text I did; 
mj expressing the meaning of the text in- words <Ufiering 
firooi those of the apostle ; my explanations of the proposh- 
tion; my arguraemtsin proof of it; my inferences fiH>m it: 
nod: then appends, to this universal fault-fincfeig, serme ten 
or a doxea as he thou^it, na doubt, very horrid consequen- 
ces of there being any truth in the whole matter. The 
whole is wound off with a peculiar flourish of grief over me, 
that I, while yet a young man and without the delay of long 
talks, should have ventured to express my opinion on the 
flubjeet befere lum and the public; have rendered it so 
difficult for me to confess and retract ; and have engaged, 
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with my colleagues in office, to subvert the principles of the * 
great and good Edwards ! A faithful outline of the spirit 
of the review ; almost of the letter ! A skeleton, of it, in 
which the specific organs stand out prominent, as the phre- 
nologist might say ! I have not indeed taken the language 
of the reviewer scattered over several pages of the Advo- 
cate, but I have done it into plain English; calling a spade, 
a spade; as Baxter says of himself in his auto-biography. 
T^Iy this course of the reviewer, which commenced with 
brow-beating me for discussing such subjects in the pulpit, 
and ended with dosing my mouth from ever addressing the 
public again till I reach some higher eminence in age, sa- 
vpurs more of an attempt to put down all discussion, by 
the exercise of wajie authority, than of a fair intention to 
meet a subject on its ' own merits alid give its advocate a 
candid hearing. ' May I be pardoned, if I indulge the strong 
temptation here to inquire : what is the age of this review- 
er ? how long has he talked over his views T what is ike 
age on which he fixes as proper for ezpressitag <^inioB8 to 
thq public ? how long must one talk before he prints ? Did 
Calvin tram^ess these ecclesiaiitical canons. of age and 
talking, by paUishing his Institutes while yet a young^man t 
Who apiong ^iithors, ancient or modem, have insulted the 
aged by such .transgression? But I forbear: remembering 
that I am upon a digression ; which, though it may iUua* 
trate, to such as. have not read thie review, the propriety of 
several remarka which follow, it were tedious to prolong. 

To return. The present case peculiarly demands, that 
every extrinsic thing be separated from the real points in 
question, and that these be allowed to stand or fall with 
the preponderating weight of evidence : — a procedure, the 
fairness of which will be disputed by none whose honest 
intention it is to hold the truth. 

Now the case is not one which jusdy brings into contro- 
versy facts as to the existing characttr of matMnd, In the 
essential facts, I agree with the reviewer. But more of this 
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ftRerwards. Neither does it relate to the degree of guiU 
which attaches to man for his sin : which demands humility 
as deep, as God is great and good. But, it is simply an 
inquiry into the nature of that in man which constitutes 
the fimndtOum of guilt : and all the questions which are fair- 
ly at issue in such a case, are simply three : 

b moral H^aiiimi in man, resohabU into irnmanent pre- 
J^erence ? 

Is a preference which involves the knowledge of Migation 
ieiween moral opposiies ?. 

' Is there morality in any cattse which lies back of moral pre- 
ftrence, occasioning the certainty why the being prefers as he 
does? 

These questions comprise the substance of all contained 
in the Discourses and appended Notes. If these be shown 
true, the amount of what I have advanced, in them, stands : 
if these are false, it falb. For, 

If moral disposition be the preference of a being in regard 
to ultimate ends, then it is reducible to the action of the 
being. We really describe it, by saying, he prefers that 
end. We describe it at its origin, by saying that, when it 
began to be, he then first preferred that end ; and we de- 
jM^ribe its continuance, by saying that he continues to prefer 
that end. We all the while carry with us the idea of an 
active being who prefers: and we all the while suppose 
that, when he carries out his immanent preferences into 
emanent volitions controlling acts of the intellect or body, 
he is still an active being who prefers and chooses. And if 
moral disposition lie here, the original proposition is true, 
so far as it reduces all sin to acts of will in the moral agent.* 

* A late author, defines moral disposition to be 'the bent of the heart 
to the chief good; and, its bent to subordinate good and that which is 
interdicted by law.* These are what I have termed ultimate acts of 
will ; for what will is that which cleaves to no ultimate good ? Subor- 
dinate acts of will are, in my definition, the volitions inmiediately con- 
a&med in overt actions in which the being prosecutes the preferred 
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And again : If preference which is justly called moral, 
necesarily involves the knowledge of obligation between moral 
opposites ; so that one is able to discern, at least, some mor« 
al opposite involved in the ultimate objects of preference 
existing before him, in order to constitute him a moral 
agent ; one, acting in a responsible manner : if, I say, one 
cannot be a moral and accountable agent, without knowl- 
edge of this kind to discern between moral good and evil : 
then, so much of the proposition is triie as defines sin to be 
acts of the agent in which he violates known duty. 

And still further : If the cause which precedes moral pre- 
ference occasioning the certainty why the being prefers afl^ 
he does rather than otherwise, be not, itself, the sin of 
the being ; then the ori^al inferences, deduced from the 
proposition, follow. It very readily appears, that there it 
not a sinfiil heart, in any being, back of his moral prefer- 
ences ; that the sin of Adam, which is the remote cause of 
wrong moral preference in his posterity at the first, and 
which is altogedier distinct from such preference, is not, iU 
self, any sin of theirs ; and also, that whatever be derived 
fi'om him, by the laws of generation, as the immediate dis- 
posing cause of such wrong moral preference in his posterity 

good. That author in his denial, that ein consists in action, misappre- 
hends me ; in supposing that, under that term, I comprehended not, 
with the overt action, the preference of an ultimate good, the chief or 
Subordinate; which he caHshent of heart or disposition. With him,. 
I d^ne the first sin of Adam ; <« his prefereooe of suhordinate, to the 
chief good ;'* and with him, I agree that when the overt act is past, ** if 
the fixed purpose exist, the man is guilty before him, who searches the 
heart." With great pleasure I quote from him the sentiment that be- 
cause sin '* proceeds from the abuse of liberty, not physical incompe- 
tency^ it is chargeable on man only and is moral evil : whilst every 
thing physical in that which is called a transgression, being from God 
is good." ** To denominate sin a physical constituent of man's nature, 
is either to charge it upon God, who made him ; or to account it a mere 
calamity." Will that much respected author pardon me for the brief 
nse I have made of a treatise, designed rather for the eye of his flock 
than of the public ? 
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at the first, yet, no more than the immediate disposing cause 
of the first sin in Adam was to be accounted his, is this to 
be accounted their, sin. 

With this reviewer, therefore, the only points on which I 
am fairly at issue, are the three which I have now advanced, 
and separated into a distinct statement. If he opposes any 
thing contained in the Discourses, he is to oppose, definitely, 
some one of the three things now mentioned ; if he refutes 
any thing, he is to refute some one or other of these particu- 
lar positions : and, whatever exceptions he may take to my 
preaching on such a subject before young men, or express- 
ing my sentiments upon it to the public, or however glibly 
he may think to slide over the parts of the Discourses, piece* 
meal, by assuming theories which beg the very questions in 
dispute, he is reduced to the simple alternative, either to be 
silent or to confiront these particular questions with a distinct 
affirmation or denial. Otherwise, every denial is bare 
breath ; every attempt at discussion, a mere efiUix of words ; 
every appearance of opposition, the shaking of the arms in 
ur. Let the reviewer face either one of these positions and 
distinctly deny it ; and I am ready to affirm, and be at issue 
with him at once. At least, until I hear something less su- 
perficial in thought, and more weighty in proof than has 
been advanced by this writer, directed specifically to one 
or other of these three points, I see no reason to justify me 
in surrendering my affirmation of their truth. To retract 
when necessary, I hope I have the humility ; but to retract 
Without evidence, I would shun the folly. Notwithstanding 
therefore the deep desire of the reviewer to witness a re- 
traction and confession, I most still retain the positions 
taken in the Discourses, and hoM all sin to be, ^agafiai^t^, 
(Rom. iv. 15.) transgression of law. 
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Chap. II— THE PROPOSITION AND ARGUMENTS IN THE 
DISCOURSES, VINDICATED PROM THE OBJECTIONS 
AND REPUES OF THE REVIEWER. 



In requiring " something less superficial in thought, and 
more weighty in proof than has been advanced by this 
writer," I think myself not to have made an uncharitable 
insinuation, or unreasonable demand. And perhaps this 
opinion will receive a little confirmation in the mmds of 
others, if I lead them to contemplate, with me, his objec 
lions to the proposition maintained in the Discourses, and 
his replies to the various arguments alleged in its defence. 
If his objections and replies are shown to be feeble and in- 
conclusive, I am justified in yielding nothing to this advo^ 
cate. 

His OBJECTIONS TO THE PROPOSITION are all reducible to 
this one : viz., that it is not so broad as to include, in it, all 
the varieties of sin. In other words, he does not think that 
vfe can rank, under such a definition of sin, with any pro- 
priety, the following varieties — sin of heart,* sin of omission, 
sin of ignorance. 

* I speak not here of a distinction which seems to gleam upon U9» 
now and then, from this writer, between sin of nature and sin of prac« 
tice, farther than to observe, that so far as any distinct apprehension of 
it is entertained by common mmdty nothing appears, in it, differing es- 
sentially from the distinction between sin of heart and sin of life: the 
mere circumstance of a supposed period of existence in infancy before 
practice begins, which the former suggests, not altering the thing itself 
which, in their mind, is supposed to precede practice. They say, the 
<< sin of our natures," " our sinful natures," '^ the sin of our hearts," 
and *' our sinful hearts," as if they were talking of one and the same 
thing. And ask them why they call their hearts sinful, they immediate- 
ly reply : because our hearts are so nt on the things of time and sense, 
&c., evidently meaning no more all this wUle, except they blind and 
excuse themselves by language expressive of some other agent beside 
themselves, than the /act that they are oflen^ if not always, guilty ef 
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The weakness ef the objection, in respect to any of these 
kinds of sin, will appear at once, in the fact that it proceeds 
on a PETiTio PRiNciPii. He assumes the proposition to be 
ialse. For, as the proposition relates to the essential char- 
acteristics of sin, and as all the proofe bear on these ; it is 
obvions, that if the characteristics stated in the proposition^ 
viz., voluntary agency and knowledge of obligation, are 
proroed to be essential to sin ; they are essential, in some 
manner or other, to every instance and every variety of sin. 
In other words, if the proposition is true, it must control our 
views of sins of heart, omission, and ignorance. On this 
veiy principle, these sins were defined in the Discourses in 
accordance with the essential characteristics of sin embra- 
ced in the general proposition : and the views of them thus 
given, were left to stand or fall with the proofs that went to 
show that voluntary agency and knowledge of obligation are 
always essential to sin. Is it not irrelevant in this reviewer 
therefore, simply to thrust forward his views of such sins, as 
affording authority for rejecting the proposition higher than 
atijf proofs which may be alleged in its defence ? I ask him 
to the proofs: barely reminding him, that his views will 
need a littie correcting, if these evince the proposition to be 
true. In other words, if the proposition be confirmed, by 
evidence, he must change his views, at least so far as to see 
a distinction between the constitutional powers of a moral 
agent and his voluntary agency ^ between the omission which 
arises from there being no opportunity of choice and that 
which arises from a contrary preference ; between the igno- 
rance of him who is deprived of the faculty or the opportu- 
nity of knowledge, and of him who, possessing these, neglects 
them : and^ if he should be extremely reluctant to make 

voluntarily and obstinately preferring these things to the high ends of 
their duty. 

The propriety, however, of making a distinction under the former 
terms which shall diflfer essentially from the one expressed in the latter 
terms, will enter deeply into the discossions which follow. 
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•uch discriminatioti in moral matten, his reluetanee to do 
it will by no meant show any abeiirdity in an established 
proposition which requires it to be done. 

But, lest he, or others, should cavil at this representation, 
I will consider the views he has taken of the sins which he 
thinks to be at variance with the proposition. 

First : In regard to sins of heart. He does, indeed, in 
that part of the review which is devoted to my explanation 
of the proposition in the Discourses, but question the clear- 
ness and accuracy of classing under preferences, choices, 
&c., such immanent acts as coveting, envying, <&c., when 
there is no emanent volition accompanying them to defraud, 
to defame, &c. All I need reply to such a suggestion, how- 
ever, is ; that our susceptibility to such a good as the pos* 
session of property, or the esteem of others, &c., is distinct 
from our actually preferring either to the chief good, or 
preferring that the property or reputation, Ac. which, of 
right, belong to our biother, were transferred to ourselves. 
In the one case, I describe the essential constitution of the 
being : in the other, his idolatry of the world, or his covet- 
ing the good of his neighbour, envying him the possession, 
&c. ; and the forbidden preference which is involved in 
coveting and envying, ia as strictly an act of selibh prefer- 
ence, as when it is followed with the volition of some 
external act for defrauding or for defaming. But as we 
pursue the reviewer through his subsequent remarks, we 
find him reverting frequently to something back and beyond 
the immanent preferences of the being for the wicked hearf, 
the sinful nature, which is to perform such wonders in over- 
turning every argument used in the Discourses : which is to 
prove us ^ilty of that of which we are not and cannot be 
conscious : which is to prove that men condemn each other 
for something beside their real intentions : which is to prove 
that the law and government of God prescribe the mode of 
our existence as well as of our voluntary agency : and which 
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IB to pityvQ thai there is no abBurdity in carrying our viewf 
of guilt beyond the voluntary agency of men to (we know not 
what,) the nature of man, the seat of the affections. But as 
this view of the heart which assumes the whole thing in de- 
bate was to be made so wonderful an engine in the hands of 
the reviewer for overturning the whole fabric of the argu- 
ment, it is singular that he should have evaded the question, 
by slipping over my definition of sins of heart in utter silence. 
Was be unwilling to confront the question, and let his 
views of the heart stand or fall with the arguments whicfai 
evince the proposition to be true 7 If the proposition were 
evinced to be true, was he not obliged, as I have remark- 
ed already, to shape, in accordance with it, his views of sins 
of heart T Must they not be transgressions of law ? 

Again : In regard to aim of amission. These, be thinks^ 
can never be reconciled with such a view of the nature of 
sin as is maintained in the proposition. " We had supposed 
that there was no act in bare omission ; and that the fault 
of the agent consisted in not acting." " Its nature consista 
in failmg to act as the law requires." Very well : if so he 
pleases. But then, he either applies this laqguage to the 
voluntary agent who knows God, and does not love Him ; 
who knows the given duty and omits it ; at else he does not 
If he does ; then it can amount to no more than this very 
harmless truism ; that tibe omission of a duty is not actually 
performing it ; that the want of love to God is not actually 
loving Htm. But I ask, whether this voluntary being, before 
whom duty is placed, the chief good as well as subordinate, 
has no active preference in the case ? Whether he is not 
preferring natural good to the welfiure of others and glory 
of God ? Whether he is not preferring the doing of other 
tfak^, to the doing of the specific duties? Whether 
the preference of one does not in itself involve the refii- 
sal of the other? If so, the fact of sinfiil omission is 
traced to the voluntary agency of the being. " He acts," 
SkP was remarked in the Discourses, * " in ways which dif- 
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fer from the positive requirements of dotf." But if| ott 
the other hand, he does not apply his language to the 
voluntary agent who knows duty ; then is he begging the 
very question in debate : and I ask his authority for carrying 
the sin of omission out of such limits. Until he gives it, I 
ask him to weigh, and inwardly digest, the following queries. 
. 1. Is it a sin extending to animals, vegetables, and bare 
substances, that they perform not the specific duties of be- 
nevolence, truth, justice, &c. ; and that there is in them a 
is^ant of love to God? If it is not, why is it not^ Or, if it 
must be confined to intelligent beings who have a s^nse of 
duty : then I inquire, 

2. Is it the sin of any of our race that they omit to per- 
form things which they are not capable of performing, and 
in reference to which there can exist in them no choice or 
preference whatever ? For instance : of an infant, that he 
does not pray, or give alms, or meditate on God ; or exer* 
cise towards Him the love of gratitude or esteem? or of an 
idiot, that he does not speak unto edification, or provide for 
his own necessities, or employ himself in usefiil offices 
among men, or aid in the public and social worship of Grod ? 
Or, if this sin must be confined to intelligent and moral be- 
ings, and to such things as are matters of choice to them : 
then I inquire, 

3. Is there any way, when necessity is thus laid upon a. 
being to prefer one of two moral opposites, in which he 
can omit the preference of either one of them except by the 
actual preference of the other? any way of, forsaking and 
neglecting either one of the two known masters that caU 
for our service, God and the world, except by preferring 
the other and cleaving to his service? any way of evading 
known duties except by refusing their performance and pre- 
ferring and following other pursuits ? And is not this vol- 
untary action? 

Indeed it would seem scarcely necessary tg reason «on so 
clear a truth, which so distinctly pervades the whole letter 
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and spirit of the Scriptures, as that, with moral and account-* 
able beings, neutrality is impossible ; that they are placed 
by their Creator under the affecting responsibility of a choice 
as momentous as that of the chief good or a subordinate ; 
the thing required by their Judge, or the thing forbidden by 
Him ; His favor, or His wtrath ; heaven or hell. The re- 
viewer and others who may believe with him, therefore, I 
cannot but think, confound the metaphysical nature of sin, 
which is the object of inquiry, with the moral evil involved 
in it, when they oppose such a definition of it as is given in 
the Discourses. The extent of obligations violated^ by him 
who prefers the world to God, is not our inquiry; but 
whether there is any omission, chargeable on such being, 
which is not resolvable into his voluntary agency ? The 
following remark of the reviewer therefore, on the guilt of 
omission, seems totally irrelevant to the question of moral 
agency. " It will not do to attempt to evade this, by saying 
(hat the sin really consists in loving something else, as the 
world for instance, more than God ; for it is plain that we 
cannot disobey the law of God more directly and essential- 
ly, than by neglecting to perform the chief duty which it 
requires.*' What is this but saying, that in preferring the 
world to God, the gidlt of such a preference lies, not sd 
much in the folly of cleaving to broken cisterns, as in the 
ingratitude, the impiety, the rebellion involved in forsaking 
the Fountain of Living Waters? 

Thirdly : In regard to sins of ignorance. The reviewer 
will have it, that the proposition allows not any distinction 
between sins of knowledge and ignorance ; because it de- 
clares known obligation essential to sin. But I never sup- 
posed that there are, or can be, any sins of ignorance, which 
involve an actual ignorance of all the great and ultimate 
ends of duty ; but only of some specific things, of the re- 
quirement or prohibition of which we are ignorant while 
possessed of the means of knowledge. There is no descrip- 
tion or case of such sin, in the Scriptures, involving in it any 

3 
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other ignorance.* I ask then whether one may not carry 
into such acts, as are done in actual ignorance or unbelief 
of the specific requirement or prohibition, all that disregard 
of the ultimate end of duty and that preference of subordin- 
ate good, which involves, in it, rebellion against God ? But 
the reviewer refers to the case of Paul ; and reasons from 
it in this manner. " In all these acts [of persecuting the 
Christians and causing them to blaspheme Christ] did Paul 
commit sin ? Yes : according to our author, in not making 
himself acquainted with his obligation ; but in these acts of 
persecution, blasphemy, and murder, there was no sin at all, 
' for sin is the violation of known duty.' " But does this con- 
sequence follow ? I have yet to learn, that what has been 
advanced by me is opposed to the fact, that the guilt of Paul 
virtually comprised blasphemy, injury, persecution, accord- 
ing to his confessions, as well as the guilt of unbelief — an 
example that I had often and fully contemplated before 
writing the Discourses. I say then, that the evidence which 
had been exhibited in Judea that Jesus was the Christ, the 
Lord of Israel, and the opportunity which was given Paul of 
ascertaining it and which rendered his obligations towards 
Jesus knowable, brought guilt upon him, not only for his 
unbelief, but for all the acts, which in hb unbelief he did, 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. He must have 
received erroneous ideas, indeed, who considers the Dis- 
courses to reduce a train of conduct in violation of knowa- 
ble obligations, to one act simply. At each step, all the 
known general obligations of morality attend upon the 
agent as well as the known obligation to ascertain the truth 
respecting the specific duty; and at each step, he takes the 
responsibility of acting on the given case — a responsibility 
which he knows to rise in degree, accordingly as the con- 
duct on which he enters rises in its bearings on the welfare 
of others. The language of the Discourses, is, " sins of ig- 

* The cases, mentioned in the Scriptures, are these: Luke zxiii. 34: 
Acts iii. 17, xiii. 27: 1 Tim. i. 
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Borance are thoso acts in which the moral agent tranegres- 
ses the known obligation to acquaint himself with the laws 
that were appUcable, or some known general obligation of 
morality," &c. — a definition which contemplates the given 
acts themselves sorely as being sins. Whether the definition 
be the best and the fullest which could have been given, in 
consistency with the general proposition, is not the inquiry : 
but, whether the general proposition itself, and every defini- 
tion of sins of ignorance which can be given in accordance 
with it, is inconsistent with the case of Paul. And such, 
an inquiry seems resolved at once, by another : whether the 
sin of his conduct rested on the mere fact of his actual igno- 
rance and want of conviction ; (which he himself declares to 
have mitigated his guilt ;) or, on the ground of obligations 
involved within his knowledge ? The fact that Paul, in his 
conduct towards Jesus and his followers, was not obeying 
the known obligations of love toward the God of Israel : 
but, like his brethren, the Pharisees, was seeking rather the 
applauses of his countrymen ; is obvious, from that promise 
of Christ : " if any man will do his will, he shall Jcnow of the 
doctrine," [concerning his own Messiahship ;] as well as 
from the reproof which Christ gave the Pharisees, as 
a body : " How can ye believe, which receive honor one of 
another, and seek not the honor which ccHneth from God 
only ?"* For the sake of illustrating the consistency, I will 
substitute the person of Paul in the case, which I have put 
in the Discourses : viz., that of a criminal arraigned on some 

* What Paul says before Agrippa, (Acts xxvi. 9,) respecting the 
opinion he entertained, while persecuting the Christians, that he was 
performing his duty, is not an affirmation that he was truly obedient to 
God, or a denial that he was really seeking his own honor as his chief 
goody through a zeal for religion : for he virtually acknowledges both 
these things in the accounts of his Pliarisaic life. His entertaining an 
opinion of himself, so contrary to truth, is resolved into that self-deceit 
wluch men, voluntarily and obstinately, practise upon themselves, when, 
through a zeal of religion and forms, they are in reality seeking their 
own selfish ends. 
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specific charges before a human tribunal ; barely transfer- 
ring the scene from a human tribunal to the divine, and 
considering Paul as arraigned, before it, on the specific 
charges of blasphemy and persecution. Now for the lan- 
guage of the Discourses. " Let evidence arise, that although 
endowed with the faculties of a moral agent [Paul] did not 
know his obligations [to Jesus,] as specified in [the particu- 
lar] enactment [of Jehovah, published in Judea : Jesus is 
my Beloved Son; Hear ye him;] he is not acquitted indeed 
-^because he violated known obligations in not acquainting 
himself with the law, and violated known obligations in 
venturing on acts of injury [out of preference of worldly 
honors to the glory of God] towards [the name and fol- 
lowers of one who claimed himself to be the Messiah] — ^but 
he is not considered as adding, to his sin, the crime of an 
open contempt of the [divine] enactment." Paul is forgiv- 
en before that tribunal, through the mercy of his King : and 
hear now the confessions which he makes before his fellow- 
men. I was a blasphemer and a persecutor in so treating 
Christ and his followers. " Nevertheless I obtained mercy 
because I did it ignorantly in unbelief" Had I ** added to 
my sin the crime of openly contemning the [divine] enact- 
ment ," had I proceeded to such acts with the clear con- 
viction and knowledge that God had made Jesus, the cruci- 
fied, both Lord and Christ ; such hardened and daring in- 
iquity had placed me beyond the bounds of recovering 
mercy. 

The result to which the foregoing examination of the 
varieties of sin, specified in the objection, now brings us, is 
the following: viz., that there is nothing presented in them, 
necessarilv at variance with the essential characteristics of 
sin, embraced in the general proposition ; and that, conse- 
quently, the proposition is to stand or fall, with the validity 
or weakness of the general arguments adduced to support 
it in the Discourses ; or which may be adduced to support 
it ui the course of the present inquiry. 
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This disposal of the Objections made by the reviewer to 
the proposition, introduces us to the next topic proposed in 
the present chapter : his reply to the arguments. 

One principle is obvious before we examine this reply : 
that, allowing some of the proofs, adduced, to be in- 
sufficient to establish the truth of the proposition ; yet if 
others which are adduced are sufficient, the obligation to 
receive it, as truth, is not to be ^vaded by showing such 
particular defects in the reasoning. Yet whether there be 
any reason for availing myself of such a principle in the 
present case, they may judge who accompany me in exam* 
ining that reply in detail. 

The first argument, which I adduced, was derived fi-om 
the manner of the operation of our consciences. 

On the nature of such an argument, the writer is disposed 
to indulge in a little pleasantry at my expense : calling it a 
strange kind of argumentum ad hominem to reason from my 
own conscience, as being adapted solely to self conviction. 
But his attempt at wit, will pass very poorly, with minds at 
all accustomed to reflection, or in the least conversant with 
the weight of authority which supports such a method of 
reasoning. Edwards is an authority which this reviewer 
seems to reverence ; yet he, most distinctly, authorizes the 
method of reasoning I have adopted in this case. " A per- 
son can experience only what passes in his own mind. But 
yet, as we may well suppose, that all men have the same 
human faculties : so a man may well argue from his own ex- 
perience to that of others, in things that show the nature of 
those faculties, and the manner of their operation" Could 
words be chosen to express, more decidedly and plainly, the 
approbation of Edwards on my mode of arguing from my 
own experience, to that of others, in relation to the manner 
of the operation of conscience ? Again. Dwight in his The- 
ology, while reasoning, on a subject in mental philosophy 
firom his own experience, concludes his argument in the 
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following manner : " As the heart of man answers to the 
heart of man, just as the face answereth to the face in wa- 
ter ; I am warranted to conclude that every other man, with 
respect to this subject, experiences just such views as I ex- 
perience : and possesses the same evidence which I pos- 
sess." Indeed, what writer on mental philosophy has not 
sanctioned, by precept or example, a similar mode of rea- 
soning ? 

But in regard to the evidence derived from the. argument, 
he disputes me, on two grounds : one, an alleged imperfec- 
tion in the operations of conscience in men generally ; the 
other a different experience, to which he pretends, in him- 
self and others whom he could bring as vouchers. In 
answer to . the first : The fact which the reviewer alleges, 
that mankind in general feel guilty, solely for their overt ac- 
tions, if it be true, favors altogether, as far as it goes, the 
proposition. He might traverse the fact a little further, and 
say, that men feel guilty for the ultimate intention which 
they indulge in overt actions ; that, for instance, the inflic- 
tion of an injury on another, is to their consciences a mat- 
ter of accusation, when done, not through pure accident, or 
from the official execution of penal justice, but from selfish 
and malicious intention. But the fact, as far as he does 
traverse it, is wholly with me. For, I appealed to con- 
science, not as a sufficient rule to be relied on, for the 
knowledge of all our obligations and duties, to the neglect 
of reason and revelation; but simply, as a faculty in us, act- 
ing in such a manner as to indicate, that the government of 
God is founded on the voluntary agency of his subjects. 
To oppose such a conclusion, he should have alleged, not a 
defect of conscience, in carrying out her rebukes over the 
broad extent of moral agency, but an opposition of con- 
science, in accusing for things beyond the field of such 
agency. This latter he does, in following out the other ob- 
jection. 
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The other objection is, that of differing operations of con- 
science in himself and his vouchers. I have said that my 
convictions of guilt arise from wrong conduct of affection 
or volition, in distinction from the powers and capacities of 
my being. In pretended opposition to this analysis of my 
experience, he states, that his conscience and the conscience 
of his vouchers, disapprove of depraved principles in the 
mind :'* and then proceeds, in a vein of sarcasm, to assert 
that he and they must " suffer a great deal of unnecessary 
pain and humiliation, from which the Professor must be en- 
tirely exempt." How far his conscience gives him pain and 
humiliation, he has a right to tell surely, both as to its active 
power and as to the extent of things for which it passes 
condemnation. But as to the first, others must judge by the 
fruits ; and as to the latter, viz., the extent of the things on 
which it fastens the accusation of guilt, I am not to be con- 
vinced, by the mere use of words and phrases, such as prin- 
ciples of action and the like, that his experience is totally at 
variance with mine. I must sift his words, and come at the 
real things intended by his words, before I can judge whether 
there be a real difference of experience. What then does 
this writer mean by the term principles of action ? 

I may try this question either by entering into the possi- 
ble meanings of such a phrase, or by attempting to gather 
the meaning directly from his definitions : and in either way, 
I think it can be shown, that he has failed, in the attempt 
to set up an experience contrary to mine. The phrase may 
mean rules for the conduct in the abstract ; as when we 
say, that this man inculcates good, the other, bad principles 
of action : but in this sense, the phrase has no relevance to 
the subject in question — ^personal guilt. Again; it may 
mean the rules which are actually adopted ; as when we say 
that this man's principles, — meaning the principles which he 
admits, defends, or inculcates, — are good, or the contrary : — 
but in this sense, likewise, the phrase is equally inapplicable. 
Again : it may mean those ultimate affections or purposes 
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of the mind, which form the springs or the beginnings of the 
outward actions. But as I have myself admitted most dis- 
tinctly this two-fold classification of the acts of the mind ; 
and this relation of one, as the principia, the beginnings, the 
foundations, in regard to the other ; it is not in this sense of 
the phrase, that he can pretend to any experience contrary 
to mine. And as to any other sense of the phrase, I know 
of none ; and am left, therefore, without a particle of evi- 
dence from the phrase he uses, that he has any experience 
so very different from my own, as to lead him to indulge, 
with any great confidence, in sallies of humor. 

But I will go directly to the writer himself to gather his 
meaning ; and I do this the more readily, because be has 
attempted to give a definition of the phrase. It is this. 
" Meaning by principles, something antecedent to our voli- 
tions, and from which they take their character." I call 
this an attempt at a definition ; because it shows us, on the 
authority of his declaration, that the writer, in using the 
term principles, really meant something! But how this 
definition is to show, that his conscience, fastens on any 
definite thing as sin, which mine does not, I cannot tell : 
for in the popular sense of volitions, (in which sense barely, 
the writer speaks of them in the definition, as acts of will 
relating immediately to the life,) I have not merely said that 
something precedes them, which gives to them their moral 
character ; but have undertaken to show what it is which 
precedes them and gives to them their moral character. 
The whole object of one of the inferences in the Discourses, 
and one of the notes appended to them, is to show that 
moral disposition which governs and characterizes the spe- 
cific volitions relating to the life, is not merely something, but 
a definite thing, and a thing to be distinguished from the 
constitutional powers and capacities of the being. How 
then, I ask, does it appear, that the experience which the 
reviewer has of something, and the disapproval which the 
consciences of his vouchers pass on something, is an experi- 
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«nce and a disapproval differing from mine ? For, mine at 
least terminates on atmuihing I Because he has made no^ 
discrimination himself, in things which lie back of specific 
volitions, as I have done, is he thereby authorized to declare 
a variance ? or to claim, to himself and vouchers, a greater 
degree of "pain and humiliation?" The definite things 
which " precede specific voUtions and from which they take 
their character," are distinguished in the Discourses, into 
the following things: the being himself; his powers of 
agency ; his ultimate and supreme choices, called states of 
the will ; die particular objects in view of the mind at the 
time : all which things properly precede a given volition. 
Now if the thing intended by the reviewer, lies in none of 
these things, what can the thing be which gives him such 
" pain and humiliation ?" But if it does ; it can lie only in 
that one of them which I have specified : and so he turns 
out to be a mere logomachist in hi^s opposition, and a vain 
boaster of superior " pain and humiliation." 

But in searching after the sense of this writer, I find that, 
after giving his definition, he has made one other attempt 
at explanation : and if any light is here thrown on the pe-. 
culiar sources of his pain and humiliation, the thing may 
appear which he intends to designate by something. " We 
admit, indeed, that sin in the heart previously to action, is 
latent, and that while it remains so, we can have no direct 
consciousness of it. But when by a succession of evil acts 
it betrays itself, we are as certain of its existence as of the 
acts of which we are conscious ; and we have no more doubt 
about the depravity of the principle than of the acts which 
proceed from it : just as when from a concealed fountain 
poisonous streams issue, we are assured that the fountain 
itself is poisoned ; or when we find bitter and unwholsome 
finit produced by a tree, although the nature of the tree is 
hidden from us, by its fruit we know that it is evil. This 
last is our Saviour's own illustration, * the tree is known by 
his fruit.' " Now in all this exposition of the thing, it ap* 

4. 
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pears that the reviewer and his vouchers are not conscions 
4>f this something in itself, but only infer it to exist from acts 
of which they are conscious. If I could determine how far 
his consciousness goes in regard to acts, perhaps I could 
derive some definite idea of this wonderful '* it" which ex- 
ists back of acts, and excites disapprobation. Is he not con- 
scious of his existing, his exercising a love to some ultimate 
object, as well as of his volitions to secure an ultimate ob- 
ject? If so, what is this "it" of which he is not conscious? 
How does it appear, moreover, that the thing which " betrays 
itself" always " in acts" and only in acts, is not an essential 
part of the acts themselves ? In Adam, could this sinful " it" 
exist, before his first act of sin ? The illustration of our Sa- 
vior was applied, by him, not to any unknown thing in 
ourselves, as if we had not the power of an internal inspec- 
tion of ourselves ; but to the ultimate purposes of others. 
Their ultimate intentions are known to themselves by con- 
sciousness — the tree, in this case, is an intelligent being 
that can look in upon itself, and judge of the intents of the 
heart, without self-deceit, if it chooses : — ^but to others, their 
ultimate intentions are discovered by those outward actions 
only in which they are prosecuted. The Savior says : '* by 
their fruits ye shall know them :" you shall discover what 
the real designs of such pretenders are ; (for, he was speaking 
with reference merely to false teachers coming among them :) 
not, ye shall discover in yourselves an unknown "some- 
thing," an unknown " it," distinct from all the ultimate and 
immediate choices of which you are, or can be conscious, 
called principles I 

I am therefore reduced to the conclusion, that the pre- 
tended principles of the reviewer which cause him pain and 
humiliation, so far as he has any distinct perception of these 
principles, are identical with the ultimate preferences of 
which I have spoken: which makes his experiet^ce tally, 
well enough, with mine, for the safety of the argument. In 
so far as he attempts to think of something else, back and 
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beyond ultimate purpose, unknown and unseen, I hesitate 
hot to say, that a sense of guilt cannot possibly terminate 
on an unknown thing ; and that so far as he withdraws his 
view from himself, the agent, and his conduct, as I have de- 
fined it, to rove after an unknown thing as the foundation of 
guilt, he does but impair, in him, a sense of guilt and violat- 
ed obligation ; or substitute, in its place, a sense of direful 
calamity, and unimputable injury : which experience he may 
^1 "pain," but not "humiliation." 

The second argument in the Discourses, was derived from 
the practical sentiments of men. This is met like the first, 
with the pretended opposing sentiments of the reviewer : — 
and with a remark, which I made in the Discourses myself, 
that it is essentially the same as the first, except it be a dif- 
ferent way of arriving at the dictates of conscience. Passing 
this latter remark of the reviewer in silence, therefore, I 
have but a word to say on the validity of his objection. " If 
the universal sentiments of men are in favor of Professor 
Fitch's doctrine, then we are of the same opinion with him. 
But we beg leave to enter a dissent, at least, in favor of 
cmrselves and a few others — we suspect more than a few." 
What does this writer mean by declaring his dissent in opin- 
ion from me 7 Is the fact that he will not believe the truth 
-which I advocate, at all related to my argument ? Does he 
really suppose, that in appealing to the universal sentiments 
of men, I was appealing, as he flagrantly misrepresents me, 
to their belief concerning the proposition ? Attempting to 
prove a truth to my fellow-men, by the assertion that they 
believed it ahready ! I appealed to a totally different thing 
from th^ theoretic opinions, or belief concerning this or 
any other proposition. I spoke of sentiments, merely as the 
feelings men evinced in their conduct with each other in 
life. I appealed barely to a natural sense of justice in men, 
evinced in their conduct with one another, as Paul does in 
epistle to the Romans : and moreover guarded the state- 
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ment itself against the very misrepresentation of this writer^ 
with this specific declaration : " that when they have no par* 
ticvlar theory to maintain — when they are acting out in life 
the unbiased dictates of their sense of justice — ^they restrict 
sin to the conduct, &c" And the argument was not that 
men have, without the exercise of reason or the aid of reve- 
lation, a perfect standard and knowledge of all obligations 
in their natural feelings ; but simply, that their natural sense 
of justice indicates, with strong probability, the nature of 
God's government. This appeal to the natural sentiments 
of men, is certainly not without the example of high author- 
ity. I have already alluded to that of Paul. I might quote 
many uninspired authorities, but content myself with men- 
tioning one only, which has great weight with this reviewer : 
I mean Edwards. " Our natural sense is that this bad choice 
or disposition, is evil in itself:'' — " if a thing be from us and 
not irom our choice, it has not the nature of blame-worthi- 
ness or ill-desert, according to our natural sense. ^' 

Now if this writer lays claim to practical sentiments, es- 
sentially differing from these, he will have some color of 
ground for dissent. But I think it will be exceedingly hard 
for him to act upon any other, in his dealings with his fellow- 
men ; or if he should, still harder to screen himself from 
their indignation. If his feelings, peradventure, dictate to 
him the propriety of accusing, censuring, or punishing oth- 
ers, without reference to any conduct of theirs : and if he 
proceeds to acts of accusing, censuring, or punishing his 
neighbors or his children ; without regard to any conduct of 
theirs, but for an undefined something which he may im* 
agine to be inherent in them, altogether distinct from any 
intention or choice of theirs ; he will, I think, find exceed- 
ingly few to sympathize with him in his very peculiar feel- 
ings ; and find no shelter from the operation of the laws of 
his country or the indignant feelings of an offended sense of 
justice in the community around him, but in occupying some 
retreat for the insane. I speak these things merely to as- 
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Bert that a claim to a sense of justice difTering essentially 
from that I have described, is but a claim to insanity ; not 
to lay any such charge against the reviewer : for he has in 
fact made no such claim ; and such considerations show me 
that it is exceedingly improbable that he ever will. But 
until he make it, there is nothing in the fact that he will not 
assent to the proposition, that, in any way, affects the valid- 
ity of the argument derived from the natural sentiments of 
justice in men. 

The third argument was derived from the views of God, 
expressed in revelation. 

This, I am said, by the reviewer, in language of no very 
great precision or elegance, " to have run away with, rather 
than to have set it before our eyes in a clear light." I sup- 
pose, by " our eyes," he refers to his own, of course; and if 
I could tell how far his view extends, or how distinctly it em- 
braces objects within the field of vision, I might perhaps 
better say whether the fault is in my running away with the 
argument, or in his wilfully closing his eyes to it, when I 
had placed it clearly within his view. When 1 had shown 
that the amount of all God's requirements of us, the whole 
ground of his last judgment with respect to us, and the 
tenor of his direct descriptions of us as sinners, all pointed 
to our voluntary conduct in respect to duty, or our exercises 
of moral agency, as the alone sum and substance of our sin ; 
I did suppose that I placed something so clearly within the 
range of common vision, as that no one could fail to see it, 
unless he wilfully closed his eyes. I did suppose that I set a 
criterion before them of all sin — all which God forbids in 
his law ; all which he punishes in his kingdom ; all which 
he testifies to exist among men. 

And how does this writer evade the force of this evidence, 
and attempt to sustain, before others, the clearness and ac- 
curacy of his own vision in not seeing its force ? The 
amount of all which he has alleged in his own defence, while 
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denying it, is, that if the testimony of God, so interpreted, be 
allowed to stand, he is indulging in certain indefinite views 
which he will be required to reduce to greater precision. I 
refer to his notions of a sin of omission disconnected fi'om 
voluntary action ; of a sin which consists in possessing a 
wrong " seat of the affections" in distinction from wrong af- 
fections themselves ; and of a sin which consists in the sub- 
stance of a conceived foetus. These indefinite notions, of his 
are brought to show that the word of God cannot possibly 
contain any such meaning ; as if the plain letter of the testi- 
mony were not to rule us, or as if his notions, from whatever 
source he pretend to derive them, could be allowed to put a 
sense upon the letter. But whether he were not obligated 
in this case to look a Uttle more narrowly into his own views, 
and reduce them to some greater precision than that in 
which he has allowed them to lie in his mind, rather than in- 
sist that, as they are, they are to give due shape to the di- 
vine testimony, is the very question : and so, bis notions which 
he pretends to set up as criteria of the meaning of divine tes- 
timony, come fairly within the province of close and critical 
investigation. 

Whether his notion of a sin of omission disconnected from 
voluntary action, be one which he can allege, with any great 
confidence, in settling the meaning of divine testimony ; I 
will leave to be gathered, from the remarks which have been 
already advanced on that particular class of sins. With re- 
spect to his notion of sin, which consists in possessing a 
wrong " seat of the affections" in distinction fi-om wrong af- 
fections themselves, — how far the notion shall have weight 
in settling the meaning of Scripture, may appear, more clear- 
ly, when I come to speak of it more distinctly in its relation 
to the argument which follows. But as to the notion of the 
sin which consists in the substance of the conceived fcstus ; 
I will allow a little space here, to examine how far such an 
opinion is entitled to. aid us in settling the testimony of God 
on the nature of sin. 
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The passages on which this writer has fixed for justifying 
his opinion respecting the foetus, are these: "Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? not one/' " By na^* 
ture the children of wrath." " Behold, I was shapen in ini- 
quity, and in sin did my mother conceive me." He adduces 
these, as ** texts of Scripture which do not admit of this inter- 
pretation :" viz., the interpretation given by me, of the law, 
judgment, and testimony of God, relative to sin. He ob- 
serves : " unless in the first moment of existence when conceiv* 
ed in the womb, there be an exercise of volition, in which 
the embryo, as amoral agent, violates a known rule of duty, 
these words Can never be reconciled with Professor F.'s 
theory." In another place the writer intimates that the 
only way in which these texts can be reconciled with the 
proposition for which I have adduced divine testimony in 
evidence, is, " the opinion that man is a moral agent in the 
womb, and puts forth wrong choices in the first moment of 
his conception." The opinion of the writer therefore must 
be, that sin, at first, exists in the substance of the foetus ; 
and that this is clear evidence that all which the Scriptures 
say concerning the nature of sin, cannot be allowed to have 
such a meaning as that it consists in actively violating law. 
Now whether this crude notion of his, shall be permitted to 
regulate the meaning of the testimony in question, my read- 
ers may judge fi'om the following considerations. 

1. This notion of sin in the substance of the fcetus distinct 
firom transgression of law, is not asserted in the passages to 
which he resorts. He cannot pretend that either of the 
above declarations of Job, or Paul, or David, relate directly 
to the nature of sin ; that they tell, like the passages I was 
examining, what it is ; that they attempt to set forth the 
thing in which it essentially consists. They do not assert, 
that sin consists in something beside transgression. It can 
only be an inference, therefore, which this reviewer attempts 
to derive firom them, that they support the idea of an essen- 
tially different species of sin, which is not transgression. 
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2. This notice of his, is an inference which he makes ill 
cantradiction to direct assertions of Scripture. For, laying 
out of the question, now, the revelation which God has made 
of his views of sin in his acts of legislation and judgment, 
there was, in the proof which I alleged, his direct assertion 
and testimony. " Sin is the transgression of law." *' Sin 
is not imputed when there is no law" — and, afortiori^ when 
the existing law is not violated by the being. Against these 
plain and obvious assertions relating to the very thing in ques- 
tion, the reviewer alleges a notion of his, supported by bare 
inference : and which is most liable to err ; God in giving 
testimony ? or this writer in deducing inferences ? 

3. This notion, is an inference of his, altogether unsup- 
ported by the scope of the passages themselves. For, any 
one, on narrowly inspecting them, will perceive, that they 
relate to the hdivefact of the reign of sin over the descendants 
of Adam; leaving all those passages of the word of God 
which declare what sin is, — ^unqualified in their meaning, 
unrestricted in their application to all existing cases of sin \ 
to form the correct and sole criterion of the sin which 
does in fact so prevail over his descendants. The most 
which can possibly be said of them, is that they define, either 
the time or the manner, in which sin prevails over the de- 
scendants of Adam : and on either supposition, the inference 
is unsupported, which the reviewer opposes to the argu- 
ment. For, 

First : on the supposition that these passages fix on the 
time when sin begins to exist, how can the circumstance of 
time affect the nature of the thing which begins to exist? 
Does this reviewer intend to show that they fix the begin- 
ning of sin at the time of conception ; and that at such a 
time, sin cannot possibly exist according to the definition of 
God? But that is to argue against the veracity of God! 
It is not altering the meaning of God's declarations. I ask 
him, how he can refuse God's declaration of what sin is ? 
How he can change its plain and obvious meaning ? Is it 
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reverent now, to turn to another part of the word of God, 
and say, that God declares sin to begin at so early a period 
as to disprove and overthrow his own declarations concern- 
ing it ! The word surely is to go for what it declares : and if 
God plainly declares that sin is the transgression of law ; 
that the thing for which he blames and punishes any of his 
subjects is their violation of law ; then is the reviewer bound, 
by this declaration, to believe that eirery being whom God 
pronounces to be a sinner and under condemnation, is a 
transgressor and a violator of law, or else impeach the ve<- 
racity of God. What God asserts of the nature of sin, he is 
bound to carry with him to all the instances in which God 
testifies any creature of his to be a sinner. Let him ridi- 
cule, if he please, the idea that the embryo at conception 
violates law : yet if he believes that God declares in these 
passages that sin literally begins at that period, be is bound 
to believe that law is violated at that period ; if that man is 
then personally a sinner, that he then personally viokois law : 
for God has made this his definition of sin. What if he can* 
not think such a thing possible of '* the embryo V* N^dier 
can the Unitarian think it possible that Christ should be 
God. But shall God's declarations, Uierefore, go for noth- 
ing 7 Or, shall he, therefore, conjure up a new species of 
sin, of which God's definition knows nothing, and think 
thereby to save God's veracity 1 

But the very difficulty which he feels concerning these 
passages is one of his own making : and why should he 
throw it upon me, or on the Scriptural definition ? For, 

Secondly : The other supposition, that these passages fhc 
on the mariner in which sin begins to exist, is obviously the 
only true one. Job, if the passage refer to parentage at all, 
speaks of derivation from iniquitous parents affecting the 
offiipring. David speaks merely of being conceived and 
formed by his parents unto iniquity. The plain sense of the 
CNriginal is, not that he was conceived a H% or a sinfiU thing, 
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but in sin, or unto sin ;^ referring to that law of deriFatioo 
by which parents affect the moral state of their of&prihg. 
Indeed, if we suppose passages like these, were intended te 
assign the precise time of the commencement of moral, ac- 
countable character ; we set them at irreconcileable vari- 
ance with each other : for, in that case, we make them as- 
sign to the beginning of one and the same thing in an indi- 
vidual, i. e. sin, at least three distinct periods of time : viz., 
the time of Adam ; the time of conception ; the time of birth ; 
and it is self-evident that a thing cannot really commence its 
existence at three distinct periods of time. But when ap- 
plied, according to their only obvious meaning, to a train 
of originating causes, they speak a very intelligible and con- 
sistent meaning, as well as a very weighty truth ; that the 
sin of Adam, conception from his descendants, birth from 
his descendants, lay the certain foundation of sin in the be- 
ing descended of Adam, conceived, and born: and the only 
intimation which they give as to the time of the real com- 
mencement of sin, is the plain inference which arises from 
such a train of causes ; viz., that men begin to sin as soon 
as they are capable of sinning. In other words they are, 
by birth and descent, sinners and not holy beings. 

I assert then, that the reviewer has not, in these passa- 
ges, even^the insufRcient ground which he claims to have 
for making them qualify God's definition of sin : viz., that 
they fix on a time too early in his view for the possibili- 

* Hilarius : " Sub peccati lege." Origen : <« rjo^ n dfi.afrttv8iv t^- 
9ux«fii8v.'^ Doederleiii: <^ For sin.'" Interogatively : as the language 
of self-reproach in penitent David, for perverting the proper end of 
his creation and birth, by sin: thus; <wa»I [bom] for sin.^ was I. 
[nourished] of my mother for the purpose of iniquity ?' But lunge, 
his editor, rejects it, as "durior interpretatio ;'' and reduces the 
phrase to an idiom ; expressive barely of a sense of his having sin- 
ned, << a prima etate." *' Quod memini, culpA, rae immunem noa 
sentio:" the declaration of a feeling, rather than the incnlcation of a 
doctrine concerning conception and birth. With the latter, agreefr 
MoruB. Epit. Theo. Christ. For such an idiom, vi4. Job. 31, 18. 
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ty of applying such a definition with any truth ! For he 
cannot pretend, that the manner in which one becomes a 
sinner, or in which the descendants of Adam are with cer- 
tainty brought to commence their moral existence in sin, 
can alter the definition of God. 

Why then, in concluding this investigation I am disposed 
to ask, why did he resort to these passages, as though they 
made void God's definition of sin ? I told him in the Dis- 
courses, what the definition was ; ^nd asked him, whether 
he were not obligated to take, from it, his views of tho na- 
ture of sin : and what has he done 7 Fixing his eyes on 
these passages as his subterfuge, he is unwilling to take the 
definition of God, as it stands, for the whole ! He forces his 
own restrictions and qualifications upon it, with the pretence 
that the definition is ridiculous, if it be applied to this par- 
ticular instance ; and that too, when all the semblance of 
any thing ridiculous in the case is made by himself, through 
misinterpreting these very passages — ^all this, with the defi- 
nition of God ! I try to speak plainly : for I see it to be ne- 
cessary, in order to set things clearly before the etfes of this 
writer. 

The fourth and last argument shares, fi-om this reviewer, 
the fate of all the others. Indeed, an argument which en- 
tered into the reasonableness of the proposition, it were to be 
expected, would not commend itself to one, who had seen 
no evidence of its truth, in the operations of his own con- 
science ; the practical judgments of men ; or the revealed 
views of God. 

On that part of the argument which relates to natural 
ability, or the power of moral agents to do the duty which 
God requires of them ; a truth which is most evident in it- 
self, and which is consistent with this view of sin only : he 
is totaUy silent. " Perhaps," unwilling to cope with its force, 
"he judged it best to keep it out of view." Will my read- 
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efs excuse me for retuming an uncourtly expression back to 
its author^? 

But on that part of the argument in which I was attempt- 
ing to show the absurdity of carrying sin, out of the limits <^ 
voluntary agency, either to the causes which have influence 
upon it or to the consequences which flow from it; he denies 
the absurdity, in the former case, viz., of extending sin, be- 
yond voluntary agency, to causes which influence it. 

But the whole force of his observations here, is derived 
from the indefiniteness of his terms. It is very easy to 
use the expressions ; ** state of the soul ;" '* nature of the 
soul ," " seat of the affections ;'' " principle" and " source" 
of " volitions good or evil ;" " moral corruption existing in 
the soul :" " disposition and temper of the soul," &c. ; much 
easier indeed than it is to discriminate : yet it had been wise 
in this writer to inquire, whether the thing he intended, by 
such terms, be the thing which I deny, or the thing which 
I affirm, or be a confused combination of both, before he 
proceeded in his remarks : for, as it is, the argument is un- 
touched, only I am subjected, on the occasion, to a pretty 
smart and drenching shower of words ! 

For, the subject requires us to analyse moral disposition ; 
and my attempt in the Discourses was to show that moral 
disposition is resolved into ^fact : the being, voluntarily and 
perseveringly, preferring a given good ; in distinction from 
the original cause of his so preferring. The whole argument 
rested qn this distinction ; and went to prove that sin lies in 
one and not in the other of these things. Now of what pos- 
sible use can it be, first to employ terms which overlook the 
distinction; and then to assert, that no absurdity follows 
from calling the thing sinful, which is denoted by such terms 
— ^when the terms wrap up the very thing, in them, which I 
had myself called sin ? Does this help to show at all, that 
the particular absurdity about which I was reasoning, does 
not. follow ? or, that the analysis on which the reasoning was 
founded, does not place moral disposition, moral corruption 
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of the soul, &c. in the right thing f Just as if an anatomist 
had located a given disease in the lungs ; and one should in- 
sist that it was owing rather to the affected nature of the 
body, the state of the body, or corruption in the body ; would 
such blind assertions disprove the locality ? • 

In order to try the indefiniteness of his terms, let me ask ; 
what is the thing which he would have me believe ? Is it, 
that the being who sins is sinful ? It were great folly to in* 
sist on my saying thai when, upon the admission of it, I am 
inquiring after his sin. Is it, that the being who sins, has 
something in him which sins^ and is, itself, siniul, as well as 
he ? But what were the folly to assert, that a seat within 
the soul exercises wrong affections, a nature within the soul 
exerts sinful preference, and not rather the indivisible soul 
itself, the real and responsibly agent ? When it is said, that 
William reasons with his understanding, loves with his affec- 
tions, can one so grossly err in mental science as to think 
'that an understanding in William is an agent which rea- 
sons, and affections are agents which love, and not rather 
WiUiam himself? As well might we affirm, when it is said 
in reference to the body, he reasons with his head, and loves 
with his heart, that the head itself reasons, the fibrous heart 
loves, and not rather the one and indivisible soul which 
receives and imparts, through these sensitive organs. Or, 
is it, that the being who sins has something in him which is 
a cause of his sinning, and that this cause is itself sinful ? 
But then, the analysis of moral disposition about which my 
reasoning was conversant, requires me to ask ; what cause ? 
Is it, that cause which exists in his reaty preferring natural 
and personal good to the glory of God and the good of 
others ? This conduct of the agent is, indeed, the cause of 
sinfiilness in those volitions which appear in overt actions : 
and it is the only thing, I maintain, which can with any pro- 
priety be called sinful disposition ; the disposition for which 
the being is directly blameable and punishable : For, it is 
the conduct of the being in violation of duty : and the sin- 
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fblness of it is placed on this ground ; and not on the ground 
of its connection with overt actions. Did the writer mean 
this ? or did he mean, in distinction from it, the cause which 
originally led the being to prefer the world to God ? the 
original cause or occasion of such preference itself? Now 
the argument led me to the result that the sin of voluntary 
preference consists, either in itself, or in this latter disposing 
cause ; and I said that there was an absurdity in fixing it in 
this latter thing. I have yet to learn that there is not an 
absurdity. 

In view of the distinctions which I made, therefore, of 
what force are these loose observations ? *' What we assert, 
and what Professor F. denies, is, that the causes of sinful 
choices, which exist in the disposition or temper of the soul 
itself, are sinful. We have not been able to see that he has 
made it appear that any absurdity is consequent on this 
opinion." Now if he meant disposition which exists in real 
preference of mind, I do not deny that the temper and dis- 
position of the soul is sinful ; and it is not strange that this 
writer cannot see, on the occasion, an. absurdity which I 
was not endeavoring to show. But if he meant something 
distinct from real preference; the original cause of it; then 
I deny that it is sinful, and believe that the absurdity of 
placing the sin of wrong preference in such a cause, is ap- 
parent, without much pains to show. Again. " The com- 
mon belief of men is that the cause of evil choices is a moral 
conuption existing in the soul ; and we do not see a single 
word in the amplification of this argument which goes to 
show, that there is any absurdity in such a supposition." 
But what is the nature of the moral corruption they believe 
to exist in the soul ? Does it follow, because they assent to 
such terms, that they go back in their thoughts beyond the 
fact of their preferring a limited and personal good to the 
chief good 7 When they speak of the predominant selfish- 
ness which characterizes their volitions, they talk, in their 
own apprehension, of the moral corruption itself, which 
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e&ists in their souk : and it is very true, that this preference 
of selfish good to God which governs their subordinate voU- 
tions, may be called sinful, without any absurdity : and it is 
not strange, that there should nothing appear in the ampli- 
fication of my argument which went to show any absurdity 
in the thing t was attempting to prove. 

But as he is unable to diocern the absurdity about which I 
was speaking, I will now help him to the following illustra- 
tions of it — viz., of the absurdity of placing sin in the mere 
cause or occasion of sinfiil preference. 

1 . Facts. Holy Adam sinned, and many of the holy an- 
gels. They sinned not, till they actually preferred a forbid- 
den good. But the disposing cause of such preference, in 
their case, must have preceded it ; and since this was their 
first sin, it must have preceded all their sin or sinfiilness : 
consequently it were absurd to call that «m which it appears, 
by the very facts in the case, must h9Lve preceded all sin. 

2. The theories which have been advanced, on the sub- 
ject of the disposing cause, separate it so, firom the morality 
of the agent, that it were absurd to call it sin.* 

For ; all these theories, comprise that in the disposing 
cause, which it were absurd to consider the property of the 
being at all, and certainly therefore, to consider his sin. 

One. theory t brings, into the disposing cause, the excite- 
ment of propensities pertaining to man in innocence, and God 

* Many theologians have expressly denied this cause to be the sin of 
the being .* and most who have called it so, have conjoined it in their 
conceptions, either with the actual sin of Adam, or with the actual sin 
of his posterity. In insciis moralitatis, ** hiec [appetitio prava, Ivraxros 
ic'i^fAMt,] ergo fieri solet communis causa peccati, non est peccatum 
ipsum." Morus. vid. Docderlein, Storr, Lotzc. 

t Edwards on Original Sin. The theory of the Roman Church is 
distinguishable from those which I mention, but most similar to the 
present; which considen Qod to have withdrawn, from the raee, His 
supernal gifts ^ith which he crowned Adam : except, that sufficient 
celestial gifts remain to constitute a Ubemm m'bitrium. vid« Marb^i- 
Bscke Ins. Svis. 
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noi imparting spiritual influences suificient to coimteract 
such excited propensities. But here, the disposing cause, 
comprises not only what pertains to man in innocence, but to 
the measures of Divine Providence : and on this theory, 
were it not absurd to call the disposing cause, sin ? 

Another theory* attaches the disposing cause to the bodjf 
or animal nature of man, in the influence which it has to in- 
crease the susceptibilities to self-love above the love of others. 
But this theory considers those measures of Providence 
which permitted the strong appeals o( temptation in Eden, and 
established the laws 6{ generation from Adam, as making up 
that disposing cause : and on this theory too, were it not 
absurd to call that cause which originates in the body and 
not the soul, and connects, with it, the providence of God, 
the sin of the being ? 

Another theory t considers the disposing cause as the oc- 
casion on which the divine energy gives being to sinful ac- 
ti6n in the agent combined with the divine energy itself; and 
so, the sin of Adam and the divine energy both, precede our 
first sin : the temptation of Adam and the divine energy both, 

* ** Per corpus solum, qu&tenus mores animi sequantur temperamen- 
turn corporis.*' "Augustinus olim, complnres e patribus, Latherani 
item pleriqae, atquc insoper nonnuUi e R^rmatts.*' Van Mast. This 
theory, that the animal nature of man, as desc^iding from sinning Adam, 
is the immediate occasion of the sin of his descendants, is traced, by 
Keil, from the fathers of the Church, by whom he shows it to have been 
very generally entertained, to the theology of the Jews and the writ- 
ings of Paul, as its source, in contradistinction to the Platonic PhUoso- 
phy. The modern writers to whom he attributes this opinion, are Vi« 
tringa, Koppe, Less, MichflBUs, Dcederlein, Storr, Berger, Bauer, May- 
er, Reinhard, Schleusner. vid. Keilii Opuscula. vid. etiam J. A. 
Lotze Monogramm. Dcederlein Inst. Theo. Christ., Doddridge's 
Lect., &c. 

f *' Gartesiani Theologi." <^ Animam rationalem non etee nisi acta- 
alem cegitationem, que, vol conveniat, vel repugnat legi divinas**' Van 
Mast. 
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preceded his first sin ; as the disposing cause : and on this 
theory it is surely absurd to consider it, the sin of the being? 
But, once more, 

3. The very principle on which the supposition proceeds, 
is absurd. It is this : that the cause must necessarily have 
the qualky which exists in the effect : for, it is supposed that 
nothing can pertain to a being which can, in any way, be- 
come a cause or occasion of sin, without its being, on the 
very ground of sustaining such a relation, sin in itself; and 
we are at once, on this principle, thrown into the broad circle 
of causes which have influence or control over human voli<- 
tions. Into this absurdity, this writer has fallen ; and in it I 
shall leave him, in closing this survey of the arguments. 

" To maintain, that there is a cause existing in the soul from 
which all sinful volitions proceed, and yet, that this principle 
has no moral evil in it, bears very n^uch the appearance of a 
palpable absurdity. It seems to us Uke saying, that there 
is something, or rather every thing, in an effect, whfph was 
not in its cause : which is the same as to say, that there is 
an eflSact without a cause," 

Admirable reasoning .indeed ; and the world must confess 
itself much indebted for the discovery of the wonderful az* 
iom on which it proceeds I A cause, forsooth, must con- 
tain in it the quality of the effect, otherwise there is an effect 
without a cause I My volition is the cause of bodily motion : 
is motion therefore contained in the volition ? or is the motion 
without cause ? God has created matter : is therefore mat- 
ter contained in God, or is it without a cause ? Bodily ap* 
petite may lead one to a given purpose of evil : because the 
purpose is sinful, is bodily appetite itself so ? Satan seduced 
Eve to prefer a forbidden good, and thus depart fiom God ; 
because the preference itself was her sin, were the appetites 
of her nature to which the tempter addressed his appeals, 
also chargeable upon her as her sin ? if so, she was always a 
sinner. Satan and all rebellious angels began to sin : was 
it without occasion or cause that sin commenced, or if sin 
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began to be from some cause, could there be sin in the cause 
itself, before sin began to be ? sin before there was sin ? 
How is this ? Sin cannot come into being from anj cause, 
according to this writer, unless it exbt previously in the 
cause. But as sin is in being, then, according to this writer, 
sin must have existed in its cause, and the sin pertaining to 
that cause must itself have had a sinful cause, and the sin 
of that cause a sinful cause preceding it, and so on, forever. 
According to this writer, therefore, sin has either existed 
from all eternity, or it has come into being without cause. 
He is shut up to this dilemma. Upon him the absurdity 
rests. " If he can please himself with such philosophy and 
theology as this, he is welcome to all the honor and gratifi* 
cation which the notion may obtain for him." But we are 
now come to the very hinge of the whole subject, and here 
the question must turn in his favor or in mine ; and I feel 
disposed, therefore, to press the point. Sin has ^ther exist* 
ed from all eternity, or else it comes into being witiiout 
cause. This is his dilemma. Sin has* either ^sted from all 
eternity, or else it may come into being from some means, 
occasion, or cause, whether ab mira or ttb extra, which is 
not itself sinful. This is mine. Here is the very hinge of 
the whole subject ; and how shall it turn ? For him ? or for 
me ? I say this is the turning point : for ; if he pretend to 
start away from thb point, by saying that he applied his ax* 
iom only to the connection of the heart with the external 
conduct, I meet him with the impassible barrier, that I was 
not speaking of the established connection between the 
heart and the life, but of the heart with the causes which 
turn it ; or the immanent preferences of the mind with those 
means or causes which direct or lead them to forbidden 
good ; and therefore, I do, and will, hold him to this one 
point**-that no means can turn the will of a moral being to 
prohibited good, or excite him to the immanent preference; 
of such good, except it be a sinful means, cause, or occa* 
sion. I do, and will, throw him upon the sharp horns of his 
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own dilemma : that either sin has existed from all eternity, 
or else it has come into being without cause. And now, if 
any man knows what an absurdity is, whither shall I better 
direct him to see one than here ? My readers need not 
think it cruelty, in me, to bid them look at the example ; for 
it is the truth that pierces, not I. But as the reviewer has 
been so very sage as publicly to lament, before the whole 
Presbyterian Church, that I should have been so hasty as to 
publish, while yet a young man, a different view from his ; 
and exceedingly regrets that I had not talked overmy view^ 
with my friends, for a half score years to come, before I gave 
them to the world ; it is well, perhaps, to call upon every 
spectator to decide, whether any age to which this reviewer 
has attained, is to help him out of this absurdity ; or whether 
his having talked over his views among his friends for scores 
of years is to alter the nature of unalterable truth ? I care 
not for any of these circumstances of age or of talking, 
whether they be in my favor or his, they have not prevented 
him from falling into the absurdity. And if he is an old 
man, peradventure old age will afford me no security against 
absurdity. I see no reason from such an example to defer 
publications to future years. He may talk of men *' involv- 
ing themselves in a mist of metaphysics," but this is sure — 
no science of any species or name, can have the honor of 
iDYoIving him in this haze. Here the whole question 

TURNS. 

. The Reply of the reviewer to the arguments, has now 
been examined in detail ; and the question is submitted to 
the judgment of my readers, whether the examination has 
not brought them, fairly, to that result which was anticipa- 
ted, by me, at the opening of the chapter. 
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Chap. HI— THE REVIEWER SUBSTITUTES NO CONSIS- 
TENT VIEW OP THE NATURE OP SIN, POR THE ONE 
GONTAfNED IN THE DISCOURSES WHICH HE RE- 
JECTS. 

The writer, who would justify himself and his readers for 
rejecting any definite statement on a subject of importance, 
cannot consistently rest his cause, on a bare denial and his 
objections. Even if his objections in the case were valid 
and weighty, he and his readers are not to rest in a bare 
denial of positive statement. Something is to be affirmed 
in the case, and the afHrmation to be proved true. At least, 
if an affirmation cannot reasonably be demanded in all cases, 
it is reasonably demanded in one like the present, in which 
a thing of such importance is concerned as the nature of sin. 
For he will hardly venture to say, that if he and his readers 
are justified in dissenting from my views on the subject, thej 
can be justified in holding no definite views whatever. For, 
he must either pretend that sin is altogether an unknowD 
and undefinable mystery; or else, acknowledge himself 
obliged to give some definite explanation of its nature. If 
he pretend the former : then he has no grounds, by his own 
confession, for denying my definition : because his mouth is 
closed from affirming or denying any thing concerning its 
nature, by the acknowledgement that it is beyond his expla- 
nation any way. He can barely say that my explanation 
may or may not be true : but it was presumptuous in me to 
attempt any. Yet I have reason to presume, from the many 
verv confident affirmations and denials, which he makes 
concerning its nature, throughout his whole performance, 
that he would not be considered as taking the ground of its 
utter undefinableness, if he could; and I know that he 
could not justly, if he would. 

Upon this ground, then, I meet him, as having talked 
about a thing which can be defined, and which the word of 
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God, the conscience of man, and the harmony and po^er of 
diTine truth, require us to define. Now aa an individual who 
was placed in the ojffice of expounding and defending the 
truths of the Gospel to intelligent and tKiidring youth, I un- 
dertook to discharge the obligation in my own ea^, m 
these Discourses, by giving them a definition which in my 
opinion the truth required. Is it just therefore, in this writer, 
because I have advanced something positive on the subject, 
merely to carp at my statement, and to hazard no- opinion 
or statement of his own ? Is he unwilling, in addressing so 
large a body of intelligent and pious men, through the 
medium of the Christian. Advocate, as the Presbyterian 
Church, to discharge the obligation in his own case, and 
state to them, positively, the nature of sin ? Is he content 
to say nothing, and to leave them without any definite views, 
if so be they only reject the statement in the Discourses ? 
Is this faithful ? Is it just ? I have attempted to show that 
there are not only materials in the providence and word of 
God, from which the definition is clearly made out ; but 
that the dtfinition itself is expressly given in the Scriptures : 
was it becoming, in him, seemingly to array himself against 
this testimony of God, with bare denials of any thing posi- 
tive in its meaning? Does he fear positive statement? 
Does he think he can make none which is safe and tenable ? 
Does he imagine that if he hazard one, it will be liable to 
still greater objections even, than he can muster against the 
one in the Discourses ? 

But, to show that I complain reasonably of this writer, in 
not hazarding a positive statement of his own, I will take 
the only direct positive assertion which he has ventured to 
make ; and examine whether it can be considered justly, as 
any candid attempt to give me and his readers a substitute 
for the views contained in the Discourses ; which a man 
riiould do, whose object it is honestly and positively to in- 
culcate truth. " The plain doctrine of the text," he says, 
" is (me that all agree in holding — ^that where there is no 
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law there is no sin : but this determines nothing respedting 
the nature of sin— nothing in regard to the point whether it 
must necessarily consist in nothing but acts." But is not 
this mere evasion ? Is not this throwing his readers upon 
the bare language of the Scriptures, and hazarding nothing 
ccmeeming the meaning of that language ? Is it not more f 
Is it not positively asserting that it has no definite meaning 7 
We all agree in holding that " where there is no law there 
is no sin ; but then, this deteri|tiines nothing concerning the 
nature of sin !" Indeed ! H6w did he make this very con^ 
venient and seasonable discovery 7 We all agree in h<dding 
the language of the Scriptures ; but then this determines 
nothing concerning the nature of the thibgs of whidi it 
treftta ! We all agree in holding what God says ; but then 
his sayings determioe nothing ! We all agree in holding 
that " the Word was God ;" but this determines nothing 
concerning the nature of Christ the Word I We all agree 
in holding that *' these shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment ;" but this determines nothing concerning the future 
punishment of the wicked ! This is as broad a principle of 
liberality and latitudinarianism as can well be wished to 
serve all the. purposes of error in this revolted world, that 
holds itself so little subject to the word of God : and it be* 
comes this writer to ask himself, whether on this princifde, 
he is not acting inconsistently in binding himself to any 
creeds and confessions which speak definitely on the nature 
of the things treated of in the Scriptures. 

Or, if he admit that this given declaration does deter- 
mine something concerning the nature of sin, but not that 
particular thing concerning it which I have stated ; and that 
this was all his meaning : then, I ask, why does it not deter- 
mine that particular thing ? Has the word, law, no definite 
meaning ? Does Paul mean, by law, a rule which prescribes 
what the constitutional powers and capacities of created 
beings shall be ? or what, in distinction fi-om these» their 
voluntary agency shall be? Which of these two? For, 
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the particular thing which I stated was, thai m is confined 
to the ktler, in distinction from the former; and, in view of 
such a distinction, does the term hevh detenmne nothing ? 
Or has the assertion, which confines tlie extent of sin to the 
extent to which the law applies, nothkig to do in determin- 
ing its natore ? To whom does law apply 1 To them who 
have not the law, or to them who have ? Is any law applied, 
that is not published, or made known by the lawgiver, to 
his subjects ? What ^en, I ask, should I yield up my defi* 
nition of sin, am I to receive as a substitute for it, firmn this 
reviewer, which I may hold as the truth ? 

In opposing my statement, is he, after all, to be considered 
as maintaining, that it is not essential to the nature of sin 
that it be transgression of law ? Then is he at variance 
with his own creed and confession, which says; '^aUrin, 
both original and actual," is " a traosgressioii of law:" and 
how shall he guide the Presbyterian church into the truth t 
Then is he at variance with the express declaration of God : 
and how shall he demand a hearing from those who seek the 
truth of Ood? 

But if he believe, witfi the apostle, that " sin is the trans- 
gression of law," why does he oppose my statement ? He 
has in one place reduced the whole ground of ku dieswnt 
firom me, to a single thing : " The smgle point in debate is, 
whether that nature of the soul from which a contimal suc" 
oession of evil thoughts proceeds, is sinful?" But I ask 
him, and I wish the question to be pondered ; is there a 
nature in the soul which is the thinker of evil thoughts? or 
does the soul itself think evil thoughts? The question then 
riiouM read, " whether that soul from which a continual, &c. :" 
vrhich is much like asking ; whether he who continually 
sins, is a sinner ; he who continually lies, is a liar ; he who 
constantly steals, is a thief; &c. : — questions' about whidi, 
I think, there is little occasion for debate, with me or any 
one eke. And I see not how he can make such a question 
fiiraish any ground for dissent from my statement : unless he 
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hotdd the fDonstrons absurditjr, that a aotil which never has 
an eTil thought, never sins, never transgresses, but which will 
do this, is sinftd before band : which were as much as to say 
that Adam and all the evil angels were always sinriers. 
This I. take to be his position ; on which he denies that 
all sin consists in action, and by which he makes ain begin 
With the conception of the fcetus in the simple essence or 
nature of Ihe soul. What then, I ask, is the sin ? For my 
object was to ascertain the nature of sin ; not to inquire, 
who are sinful, but what is the sin with which they stand 
chargeable. No act of the soul, he must reply, but the soul 
itself I The sin, previous to action, consists in the essence 
of the soul itself I The being himself before he transgresses 
lo any act, is in his very structure a transgression ! This 
is making out a very different species of sin, to be sure, 
from that which is comprised in action. But as he must 
acknowledge traiisgression in the case in order to make out 
sin, and has nothing to show as sin in the case but the bare 
soul. itself which has never acted morally; I must accuse 
him of supporting the strange nonsense, that the soul of mail, 
at its ixrigid and before mwal agency, is itself a transgress 
Mon / / ' And so, it turns out, that his definition of sin, com* 
prises the transgression of law which consists in 6ne's action, 
and th^ transgresffion of law which consists in one's being I 
But if .the soul itself is a transgre8si<m of the law, who, I ' 
d^re know, is the transgressor ? Who gives birth to such 
a transgression as a human soul ? 

And was it, for so absurd a view of sin as this, that this 
writer had the confidence to show such heat of spirit in 
opposing my statements ; thdt he had the face to tell his 
readers that, if such were my preaching, every judicious 
fi'iend of Yale College must deplore its want of a better 
religious instructer ; that he took upon himself the magiste- 
rial airs of a father confessor, requiring of me the magnanim- 
ity or rather the humility of retracting and refitting* such 
errors fls I had ventured to advance ? Really, there appears 
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a waDt cf Qourteousness and meekness, and a supply of self- 
esteem and self-boasting, in lang«iage like this, which I 
know not well how to describe ; proceeding as it does from 
one who has backed it with so sorry a substitute for the 
views advanced in the Discourses. He need not concern 
himself about " honor, interest, consistency all being pledg- 
ed" by me to retain my views : until he can offer views him- 
self, containing in them more solid sense, I shall adhere to 
my own on the simple ground of their superiority to his ; to 
say nothing of their truth ! 



Chap. IV.— THE REVIEWER INTERWEAVES SEVERAL 
MISREPRESENTATIONS INTO HIS STRICTURES. 

The injustice of misrepresentation, always great, is much 
enhanced when it affects important interests, and the cir- 
cumstances allow not the opportunity of correction. How 
far such considerations go to enhance the injustice in the 
pres^it case, others may judge. My purpose, at present, is 
simply to substantiate the fact of misrepresentation ; not to 
pourtray its iojustice. 

1. The first specification which I make relates to moral 
disposition. He expressly affirms that I deny '* the disposi- 
tion of the soul" to be " siniiil." 

For my own part I am unable to find any such denial, ex- 
press or implied, contained in the Discourses, and he has help- 
ed his readers to no instance of it, to confirm his aflkmation. 
The subject, indeed, led me to discuss the question, whether 
disposition were not rightly resolved into the internal willing 
of the being, viewed in distinction both from his fimdamen- 
tal powers of agency and his external doings : yet it were 
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striDge to identify this analysis of a thing with die denial 
of k8 existence. The tenng dispoaition, beirt, bias, inclina- 
tioii, when justly described as moral attributes of the soul, 
I contend, do not mean literally a bending, a leaning, aa 
inclining of the soul, as a substance in space ; like that of 
a tree in its inclination to the north or south, or of an animal 
body in its recumbency on the side of a rock ; for it is the 
attribute of a sod, whose essential nature it is to think and 
to will. It cannot be otherwise described, I insist therefore, 
than as the bent, inclination, or disposition, which cavmsts in 
milling, and which terminates on some object which sustains 
to the mind the relation of an ultimate object of choice. 

2. Another instance, relates to my views of the heart. 
" The Professor does indeed insist that when the Scriptures 
speak of an evil heart, they mean nothing more than the 
sinful volitions of the heart, independently of their cause," 
{the heart.] The heart consisting in the vohtions of the 
heart, independently of the Heart itself I A thing consisting 
in some other thing, besides itself, independently of itself I 
What a xepresentation, I will not say of my theology, but 
of my .understanding 1 The Discourses deny that the heart 
" exists in any thing apart from the active preferences of 
the agent himself:" and consequently an evil heart denotes 
that state of mind which, consists in wrong immanent pref- 
erences of the being. " We have nothing for this interpre- 
tation of such expressions," the reviewer adds, "but his own 
assertion." Taking such an interpretation as he has re- 
ported to his readers, I deny that he has, for it, even my 
assertion; but to say that the interpretation which I did 
give, rests on bare assertion, is but enhancing the misrep- 
resentatiofi ; unless he apply the term assertion, to the 
assertion of admitted facts, and the assertion of unanswered 
reasons. 

3. Another instance, relates to the source of moral action. 
'* He is not one of those who think that our thoughts have 
no cause of their existence in the soul itself This he ad- 
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miB : but desies tbst there is atty moral eril in this cause 
ktfwewer mAl its effects ttiay be." I am hero represented 
to hcU, not, as might be thoa^ at first sight, that the soat 
itself is the real source of moral action or that the soal itseK 
tfaiDhs and wiUs ; but that there is in the soul, attached and 
apfiended to it some other thing that thinks and wills ; i. e. 
canses the existence of erii thoughts and wtttngs ; whieb 
tUng is not itself evil. Bbt, in contradiction to such a view; 
I have said in amount that the soul itself always thinks and 
witts ; aad that it is, just as stnfoli as its preferences and 
dioices are : fi>r the moral state of the soul is always that 
of a vokntary being or willing "subsistence. With a recent 
author, the sentiment of the Discourses is in unison: '^Itis 
the nature of mind to choose. To prefer the we«id, or God, 
is the unavoictable resuh of free agency. Not to choose at 
ail, is the attribute of a stock, or stone; but not of afational; 
acoomitable being." Under the term, caiae, the reviewer 
has confounded the distinction between* a vohmtory being; 
who always wills and does, and the influence which leads 
iuD to wHI in one manner mther than another. If he wiU 
not admit the propriety of such a distinction, he must admit 
thart I have made it, and that every representation in which 
he bus conibunded it has been false. 

4. Another instaaace, relates to the disposing cause which 
forms die ground of certainty that we wiH,at first, in a sinfid 
mannev. My denial that this cause is to be accounted the 
sin at the being, is set forth in these very singular terma 
'* The heart is diseased, but there is no evil in the disease 
mitil it put forth acts ; and although the disease of the heart 
is the s<rie cause of the evil of the actions, yet the heart 
which produces these streams of moral evil, partakes not 
at all of that malignity which it communicates. WhSe the 
thoughts and volitions which h sends fiirth are abomin- 
able and deserving of eternal death, the source itself is 
pasre and entirely finee from fiudt." Why does this 
vmter apply the term, heart, to that which I denominated 
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the didpoBing cause 7 In the DiscooneB it wag defined to 
be "that which occasions the certainty of the being prefer- 
ring one ultimate good to another." Nor was it refiresented 
to be the producing cause of the actions themselves : for 
they are the acts df the agent. Nor was it admitted to 
create a physical necessity of those actions, to render them 
any other than acts of wiU or choice. In contradistiBcdon 
to this, the sin of the being, or his sinful heart, was thus 
described : " the will of the sinner is, from the first, fastened 
on the gratification of his own appetites as the end of par* 
suit." The difference here is just as .plain as between 
temptation and compliance with it ; and as well might the 
reviewer have spoken of the former as sending forth aboBi- 
inable volitions, and applied to temptati<»i all the terms he 
has done in the present case : only the misrepresentation 
would not so easily take with his readers. 

5. Another subject on which I am misrepresented is 
that of original sin. 

First I am exhibited as unwilling to. state the . cause of 
the universal depravity of man. "The Professor seems 
exceedingly unwilling to come to an expianation of what 
constitutes this necessity of sinning in all Adann's posterity." 
With the utmost decision and frankness, I asserted the 
cause of their sinning to be the sin of Adam, operating on 
them " through that constitution of the Creator which made 
hun parent of the human race." In accordance with the 
opinions of the universal church, on which this writer ap> 
pears to know so much, and lay so much stress, that cause 
I have stated, over and over again, to be descent ttom mor 
ning Adam. I said indeed the connexion we moat admit, 
whether we could explain the manner of it or not : and wiU 
this writer deem it essential to state in what particular mode 
this cause affects us, when it is stated so. to affect us as 
tfiat the result is a comfdete moral d»pravity frooi the first ? 
Yet have I pot forborne to suggest a mode in which it 
might be supposed to opemte; viz., through the original 
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9trengih of such ■i wc e p ti b ilitieg as, in Adana'aiid Ev6» were 
esctiitd by lemptatioii ; in which case sin may be said to be 
by Inrth, in their descendants, as, in them, it was by tempta* 
tion. 

Next I am represented as stating original sin to consist 
simply in the fact of there being a first sin. " Profisssor F. 
knows as well as any one that there never existed a heretic 
who denied original sin, according to this definition. For 
as all men sin, there mast be a first sin." But, in this rep- 
resentation, he leaves out two essential conditions of ny 
statement. One, that I hold the original sm of the descend- 
ants to be, sin at tktir moral origin. Hiis is involved in the 
statement itself: " nothing can in truth be called original 
sin but hib^rvf moral choice orpreforenee being evil." This 
condition of my statement is essential to it; because it 
represents the character of man, as depraved at the first, in 
consequence of the sin of Adam. The other condition is, 
tfiat I hold wrong moral preference, in a moral agent under 
the dominion of Gt>d, to fi>rm, itself without reference to 
any preceding cause, a ground of the continued aad entire 
depravity of the agent. In another place the reviewer 
altows this ; and makes the following comment. '* This is a 
new philosophy of the human mind ; that if a moral agent 
make one wrong choice, it is a matter of constitutional 
necessity [I said it " occasions the certainty"] that all conseou* 
live acts should be evU also. ['^Unless some cause intervenes" 
dbc., referring to grace.] It seems to have been invented 
for the occasion, to assist in harmooixing the new system ; 
for thus, without any inherent principle />f evil, total deprav: 
itj can be accounted for. But this new dogma is contrary 
to ail experience, and therefore ought to be rejected as 
felse." The experience to which I appealed, for proof of 
such a principle, was the only experience, known to apply 
to the case, in the universe of moral agents, the one under 
consideration only being excepted : vix., that of the first sin 
of aogels and the first sin of Adam and Eve, which were. 



io fiwt, foSdwed with such reeukl «ad ibrmed 4be grouad «( 
the certainly of such results, say what you will akout aA 
inherent or adherent principle of evil 1 I wilt now add^ that 
the declaration of Christ that whosever sins is a servant, 
under the- dominion of sin, John viii. 34^ and the annuncia- 
tion of the. divine law c^tbe conse^jpieiices atlendani oA.the 
soul that sinneth, Ez. xviii. SO, confirm the safiie prineifiki ; 
and I care not whether that philosophy be ealkd new <w 
old, an invention, discovery, or any thing else, whi^b exa^t^ 
corresponds with the facts in the case, and the dedarali^Mk 
of God ; for I seek after the distinctive features of truth. 

On this unconnected statement of afint sin^ he asserts: 
" Pelagius, if this be a correct definition, held the dootriae 
of original sin, as fidly as Augustine : and mu^ tnorec^f* 
rectly, if we recdve this theory." If Augustine held thai 
there is sin in any one b^ie sin begins to be, or (hat there 
is sin in any without beginning ; or if lie afllraed that saa 
b^as in something totally difierent in kind &mn all choice 
or preference of mind ; verily, on this specific point, I m«0| 
look somewhere ebe for truth and correeinesa, even if I 
wander, in search of it, to the door of Pdagius. But whelbh 
er on all the points embraced in this subject, PelagiiiB, 
Ghrysostom, Jerome, have the truth with thank ; or Augnsl^ 
ine, with him ; or neither of them ; it will never waake aiqr 
truth to be error because Pelagiosfaeld it, or any error to be 
truth because it fdl firom the lips of Augustine: tfaonigh an 
appeal to names may be considered by the ignoruat to be 
the ultimatum of evidence, and may be very coaveaieBt ibf 
resort to a writer who is at a loss for weightier reasons. 

6. Another point on which I am misrepresented as that 
of radically departing from the theology of Prasident Ed* 
wards. 

Whether such a charge has any coanection with the d» 
cossion of a theological topic, or what is the eocteat of oUs- 
gation imposed on me to follow^ Edwards, in every manrte 
part of his speculations, I will aot now inquire, in aa- 
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•erting the grouncls and reaaons of otnr faith, I take it, 
W9 are to go, beyond the tenets of other men, to the ori- 
ginal Bourcea from which all must derive their faith. But 
in fetling roe forth as a young man, forming my opinions 
with haste, and imbibing such a» axe totally subv^rsiye of 
the radioal principles of Ecbravds; this writer no doidit, snp^ 
posed he eoidd wield an instrument much more eoovenient 
Sn the overthrow of my opinions than any argument wbafe- 
«ver—- by enlisting against me the prejudices existing in 
ftvor of authority. I will not deny that in the Uatement of 
some pomts I should diibr from Edwards, and do difier : 
what theological writer in New-England would not, tar in- 
stance, on the subject of imputation ? But what I deny is 
that the radioal and fondamental principles of Edwards in 
theology are forsaken and subverted by me, according to 
4he impression which the language of this writer is adapted 
to convey to his readers. 

I assert then that Edwards, in the very explanation whieh 
he gives of original sin, implies, distinctly, the following 
things, which are altogether accordant widi the views coiir 
tained in the Discourses ; and which form, iqdeed, the great 
-and radical principles of my own statements : 

1. Hie first sin of Aden and the first sui of his posterity 
aae connected with each other by die union which was 
established by the Creator in constituting him parental head 
of the race, ''The co-existence of the evil disposition, (im- 
friied in Adam's firat rebellion,) in the root and the bmnches, 
ia m, eonsequeoMse of the union that the wise Author of the 
wprld has established between Adam and his posterity : but 
nai properly a consequence of the imputation of his sin." 

^. The first sin of Adam and the first sin of his posterity 
fveco^rised in voluntary action, '' His guilt {Adam's] wa3 
nil traty from the ad of his inward man ; exclusive of which, 
the motions of his body w^re no more than the motions of 
any lifeless instrument" His posterity participate with 
, *'in the oor^sent and eimcurrence of their hearts." 
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S. The immediate disposing cause of this fint sin ia 
Adam and his posterity, arises from the canstihUian tf man 
and the measures of Providence, " The first arising or exist- 
ing of that evil disposition in the heart of Adam was by 
God s permission, who could have prevented it, if he had 
pleased, by givn^ such influences of his spirit as wouM 
have been absolutely effectual to hinder it : which it is plain 
in fact he did withhold : and whatever mystery may be suppo- 
sed in this ajffair, yet no Christian will presume to say, it 
was not in perfect consistence with God's holiness and 
righteousness, notwithstanding Adam had been guilty of 
no offence before." "Consequently [consequent on the 
union constituted between Adam and hb posterity] an 
evil disposition exists in the hearts of Adam's posterity, 
equivalent to that which was exerted in his own heart 
when he eat the forbidden fruit. Which God has no hand 
in, any otherwise, than in not exerting such an influence 
as might be effectual to prevent it : as appears by what 
was observed in the former chapter." The reference is 
to the theory asserted in the former chapter of his treatise, 
that certain " principles pertaining to man in innocence," 
were the occasion of his sin and depravity ; when exci- 
ted, and not prevented by superior influences. " Man did 
immediately set up himself, and the objects of his fHrivate 
affections and appetites, as supreme; and so they took 
the place of God" 

4. The coniinuance of depravity in Adam and the coii- 
linuance <^ it in his posterity is a consequence and punish- 
ment of the first sin pertaining to each. ** An evil dispo- 
sition of heart continuing afterwards, as a confirmed 
principle, that came by God's forsaking him, which was a 
punishment of his first transgression^ " The depravity 
remaining an established principle in the heart of a child of 
Adam and as exhibited in after operations, is a consequence 
and punishment of the first apostacy thus partic^nUed, 
[participated in by the first concurreacei] and brings new 
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guilt." What is this but asserting, that such is the con* 
Btitution of moral agents and their relation to the divine 
government, that the first sin, in any, subjects them to a total 
depra;vity ? According to this theologian, the posterity of 
Adam are depraved entirely or under the dominion of sin in 
consequence of sinning at the first, as really as was Adam. 

Now if one single thing in the theory of Edwards be 
omitted viz. the strange philosophy by which he attempts to 
make Adam and his posterity one identical being; I see 
not why all the positions, taken in the Discourses, do not 
exactly concur with the principles of Edwards : and in that 
strange philosophy, he explains away even that literal im- 
putation of the sin of Adam to his posterity denied by me 
viz. The culpability of his one sin, added to the guilt of 
their cvm sin: for *'Xi\Q first depravity of heart and the 
imputation of that sin are both the consequences of that 
established union : but yet in such order that the evil dispo- 
sition is firstt and the charge of guilt consequent, a,s it was 
in the case of Adam himself" " Therefore I an^ humbly 
of opinion that if any have supposed the children of Adam 
to come into the world with a double guilt, one the guilt of 
Adam's, sin, another the guilt arising from their having a 
corrupt heart, they have not so well conceived of the 
matter." 

The particular specifications which have now been made, 
may serve to substantiate the charge that this writer, in 
hifl zeal, has lacked either attention or candor; and, fi'om 
whichever cause, has subjected me to the injustice of being 
misrepresented to his readers. 
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Chap. V.— HIS REMARKS ON THE IMPUTATION OP 
THE SIN OF ADAM CONSIDERED. 



"If ingenious men did not involve themselves in a mist 
of metaphysics," this writer observes, "they never could 
persuade themselves, that such a theory as we are now con-* 
sidering, would have any tendency to remove the objections 
which are made to the scriptural doctrine of original sin. 
The doctrine of the imputation of Adam's sin is first reject- 
ed as unreasonable and unrighteous — and what then ? Why 
men, in consequence of being the children of Adam, are 
born in a state of inherent depravity." " This scheme of 
inherent depravity is rejected by some, and a new theory 
is invented. Men, it is said, do not inherit from Adam sin 
of any kind imputed or inherent : but only the causes of 
sin." " Will the cavilling rationalist be satisfied with this t** 
" In the upshot, it all amounts to the same thing. Man is 
under a moral necessity of becoming a sinner ; and for this 
sin, the causes of which are entailed upon him, he must 
die. What is there in the imputation of the first man's sin, 
more unreasonable or unrighteous than this." 

The denial which I made concerning the imputation of 
the sin of Adam was this : viz. that mankind are directly 
blamed and punished for his one sin. And my position is, 
that whatever causes, external or internal, might lead the 
fallen angels astray, or Adam, or, in connection with him, 
his posterity; acts of retributive righteousness on the 
part of God, always respect, as their basis, the real sin which 
each and every one commits. My attempt was to show, 
not merely to the unsubmissive caviller, but to the studious 
believer, that the measure of divine providence which con- 
stituted Adam our parental head invested with the power 
of affecting our state at our origin, was a measure of trust.. 
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involving in it no invasion upon this fiindamental principle 
of retributive righteousness, that each soul shall be judged 
according to its own deeds and doings. The caviller maj 
indeed complain, and the acquiescing believer may think it 
dark and' mysterious, that God should have adopted any 
course of Providence over the world, that could have proved 
an occasion, even, of involving it in so great evils as sin and 
condemnation ; but so long as it appears that in fact aH 
these beings are voluntary agents rebelling against God, 
and that he condemns them for nothing but their own 
doings, every mind must acquiesce in the justice of his 
retributions, Rom. iii. 19. My sole purpose was to clear his 
retributive acts as a Moral Governor over individuals, from 
the aspersion of wandering out of the record of their own 
deeds, to the deeds of others, for the grounds of accusation. 
I inquired not into those reasons, surely, which induced God 
to commence a providence over the world, in the particular 
manner he did; but threw it upon the objector to show 
that in introducing this measure into " a system of provi- 
dence over a universe of such beings, which is the best 
adapted for promoting the general and eternal interests of 
Tirtue ;" he did not take the best measure fie possibly could 
do, for the interests of this particular world ; and asked 
him to " submit to that providence which does the best it 
can for the interest of all the beings who are thrown upon 
it, and to blame alone the beings who, in such a system, 
refuse to follow the known wiU of their Creator and choose 
the path of evil." 

When therefore I have shown that the measure of divine 
providence in constituting Adam the head of the race in- 
volved not, in it, any such perversion of retributive justice, 
as that of accounting us blameable and punishable for his 
act, or of charging upon us, as sin, the physical properties 
of our nature, — (the additions of men, which only can be 
pleaded as rational objections ;)— •! lay it before others, for 
their acquiescence, as a measure of boundless wisdom. 



toiuullied with injastice. And i know that in this, t hare 
the conscience of the rationalist with me. He may gay if 
he please, that so long as he is to die under the divine gov- 
ernment, it matters not how the evil comes. ' Death is death, 
whether it come by hanging or the guillotine.' There is, 
in the case, and he knows it, the mighty difference of a just 
death and an unjust one ; of death from the hand of dis- 
tributive justice, for his own doings, or from the hand of 
finmerited violence for the doings, of another ; and though 
there might be equal physical pangs in either case, there 
could not be, in the latter, those moral pangs which are 
inflicted by a self-condemning conscience, siding with the 
executioner, and the loud voice of justice in the kingdom ; 
but there must be the buoyant and sustaining conviction 
that he was the victim of injustice, and he could weather the 
storm with the consciousness of a moral victory over his 
oppressor. And even, were there no difference as to his 
own pangs in the case ; yet, what is infinitely higher in impor- 
tance to the kingdom, there would be, as to the character 
of hfs Judge, the mighty difference of the relentless perse- 
cutor or the protecting guardian of his subjects. Now it is 
in this aspect of the measure, as it reflects on the character 
of Qod, that I have endeavored to present it to him as 
one encumbered with nothing that is at variance with the 
principles of righteous retribution ; the record of which in 
revelation' violates not the fundamental dictates of justice. 
And if the rationalist will still object, his objection is not of 
the understanding, but of the will ; and I have done. 

But as this writer thinks that he throws no obstacle in 
the way of truth and r^hteousness, by maintaining the 
imputation of Adam's sin, I will state a few reasons why I 
think it incumbent on the friends of religion to renounoe 
that tenet. 

My chief objections to such an opinioa are these : 
1. The opinion is not asserted in the Scripture. The 
declarations relative to Adam and the consequcaiees of his 
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gin, have been supposed to warrant such an opinion ; but 
in these only passages rekttiTe to the subject there exists no 
such meaning. I need not again examine the patssagea 
here. Every one who annexes such a meanmg to them adds 
his own or a hereditary figment to the word of God : and 
ke does U at His peril. 

S. The opinion is most directly disclaimed in the Scrip* 
tures. Who does not hear Jehovah disclaimiBg it before 
Israel, with the solemnity of an oath, when they had charged 
it upon him, in their impious and reproachful proverb of the 
sour grapes 7 " As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not 
haye occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Be- 
hold, all souls are mine ; as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is mine ; the soul that sinneth, it shall 
die." Esekiel 1 8. 3, 4. Will any one so sleep over this 
testimony as to think that it affects the relation of the 
branches only, which have sprung jfrom Adam, and that it 
does not extend back to Adam the root of the whole ? 
But who does not see that, in his oath to Israel, God is dis- 
claiming that which is a reproach to his justice ? And that if 
it were a reproach to his justice to criminate children, 
directly and immediately, for the act of the father on the 
land of Judea, it were at least equally so to do it near the 
garden of Eden ? To maintain the Uteral imputation of 
the sin of Adam therefore, what is it but, in face of this 
disclaiming oath of God, to sing the old proverb still ? 

3. The opinion is at variance with the dictates of truth 
and righteousness. For, whatever power, in the constitu- 
tions of provide!. ee, may be intrusted to one being over the 
welfare of another, the conduct of each is always distinctly 
his own : forming the proper basis of retributive righteous- 
ness : never to be confounded, mingled, or transferred, with 
the conduct of another, without subverting the foundations 
of jastice. On so plain a subject " if any man be ignorant," 
I must, in despair of his c<Hiviction, say, " let him be igno- 
rant." 
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4. The opinion is virluatfy denied even by its very advo- 
eates. For all of them, when attempting to explain the 
consistency of it with the justice of Crod, reduce their state- 
ment virtually to the very one I have given : viz. that, in 
consequence of the sin of Adam, his posteriiy art subjected to 
the guilt of a sinful disposition at the first, Edwards 
remarks : " the guilt arising from the first existing of a 
depraved disposition in Adam's posterity, I apprehend is not 
distinct from their guilt of Adam's first sin." " I am humbly 
of opinion that if any have supposed the children of Adam 
to come into the world with a double guilt, one the guilt of 
Adam s sin, another the guilt of their having a corrupt 
heart, they have not so well conceived of the matter." 
Stapfer remarks : that " to give Adam a posterity like him- 
self fknd to impute his sin to them, is one and the same 
thing." Calvin remarks: "This liableness to punishment 
arises not from the delinquency of another : — ^for when it is 
said that the sin of Adam renders us obnoxious to the Divine 
Judgment, it is not to be understood as if we, though inno- 
cent, were undeservedly loaded with the guilt of his sin ; 
but because we were all subject to a curse in consequence 
of his transgression, he is therefore said to have involved us 
in guilt." All which the chief divines among the Reformers 
have said to show that imputation is mediate ; having respect 
to consent, concurrence, or coalescing depravity in his pos- 
terity ; if it proves any thing respecting the justice of the 
measure, goes to show that all the guilt of which they are 
chargeable, is that which is consequent on such consent or 
concurrence. If then the condemaatioivl^ that which is 
the just consequent on such concurrence ; if it be that which 
is deserved in justice for it ; how can it be the condemna- 
tion which is immediately deserved by the one sin of 
Adam ? The sin of Adam, and the sin of his posterity in 
their consent, concurrence, &c. are two distinct things in real- 
ity : and if the former is the ground of guilt to his posterity 
only through the medium of the latter, what more can be meant 
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after all, than is embraced in my own statement ; viz that 
m consequence of the sin of Adam, ^rc. 

5. The opinion is, in itself, an absurdity. For, it implies 
either that the act of Adam in Eden and the first depravity 
in his posterity are one and the same thing ; or if distinct^ 
that his posterity, though deserving condemnation for their 
own depravity, are not condemned for it, but solely for the 
iin of Adam. But to say that the act of Adam in Eden, 
and the first sinful concurrence of his children, are one and 
the same act ; is an absurdity so glaring that it cannot well 
go down with any understanding. To say, moreover, that 
the posterity of Adam, though for their first concurring 
depravity they are deserving of condemnation, are yet actu- 
ally condemned at the first, not for that, but for the one sin 
of Adam; what is that, but covering over injustice with the 
most absurd quibble and conceit? For, that were to make 
concurring depravity no ground whatever, for the condem-* 
nation, the justice of which it is alleged to support. 
That were to neglect the crime of kidnapping in Thomas, 
the only thing rendering him punishable in justice; and 
hanging him for the piracy of William, for which he is not 
punishable ; and how could a human tribunal appear other* 
wise than ridiculous to allege the coincidence of crime as 
justifying the confounding of persons in the bills of indict-* 
ment ? Can it be, that such an absurdity should be thought 
requisite to the due understanding of those passages in 
the writings of Paul, in which he represents the sin of Adam 
as having occasioned the evil, to his descendants, of their 
depravity and condemnation ? 

6. The reasoning by which such an opinion is upheld 
will equally prove the imputation of the sin of the serpent 
in Eden. For the Scriptures assert that " the whole world 
lieth in the wicked one ;" and Christ said to the Jews " Ye 
are of your father the devil ;" the spirit of which declaration 
applies to all mankind as sinners. And in such asser- 
tions, satan is as much declared to be a public head and 
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lea4er of the race; as Adam is, in the assertions that 
represent mankind to be in Adam, and to have come under 
condemnation through his sin. If it be said, that Christ is 
put in contrast with Adam as a public head, so may it be 
alleged, on the oUier hand, that he is with satan ; having 
entered into the world " that he might destroy the works of 
the devil ;** and that if one contrast proves the sin of 
Adam at the head of the race, to be imputed to us; 
so does the other that the sin of satan in the tempt- 
ation in Eden by which he became head of the cap- 
tive race, is likewise imputed to us. If the infidel 
^ould object, that, it is not consistent with truth or 
righteousness to charge on us directly the sin of satan, 
another being ; it may be replied, just as it has been done 
in the case of Adam, that as all the race do as truly coa« 
lesce and consent with Adam, as if they had put forth the 
band with him in Eden to pluck the fruit and eai ; so do 
they as truly coalesce and consent with satan, as if they 
had stood, in his place in Eden, desiring that Adam should 
pluck the fruit and eat If the objector should still assert, 
that this is but referring to a just ground of condemnation 
in the individual himself, but to no justifying reason for his 
bearing the guilt of satan, another being ; it may be replied, 
just as in the the other case it has been done ; that such an 
objection proceeds on a very narrow view of what consti- 
tutes oneness in the divine kingdom; that different beings, 
in it, may be so linked together as to form but parts and 
appendages of one great whole ; and that as by generation 
all the descendants of Adam are but parts of him, in body 
and spirit, as his children ; so likewise, by coalescence in 
will with the great •adversary, all mankind have become 
parts of hihi aldo, in their spirits, being "the children of the 
wicked one/' If the objector should still persist to assert 
ftbat such an oneness, reveals no more ground for one part 
of this great whole, bearing the guilt of satan, the first part, 
Ihan it does of bearing the guilt of all the others, and sa 
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•oafeunds all ground of a dktioct and individual retribution : 
it may be replied, that, the same absurdity lies against the 
oaenesfl of mankind in Adam, unanswered and unanswera- 
Ue ; and all we can say is, that diie dt>surdity arises from 
"ingenious men, involving themselves in a mist of meta- 
physics !" 



Chaf. YL^HIS whole REASONlNa HbOCfiBDB CIN 
THE ASSUMPTION, THAT THE CAUSE OF MORAL 
PREFERENCE IS NECESSARILY OF A MORAL NA- 
TURE. 

[On this subject, I had prepared remarks iu full, but in order to r^ 
serve space for what succeeds, without trespassing too far on the 
patience of my readers, I will barely present the outline which follows.] 

** The law of God in requiring otfr lov«, does virtually 
require that state, temper, or disposition ih>m which love 
proceeds, as a stream from its fountain.*' On this assump- 
tion, the reviewer places his reasoning. What obliges him 
to go beyond the thing expressly requii'ed by the law, 
except it be his own assumed philosophy of a source of love, 
distinct from love, the mere cai^se of occasion of love? 
The falsity of the assurap^n appears, in the following 
things. 

1 . The " virtual requirement" of any law, is the require- 
ment of that conduct which is comprehended in the general 
rule. Unless the process be reversed of inferring a more 
general rule of conduct from the particular rule. Yet thii 
latter process goes to nothing more general than the sum* 
tnation of every law which wasr madle by the Savior : " Thou 
ibaltlove," &c. 

9 
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2. The law knows no holy temper and disposition back 
of love. 

3. If the law virtually require any thing to exist back of 
love, as the source of love, then it virtually requires every 
thing to exist which is a source of love. 

4. If the law virtually require, back of love itself, the 
sources of love to exist, then it follows that God is the only 
-being in fault in the universe. 

5. This figment of the reviewer runs us into the absurdity 
that sin exists before it exists. 

To these remarks I beg leave to append an observation 
of Edwards which is applicable. His object was to place 
all obedience and disobedience in acts of will, in distinction 
particularly from any cause which may be supposed pnor, to 
determine the acts of the will : and though aimed at the 
self-determined Arminian, it hits as forcibly the physical 
Antinomian. *' If there be any sort of act or exertion of 
the soul prior to all free acts of the will or acts of choice in 
the case, directing and determining what the acts of the 
will shall be ; that act or exertion of the soul cannot prop- 
erly be subjected to command or precept in any respect 
whatsoever, either directly or indirectly, immediately or 
remotely. Such acts cannot be subject to commands di* 
rtctly, because they are no acts of the will ; being by the 
supposition prior to all acts of the will, determining and 
giving rise to all its acts : they not being acts of the will, 
there can be in them no consent to, or compliance with, 
any command. Neither can they be subject to command 
or precept, indirectly or remotely ; fotthey are not so much 
as the effects or consequences of the will, being prior to all 
its acts. So that if there be any obedience in that original 
act of the soul, determining all volitions, it is an act of obe- 
dience in which the will has no concern at all ; it preceding 
every act of will. And therefore, if the soul either obeys or 
disobeys in this act, it is wholly involuntarily ; there is no 
willing obedience or rebellion, no compliance or opposition 
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of the will in the affair : and what sort of obedience or 
rebellion is this ?"* 



Chap. VII.— the QUESTION STILL FURTHER PURSUED, 
WHETHER If ORAL DISPOSITION DOES NOT RESOLVE 
ITSELF INTO PREFERENCE. 

The question is not, whether there may not lie, back of 
specific volitions, things of a moral nature, which are still 

* Nothings is plainer to me, than that Calvin, in his chapter on the 
Slavery of the Will, and Edwards, in his treatise on the Freedom of the 
Will, are, both, contending against the opinion that man, hy lue poiMr 
of willing, is the independent determiner of his acta ; and not that his 
moral character lies in such acts themselves* Edwards opposes that 
contingency which allows no decisive influence or control over the wil- 
lings and doings of men : Calvin opposes that indifference which sup- 
poses men to turn in their wills to God without assistance from above : 
bot neither sapposes that, in talking of the mliy he is not referring to 
that wiiieh comprises the real cHaraeier of the being. The eharacter 
totuieU^ in their view, in choice, «ii willing, m prelerriog, but the 
determination of it as sinful or holj, or in its specific acts, does not pro- 
ceedyrom choice, from willing, from preferring, but ot)ier influential 
and controlling causes exerted upon man* Natural liberty, or the 
power of willing, is, with propriety, conceded in their argu- 
ments ; bot philosophical liberty, or fireedom from influence and control, 
is really the thing in dispute. In accordance with these distinctions, 
that Confession of Faith which forms the basis of onion in the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian Choiches, in the chapter on tAe Will, first 
asserts ** natural liberty" to be essential to the will, so that it is not 
^* by any absolute necessity of nature determined, to good or evil ;" 
and afterwards, in reference to philosophical liberty, asserts of man, 
as fhSen, that he has lost ability of will to spiritual good and that be 
receives it only from the Spirit of Grace. 
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more general, and whtoh majr be cafled principlef of action ; 
but whether these more general things, be not themsehres 
resolved into preference. Now what I affirm of coveting, 
envying, defrauding, and all specific acts of sin, is this ; that 
all the sinful principles from which they can properly be 
said to flow, are — not the constitutional susceptibiUties of 
mind and body to the goods and ills which define the pos- 
sible limits of human agency, but the real preference of 
the mind among those goods ;*-^tbe preference of wealth, 
honor, or some form of purely selfish gratification, to the 
glory of God and good of others. 

In showing this I will not rest barely in having vindicated 
the proofs of it, advanced formerly, but shall now state a 
few additional considerations. 

1 . The supposition that the morality of the agent lies 
back of actual preference, is purely a gratuitous assumptioD. 
The only ground why any have supposed it, is/ that they 
have api^ehended some cause of certainty to exist, why the 
will cleaves to one ultimate good rather than another ; but 
the inference that is thence made, that this cause must; 
itself, be sin, is without evidence. 

2. The assumption of moral quality, back of this fact, is 
placing it, if not in that constitution which is eseential to 
moral agency, in an omknown thing. If it lies back of inti- 
mate preference, or the uhknate choice and will of a being, 
tt admits not of description. We can never call it love of 
self, love of the world, love of God, or love of others : it not 
being of the nature of choice, preference^ or supreme affec- 
tion in itself, but merely a fountain, source, substaBce, out 
of which runs, flows, proceeds, a certain other thisg : wluch 
other thing is love of self, love of the world, love of Grod, 
love of others, b then, an unknown thing, the object of 
divine command ? Is an unknown thing, the ground of divine 
favor or displeasure ? Is it, the ground of final retribution ? 
Is it the object of those self-examinations and selfjudg- 
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mente by which we are directed to determine respecting 
our character and sincerity before God ? 

3. The Scriptures, when they describe moroi eharacteit, 
trace it no forther than to ultimate preference* Our rule 
here is not to seiae, as this reyiewer has doner on such a 
general term as the heart, and form our theory from a 
word; but we are to foHow out the Scripuires into the 
broad field of the particulars which they comprise under 
the term, and thence dedoce our conclusions. Now If on 
this principle we open the Scriptures and employ the sur^ 
inductive process, we come inevitably to this result, that no 
other criterion of holy and sinfiil character will adapt itself 
to all the particulars, but that which is inrolved in the single 
question : what does the being love supremely ? what objecft 
does he prefer t For instance, in all which they say of th^ 
particular affections of fear, love, gratitude, Ac. towards God, 
the holiness is tested by the question, whether these are 
affections of a mind still preferring selfish pleasure to the 
glory of God, or the contrary. In the separation which 
they make of mankind into two classes, also, thd description 
terminates on the same thing : viz. that on the one hand 
men waft afler the flesh, mind the things of the flesh, love 
the worid, A.G., or, on the other, they walk afler the 
Spirit, mind the things of the Spirit, love the Fa- 
ther, die. Their testimony is that the one who con- 
stantly prefers the pleasures of sense and tiie world to 
the service of the Father, is the natural man ; and that 
herein his sinful character, disposition, heart, consists : and 
that he who prefers the service of the Father to the pleas- 
ures of sense and the world, is the regenerate man ; and 
that herein as far as it exists, his holy character, disposition, 
heart, consists. Moreover, they predicate of the heart, that 
which is consistent only with this view ; vie. that the char^ 
aoter of the heart is decided by the object of choice, or 
supreme affection. What else can be made of that declara- 
tion : " Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also T' 
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The Master was caulioDing, in this, his disciples to prefiar 
the things above to the things below : and would not the 
heart turn, accordingly as either was chosen and preferred as 
the supreme object of pursuit ?• Take, also, that declaration 
firom the mouth :of wisdom:- "as a. man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he." The character of the man is defined by his 
secret thoughts and intents : or, the object he secretly pre- 
fers; that which in truth and reality is, in distinction from 
what he may endeavor to persuade himself is or may appear 
to othe^ to bCt the object of supreme choice ; deterdines 
what he is, his character, the nature of his heart. 

What then is the authority for believing moral character 
and disposition to consist in things, back and beyond the 
things mentioned in the Scriptures ? Is it not safe to go 
as far the Scriptures go, and stop where they stop ? Is the 
sinner to be humbled before God, any more deeply, or the 
Christian to be Vendered any the more a " sound and sincere 
Christian" in this way ? Is it not more probable, that 
while thus forsaking the plain and Scriptural description 
.of sin and holiness, and searching in the dark after 
"something,'*' and something "of which he can have no 
consciousness," as the ground of penitence, he will render 
his convictions of guilt and unworthiness, less pungent and 
affecting: his humiliations and penitence for it, less deep 
and hearl-breaking ; his gratitude to the Savior for the for- 
giveness of it, less intense. and overpowering ? 

4. The Scriptures assert of love, that it is, itself " the 
fulfilling of the law," To carry moral quality back of 
preference, choice, love, is, therefore to carry it beyond the 
favD' '* If there be any commandment it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, " thou shalt lovt" &c. an 
apostle says ; and it will not do to carry this law, back and 
beyond itself, to the virtual requirement of "something,** 
" from which love proceeds as a stream from its fountain :" 
and "of which we can have no direct consciousness;" for 
the apostle himself has expressly said, that "love is the 
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JvtfiUmg of the law'* — so that love itself comes up to the 
fiill requirement of the law ; love itself exhausts the whoh 
meaning of the commandment ; call the meaning express, 
virtual, or what you please. I have Apostolic authority^ 
therefore, to keep my foot where I planted it; and not 
rove, with this reviewer for my guide, intoT unknown re- 
gions ; nor believe him, when he tells me that he has dis- 
covered a virtual meaning in the law, unknown to an Apos- 
tle. Need I remind this reviewer and those who are wil- 
ling to follow him, that a guide who goes beyond the word 
may find, indeed, and lead his followers to find^ with him 
some polluted fountain, or substance, by both falling 
" into the ditch ? ' 

5. The Scriptures teach us that sinful conduct pollutes the 
soul. So the Savior says, after mentioning a number of 
evil intentions and acts — "these defile the man." There 
are many passages which ascribe, to repeated sinful action, 
the effect on the being himself of hardening his heart. 
And with this testimony of Scripture, all reason and obser- 
vation accords, that the repetition of action strengthens 
choice, preference, will ; and this law of action to increase 
the strength of preference, choice, affections, has attained 
the name of habit. Now, notwithstanding the reviewer has 
placed this law of action on the list of his objections to 
the doctrine of the Discourses, yet I am willing to stake all 
my little credit for under^anding on the assertion, that it is 
a most powerful objection to his own theory that the pollu- 
tion ail previously exists in some " seat of the affections" 
from which all instances of sin are to proceed '* as streams 
from a polluted fountain." For, according to this view of 
Us, all*the sin from first to last exists originally in the 
fotmtain : and none of the actings of the soul can ever run 
back to the fountain itself to convey to it any more pollution ; 
and how the streams can contract any pollution of more 
horrid taint than they had when they were in the fountain 
by their running out of it, it does not appear even if they 
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eobld flow b«ek again into it : so that, betweeA the imtmsi- 
bility of getting any poUution into hift ^troams after tbey 
leave the fountain, more corrupt and abominable than wbai 
tbey bad while in the fountain, and the impoasibilitjr of 
getting any of bj» streams back again into the fountaia after 
they have once left it, I for one confess, that . I am ut;^rly al 
a loss to see how he. will ever make the word9 of the Savior 
truOi — that evil acts pollute the soul ; or how be will eimi 
make the common apprebessioo of men to be true, that 
they increase the strength of their disposition or prefereno 
ces by habitual action. 

; 6. To place moral chdxacter ip any thing distinct fiwn 
choice and preference is to overlook the essenlidJ notuie of 
mind. The soul is a willing and thinking subsistence ; and 
thet moral qualities of it must lie in the manner <^its wil« 
ling. Not to predicate its character upon chowe, is to 
confound it with material substances and their qualities. 
The reviewer, in leaning upcm material images, for his cottr 
ceptions and proofs, would give me to apprehend no e^ 
sential diflference between the quaJities of a soul» and 
those of a pool or fbuntaiiL But for myself^ I believe, the 
BooI to be neither mud, poison, Geomupt matter, off tnqfKue 
water; but a soul: — a lifing, acting spirit ; whose vrill or 
ohoice can fasten only on one, or the other, of two ultimate 
objects — ^the ^ood that ia with God and on his side, or the 
good that is found apart from Him in his creatures aad 
among his works : it ist pure, as it rises on the wings of its 
own afiectiooa delightfully to the good of beings around it, 
and to God the Father of all ; it is impure, only as it 
plunges with its lower lasts into the trifiing joys it can take 
m exiie from Qod ai>d among his works; it i. iDcreaBingir 
holy or sinful, as, by oonstant eflbrt, it rises higher hi its boTy 
affections and purposes, or as, by wandering, it imbibes 
more strongly the purposes of rebellion! 

1, The kst consideration which I shall at piwent adi- 
dace, is the authority of Edwasds. " An efil thing^s being 
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from a man, or from something antecedent in him, is not 
essential to the original notion we have of blameworthiness ; 
but it is its being the choice of the heart ; as appears by this, 
that if a thing be from us, and not from our choice, it has 
not the nature of blameworthiness or ill desert, according 
to our natural sense. When a thing is from a man in that 
sense, that it is from his will or choice, he is to blame for it, 
because his will is tn it : so far as the will is in it, blamis is 
in it, and no further. Neither do we go any further in our 
notion of blame to inquire whether the bad will be from a 
bad will : there is no consideration of the original of that 
bad will : because, according to our natural apprehension, 
blame originally consists in it." 



Chap. Vni— THE DIFFICULTIES SUPPOSED TO ATTEND 
• THIS VIEW OF MORAL CHARACTER, LIE WITH STILL 
GREATER FORCE AGAINST ANY DIFFERENT VIEW. 

The reriewer has suggested some considerations, which, 
he supposes, He as weighty objections against the view of 
sin maintained in the Discourses. Without following him, 
in the order of his particulars, I will rank them under two 
general heads : which will embrace the whole, except it be 
a very idle suggestion of his as to the sleep of Judas, John, 
and Christ. What if it be a law of our present existence, 
that moral agency should be suspended, at intervals, by 
profound deep : it is also another law, that as the tree falls 
in this special case, so it shall lie I On waking up, unless 
the heart is at that moment given to God, (it may be at 
that moment as well as at any other : why not ?) the sin- 
ner wakes up to his old pursuits. Just so with the Christ- 

10 
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iaii. I will ask here one question only : had Judas and 
John fallen into a profound sleep from which they had never 
awoke until this day; would Judas have been making any spe- 
cial advances, this while, in his villainy ; or John, in his piety ? 

1 . Obj. No foundation exists for the holiness of man at 
the firsti by creation ; or for his holiness, since the apostacy, 
by regeneration. 

If the moral preferences of Adam began immedi* 
ately upon his creation, then the act of creation laid 
the foundation of the certainty of right moral preferences ; 
and that is all that we can understand by being created in 
holiness, or God making him upright. Does this reviewer 
or any one else suppose, that holiness was created as a 
stone is created, and then, per se, as a distinct thing, put 
into the body or the soul of Adam ? or must it not have 
held the same relation to the faculties of Adam, that rea- 
son and revelation show that it does in holy beings, in sub- 
sequent stages of their existence ? Besides : to turn upon 
the theory of the reviewer. What was it for God to create 
In Adam true holiness ? Nothing like love to God or love 
to any thing else, but a fountain for love to run from : this is 
his view. Then I reply ; that it is no more proper for him 
to say that Adam was created in holiness, because be had a 
fountain for holiness to run from, than to say that he waa 
created in sin ; because it appears, a Uttle time afterwards, 
that he had by creation also some fountain or other for sin 
to flow from. For you will notice, that the reviewer insists 
upon this, that sin must first have a fountain or reservoir for 
sin to run from, which reservoir is sin. According to him» 
then, it is exceedingly difficult to see how man can justly be 
said to be created in holiness, on the ground of created 
foimtains, and reservoirs; since he had put in him at crea 
tion fountains of sin as well as of holiness ; and from the 
mere circumstance that one began to flow out a little sooner 
than the other did, he can hardly be allowed to keep the re- 
servoir of sin out of view ; and pretend that a created fountain 
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«f holiness describes the whole. Or, will he say that at the 
tame Adam fell, God then started forth on a new creation : — 
that having, at the first, created only a fountain and reservoir 
of holiness, he now thought it best to reverse his own work ; 
that he annihilated that fountain and reservoir, and then 
created a new fountain and reservoir of sin : — ^will he say 
this ? One or the other of the above things he must say ; 
and let him say either, he must acknowledge, on his own 
hypothesis, that Adam fell by creation. Will he please him- 
self with such theology 7 

In regard to the restoration of man, fi'om his apostacy, to 
holiness^ by regeneration ; it is clear, that the work consists 
in turning the will If the man who before preferred sinful 
pleasures, now comes to prefer the pleasure of God and good 
of fellow creatures, the work is done : for " he that loveth is 
born of God." The work of the Spirit, therefore, sustains 
most clearly to the sinner the relation of the cauto of his 
turning, in will, from self to God : and who shall pretend to 
say, a priori, what causes may be necessary to such an 
efiect T True and correct philosophy would require us to 
examine facts concerning such an e'^ent as the turning of 
the will ; and to say, that what we found in fact to be the 
causes are, if any, the necessary causes. Faith requires no 
more. The reviewer pretends, that if holiness consists in 
the right preferences and acts of men, their willings and 
doings, then there is no ground for a work or influence of 
the Spirit, to turn the sinner from wrong moral preferences 
to right : man may be turned in his conduct by the mere 
exhibition of the objects of choice : but how does that fol- 
low ? How can he decide, a priori, what it were necessary 
to bring into the disposing cause ? 

The language of the reviewer is, that " there is no need of 
any operation on the soul, but merely a change of external 
circumstances." When the reviewer will tell me what he 
means by " an operation on the soul," I may be able, per- 
haps, to speak with greater certainty. If he says that the 
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influence which turns the will from self to God, or brings 
the soul from sinful choice to holy, is not " an operation on 
the soul ;" and that the influence of the Holy Spirit super- 
added to the ministration, reading, contemplation of the 
word ; all the outward means of grace and all providential 
occurrences; is "an external circumstance;" let him say 
so, if he thinks there is any charm in the use of words and 
expressions : but if he means that the work of the Spirit is 
more fully understood by himself than this — that it is this in- 
fluence of the Spirit superadded to the means of grace, 
which only is efiectual to turn the will, or afiections of the 
sinner from self to God, then I wish to know the peculiar 
sources of hb knowledge. With whom has he taken coun- 
sel ? If we have the cause stated, and the effect stated, 
does it follow of course that the manner in which this cause, 
the Holy Spirit, operates, has been revealed to this reviewer ? 

But let us change the scene. The reviewer will have it 
that the work of regeneration is putting a fountain into the 
sinner for love to God and man to flow from ; and this, I 
suppose, he calls " an operation on the soul." But has he 
looked well to this operating a cistern, fountain, reservoir? 
What has become of the fountain, cistern, reservoir for sin 
to flow from ? When this new fountain for holiness to run 
from was put into the soul, was the old fountain left to stand 
by its side, as full (^pollution as before for sin to run from ? 
It was not taken away surely, by the mere act of putting an- 
other fountain in ; and it must be in for the remaining sins 
of the believer to flow from. If not taken away, then how is 
the nature of the soul changed : how is the seat of the aflfeo- 
tions changed ? For, according to the reviewer, this very 
thing constituted the nature of the soul, corrtqfi ; the seat of 
the afiections in the soul, corrupt. 

For aught that appears, therefore, from the simple opera- 
tion of putting in a new reservoir by the side of the old, the 
latter is to remain to all eternity : for no flowings out from 
either fountain, are ever going back to change the fountains. 
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No holy sireaoM of outflowing are to reach the back foun*- 
tain of pollution, to change that ; nor any sinful streams of 
outflowing to reach the back water of purity, to foul that ; 
but the seats, sources, cisterns, are, as they were ; and are 
to be, as they were, for ever ; for aught that appears from 
the simple operation, on the soul, of inserting in it a cistern 
full of holiness for hoUness to flow from. On which side, 
then, lies the force of the objection ? 

2. Obj. No foundation exists on which to exfdain some 
dispensationa m regard to irifants. 

The suggestions of the reviewer which I have ranked 
under this head, form no objection whatever to the views I 
have taken of the nature of sin, or what constitutes the 
ground of blame under the moral government of God. For, 
it is not impossible that the moral sense should so commence 
its operation in infancy as to constitute the infant, even 
from birth, a moral and accountable agent, according to 
my definition ? I hesitate not to afiirm, that if the sugges- 
tions of the reviewer (all which, and a few others, were 
enumerated by me in the concluding Note) do establish 
the fact that infants are regarded of God as actually de- 
serving the penalty of the law at birth ; they prove, incon- 
testably, that sin commences at that period, in that sense 
which I have contended to be essential to it and that it 
bears on all the pages of revelation viz. that of voluntary 
agency which contravenes known obligation : according to 
the fundamental law of the divine kingdom : " the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die.'' 

The objections therefore do not touch at all my view 
of the nature of sin : they relate simply to my hesitation on 
another subject : viz. whether the Scriptures intend to de- 
cide such a question as the precise time when moral agency 
is first developed and culpability begins in our race. I left 
that point undecided, because I was not satisfied that the 
sacred writers, in speaking of the race, meant to decide it 
for me : and I was willing to leave the decision with him. 
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who is the Arbiter of right in his kingdom. I am still 
ivilling to leave it there. It is enough for me that he has 
revealed the principles of his government, and that in apply- 
ing them in all cases in his kingdom he vidU act on unerring 
knowledge and rectitude : while I admit the fact, that the 
race, as such, is depraved ; needing, in its apostacy from 
God, those remedies which have been provided by infinite 
grace. 

That there is a precise time at which, in the individual 
eases, sin begins, will, I think, hardly be questioned. The 
reasons which induce me to hesitate whether the Scriptures 
have given their decision as to the precise moment, are 
those which were alleged in the Note, in favor of assigning, 
to the beginning of moral agency, a later period than birth. 
I need not enter into those reasons again. They contem- 
plate all that has been alleged by the reviewer, and more. 

Yet I will spend a few moments to show, that the dispen- 
sations to which he refers, receive as good an explanation 
from me as they do from him, allowing that they precede 
the developement of moral agency in infants. 

The infant dies. Our minds, anxious to know the reason 
of every dispensation, inquire why. All which evidently 
transpires in this event, is the extinction of animal life, with 
its accompanying pangs. The interests of a future state, 
torm a distinct consideration. The explanation which I 
conceive the Scriptures to give of this event, considered as 
an .event common to the race, is this: that they inherit the 
causes of mortahty from sinning Adam; and that the 
permission that these causes should pass over from him to 
his descendants, is, like the testimony of the Scriptures in 
relation to the race, a standing declaration of Providence 
that they are, as a race sinners, i. e. sinning moral agents. 
Rom. V. 12. Yet that, allowing any interval to elapse 
after birth before the faculties of moral agency are devel- 
oped in the race, there was any occasion to notice it, 
in that general testimony of the Scriptures, or to arrest the 
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•auses of mortality from their operation, in all cases, until 
the arrival of that period, is not so clear to my mind« They 
who will not allow God to exact such a pubhc testimony 
in regard to the race, of such as are not actually at the 
time under the condemning sentence of his law, may explain 
its occurrence in Christians, to whom "there is bo condem- 
nation." He who will not allow God to extinguish animal 
life without the existence of moral desert, arraigns his Maker 
for not conferring an immortality on all the animal tribes. 
Me that disputes the necessity or wisdom of the dispensa- 
tion, must have seen that no good can result, from so 
affecting a public testimony of Providence to the sin of 
our world. Yet the reviewer, denying the moral agency 
of the infant, will at the same time place the dispen- 
sation on the ground of ill desert : which desert he founds 
upon a Uteral imputation of the sin of Adam. But how is 
a literal imputation to assist our views of the justice of God ? 
Is not that very act of accounting them direct participaters 
in the crime of Adam, the infliction of an evil upon them, 
far more tremendous, than that of extinguishing animal 
life— even the ill opinion of their Creator ? And if we 
want moral desert for their suffering evils, where shall we 
find the ground of desert for their suffering this? Or, 
will the reviewer take us to another foundation of ill-desert: 
their depravity ? True, if he allege the depravity of a moral 
agent, the very thing exists of which I allege mortality to 
be the public testimony. Yet what is that depravity in 
his explanation 7 It is something which exists as far back 
as the conception of the foetus, distinct entirely from vol- 
untary agency and related to no sense of obligation what- 
ever. And will he call it a crime deserving the pains of 
dying, ante aut post partum, that the foetus was not con* 
ceived and formed as it ought to be ? Will he place guilt 
and ill-desert, and the blame and ill-opinion of the Judge of 
All, on such a basis? 
Infants are baptized : the reviewer asks why ? I retom 
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that question. For» by his own admission that moral agen ' 
cy has not begun, he excludes the precise thing which is 
specified to exist in adult baptism, 1 Pet. iii, 21. Acts xxii, 16. 
and which is contemplated as existing in thai covenant the 
seal of which is applied to infants, Heb. xii, 16. 17. viz: the 
sin of moral agents. Nor will he find any help from the use 
of names, such as pollution and corruption ; nor from resort 
to Adam ; in making out the exact things^ For my own 
part, allowing any interval to exist after biith before the de- 
velopement of moral agency, I see not why, on that account, 
a declarative rite, Uke this, should contemplate mankind 
otherwise than as a race of sinning moral agents, or enter 
into any expositions of the time that moral agency begins. 
He that would confine its significancy wholly to the time it 
is administered, needs ask himself whether God does not 
contemplate, in applying it to infants, their continued exis* 
tence, and the continuance of his church on earth. ' He that 
demands its utiUty in infants who die, may rest satisfied that 
Qod has openly sealed a most gracious covenant in this 
world, in their baptism, and that the question of their fii- 
ture state is at his disposal. , 

To this only remaining suggestion -of the reviewer I now 
come r the future state of dying infanis. Yet what light will 
the reviewer bring me on this subject himself, from the word 
of God or the proceedings of eternity. We have indeed the 
process of salvation stated to us, and the principles which 
aie to decide the final destinies of man. Yet neither of 
these, directly apply to any other than such as are sinning 
moral agents in this life. 

The plan of salvation contemplates no other. To the 
Work of the Holy Spirit many descriptions are applied ; yet 
if we inquire what, in distinction from his causal agency, the 
residt is ; there is but one meaning, and a plain meaning, 
and one altogether different from that of ci^ems and reser- 
voirs, and that meaning is, the holiness of a moral agent. 
Aik the scriptural forms of describing it | might show at 
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length, come essentially to this one thing ; the love which 
is required in the commandment of God. In regard to par- 
don, moreover, there is not a word in the Scriptures to 
authorize the idea, that God forgives a being who is not a 
moral agent for having an unknown cistern, reservoir, foun- 
tain created in him : the sole, simple and plain meaning of 
forgiveness through Christ, is the forgiveness of sins, real 
transgressions of law. 

Just so when we turn the leaf and pass from the plan of 
salvation in this world to what is said of the destinies of 
men in a future : — all that is said on the subject is said in a 
manner to apply literally to such only as were moral agents 
in this life. The first scene in eternity is the judgment 
throne, where the great division is made for eternity ; but 
none appear before it, in any of the descriptions which the 
Scriptures give of the scene, but those who were moral 
agents, acting under the responsibilities of law in this life ; 
and the books which reveal their works and deeds are the 
scales of judgment. The lost are, universally, the workers 
of iniquity : and the saved are the good servants. All the 
lost are proved "guilty before God" by the law: all the 
saved sing songs of deliverance to him who washed them 
" from their sins" No soul is presented to us in the reve- 
lation of that world, but such as transgressed the law or 
were moral agents in this life. How then is this reviewer to 
dispose of infants in a future state himself? And why 
shall he stand in the dark and ask me the question and in- 
sist upon it that I shall answer it ? For my own part, on 
the supposition that a period elapses after birth before the 
commencement of moral agency, I do not conceive it 
necessary, any more than in the previous cases, that the 
Scriptures should speak of mep, in regard to their need of 
salvation, otherwise than as a race of sinning moral agents ; 
or specify the exact time of the commencement of moral 
agency. Of infants in eternity who died before, or at birth, 
as such, that book is silent. When, indeed, the reviewer 

11 
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will bring me a record from eternity that an infant is actual' 
ly lost, then I shall know, that according to the principles of 
divine government, that particular soul began his moral 
agency in this life, and was condenmed on that declared 
principle of justice : " the soul that sinneth," &.c. When he 
shall show me that such enter on a future existence of happi- 
ness, then I shall know that the Spirit has either removed or 
prevented the effect of the first apostasy on their moral 
character, for an eternity, that wte otherwise certain ; and 
that the blood of Christ opened the only way for such an 
interposition in behalf of the descendants of Adam. The 
uncertainty I feel about infants I believe the Scriptures do 
not intend to solve : and therefore, the decision of their des- 
tinies, which is not in my hands, I rejoice to leave with him 
who doeth all things well. Yet would I speak and my prin- 
ciple requires me to speak, of mankind, as the Scriptures do, 
as a race having one moral character only, except from grace ; 
the character of a world of sinning moral agent^. 

But as to the subject of my inquiry into what consti- 
tutes the foundation of guilt in the divine kingdom, of what 
possible use is it to wander, with curibus vision, to the dark- 
est and remotest boundaries of that kingdom ? If within 
the broad light of it, we hear from the Judge Himself the 
principles on which he proceeds ; why can we not rely on 
it, at least till the judgment come, that those are the princi- 
ples on which he ever pronounces sentence of guilt, without 
seeing the application, in every case, with our own eyes ? 
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Chap. Vx— THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS VIEW OP MORr 
AL CHARACTER, IN ORDER TO RIGHT CONCEPTIONS 
OP THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OP GOD AND THE 
ACCOUNTABIUTY OP MAN. 

I AM now come to what I conceive the most important 
bearing of the views of sin maintained in the Discourses — 
their relation to the moral government of God. The grand 
object which I had in view, was to oppose the idea that 
depravity is a physical thing ; " a tertium quid between the 
agent and his actions, which begins not in his conduct, but 
for which he is responsible" — ^because I deemed such views 
not merely unsupported by' evidence, and unnecessary to 
account for the existence and prevalence of sin in our 
world, but altogether at variance with correct and impres- 
sive views of the moral government of God. 

I will take the fountain, or reservoir system- of the review- 
er ; which supposes these fountain heads inserted for acts 
of sin to flow from, in order to illustrate the variance to 
which I allude, before I directly show the harmony which 
exists on the system of the Discourses. The reviewer puts 
upon his fountains, and reservoirs the label, " moral ;" and 
it would seem, thinks that label enough to give them the 
character; and barely says, in his own defence; "the 
truth is, moral principles can exist in the soul, when not 
exercised, just as well as intellectual faculties." True it is, 
that the ultimate preferences of the mind are always re- 
tained and cherished, till they be relinquished: or till its 
affections, preferences, choices be directed to other ulti- 
mate objects. In other words, the love of self and the 
world will predominate, till the mind be subdued to the love 
of God and others. But the remark of the reviewer on the 
permanency of moral principles, does not touch the real 
objection made to his views. The question, after all, is, 
what are his moral principles? Are they at all of the 
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nature of affections, preferences, choices? Or are they 
totally different from them — mere fountains, springs, re- 
servoirs ? He certainly maintains the latter view ; re- 
verting, back of all wrong activity of the soul, to inserted 
fountains. And here it is that I meet him with the objec- 
tion, that his views are totally inconsistent with the moral 
government of God. For, 

1. His view places the foundation of that government on 
a natural impossibility, or our obligation to do that which 
is not comprised within the hmits of our agency. 

God, upon his view, reqmres of us such an impossibility. 
For, the thing required is not comprised within our activity 
as agents, directly or indirectly. Not directly, for it is 
nothing of the nature of love, preference, choice: not 
indirectly, for it can never proceed from love, preference, 
choice. Is it true that God thus requires of us what lies 
wholly beyond our activity ? Condemnation too, is placed 
on the same ground. But is this the mode in which a 
holy, good, and just God proceeds, in his moral kingdom ? 
Can this writer point out a single curse in the Scriptures, 
which reaches man for any thing but his own doings F 

Neither does future punishment, upon his view, rest on 
better ground. But does revelation require us to take such 
a view of that fearful dispensation? Are the wicked 
punished for any thing beside their own doings ? 

2. His view quiets the conscience of the sinner in impeni- 
tence. For how will he address the sinner ? Not merely 
as one who is acting in opposition to the commands, the 
plans, the glory of Jehovah; but as a poor wretched crea- 
ture, much to be pitied and little to be blamed, who has 
had a wrong kind of fountain, reservoir, cistern, inserted in 
his being. And will not a sense of guilt in the sinner, 
give way to the stronger impulse of pity over his own 
wretched formation — a weeping pity at himself, — another 
name for fault-finding with God, and Uttle allied to the 
heart-broken penitence of the Gospel which cries guilty, 
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guilty, and loses a sense of its miseries in a more absorbing 
and affecting sense of its ill-deservings ? 

3. His view makes the sinner wait for God to move. 
Truly he oan tell the sinner consistently, to do nothing else, 
than wait and see whether it shall be the good pleasure of 
God to insert in him a new fountain ; or if he tell him any 
thing else, the whole force of his representations comes to 
the same result of waiting. He will not, on his views, call 
upon the sinner, as an active being, to give up at once his 
courses of rebellion and surrender himself to the will of the 
Lord : or if he do, he must needs thrust in his murky cis- 
terns to darken and obstruct the rays of divine truth that 
were falling with enlightening and subduing power upon 
his soul. 

I would not wish the reviewer to put his views to a 
better test, than to preach to a congregation of impenitent 
men, from the command of God; "Make you a new 
heart and a new spirit" Let him tell them that God com- 
mands them to make them new hearts ; and let him enter, 
as an ambassador of Christ should do, into all the earnest- 
ness of such a demand which the Lord gives him to address 
to the rebellious. What will he say 7 '' The king knows 
you cannot make you new hearts ?" That will never do : 
it were to throw the command back again in his face, and 
unite in the plea of the rebels. Will he say : " the King 
does not wish you to obey the command, but merely wishes 
you to see, by it, your own helplessness F" That is false : 
for if an intelligent being ever expressed a desire, God ex- 
presses one in this demand ; and expresses it witli the inten- 
sity of one who is watching over eternal interests in his 
moral government : " why will ye die 7 I have no pleasure 
in the death of him that dieth. Turn ye, and live." Will 
he say : " the King wishes you to do that which flows from 
a new heart but not to make a new heart 7" Every rebel in 
the congregation will reply to him, at once : " The King 
says no such thing ; it is your own gloss, contradictory to 
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his words. Will he say: "the King would bring you, by 
the command, to pray for a new heart ?" " No ; replies 
every soul/' the command says we are to " make it/' not to 
pray for it, and the demand goes back to the preacher : 
" H(m shall we pray for it ? with an old heart or a new 
heart? if with a new heart, we must get it before praying 
for it ; if with an old heart, the King wont hear our prayers." 
Will he say ; " I do not know what the King means or 
desires, but I say it merely because he tells me to say it f ' 
The whole congregation will cry out at once ; " if his 
ambassadors know and care nothing about it, why shall 
we? We supposed him to talk about new hearts; and 
demanded that we make us new hearts ; but it is uncertain 
what he means and desires, and we are at ease." Will he 
say : " You know and the King knoweth, that none ever do 
make them new hearts ?" Where is his warrant for this T 
Who has told him, that men cannot and do not "work 
out their own salvation" when the Spirit of God is influ- 
encing them to will and to do ? Is it not they who are to 
will; is it not they who are to do? My brother, I fear, 
would act but poorly the part of an ambassador for his 
Master, on this specific part of his instructions, until he 
adopted a philosophy a little more consistent with the 
active nature of the mind and the principles of the mor- 
al government of God, than that which places all sin and 
holiness in the essence of the soul or in inserted foun- 
tains ; and which makes the whole activity of the being, 
through endless years, the mere running forth, and show- 
ing, of what existed in a created substance or a concealed 
reservoir at the first. What is government, I desire 
to know, on such a scheme? What influence has the 
authority of the Eternal King to excite, to strengthen, to 
confirm moral purpose in his subjects ? to protect the holy 
from apostacy ? to restore rebels to reconciliation ? The 
insertion of cisterns, or the transmutation of the essence of 
the soul ; how is that possibly affected by the revelation of 
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God's glory ; the proclamation of his will ; the prospect of 
his mercies or his terrors in eternity ? 

From such a view, therefore, which darkens the glory of 
Jehovah and strengthens every rebel in the universe in his 
plea, I gladly turn to one which throws a clearer lustre on 
his government over his moral kingdom, and brings every 
rebel speechless at his feet as a wUful and unreasonable 
opposer of his holy, wise and just laws. For, the moment 
all sin and all holiness be comprehended within the volunta- 
ry agency of intelligent beings, and their agency with refer- 
ence to the laws which God gives them for their govern- 
ment, we place the moral government of God on a basis of 
true glory to his character, — ^the glory of unwearied benevo- 
lence and unimpeachable justice towards his subjects, blend*^ 
ing with unsearchable riches of grace in Christ Jesus. 
For, 

1. This view exhibits the laws of God as designed to 
control the activity of beings. We see at once that there is 
a proper foundation for God to express his own will, in 
regard to the willings and doings of his creatures. What 
lies within the sphere of their activity, comes properly 
under the controlling guidance of the highest and best will 
in the universe. Legislation from the throne of Heaven, is 
not so. very a farce as proclaiming a test of created substan- 
ces, as it is made to appear on the other scheme ; it is 
adopting the proper method of guiding and controllmg the 
active energies of an intelligent and voluntary kingdom. 

2. This view exhibits the benevolence of Ood in the acts of 
his moral government over the universe. For, in the 
expression of his will with the sanctions of his approbation 
and displeasure, he bountifuUy contributes the whole weight 
of his authority, to his moral kingdom, in favor of their eter- 
nal interests. In taking the throne to make laws and 
to execute judgment he takes the station of a Guardian 
over the spiritual welfare of his subjects: and his will, 
all-excellent and all-watchful, is the living impulse which 
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calls into being and sustains the order of his kingdom. 
For it is not our meditations on that will, it is not the co-op- 
eration of the holy with God in addressing that will to us, it 
is not the influences of the Spirit of grace co-operating with 
that will ; all which are subordinate to it ; that give to it, 
its ultimate binding power. For after all this co-operation, 
it is the weight of his infinite will, in its glory and sanctions, 
that forms the ultimate bond of holiness. It is the bond 
of Heaven's charities. The angels are all winged on 
their errands of benevolence by its impulse. They all 
bring back to the throne their praises, for its excellent 
doings. And there is no security in the essence of their 
spirits or the strength of their virtue that, should God 
withdraw his wiU and interest over their concerns, disorder 
and chaos would not at once invade their high hosts. It is 
the bond of earth's charities. For what would have power 
to restore man firom his wild wanderings, or elevate him 
above the influence of things seen and temporal, if God 
were known to sit upon the throne, a mere spectator; 
indifferent, and without a will concerning his activity ? No 
internal reservoir or essence, could supply, to him, the place 
of a governing God. 

3. This view exhibits the justice of God in his govern- 
ment over the universa For if he creates moral agents, 
and when cast on Ms care he uses a moral government 
over them as the necessary means of their best good ; then 
all who act in ways of disobedience and refuse submission 
to his will, bring on themselves, by their own acts, that 
displeasure of his will which is necessary to protect the in- 
terests of his kingdom. God has no other curse to pro- 
nounce or execute, than that of the active and watchful 
Guardian of his kingdom, roUing off* firom it every wilful 
invader of its happiness. Neither his creating act in regard 
to the essence of the soul, nor that "conunandment" which 
he has given to created spirits " which is good," is made 
death to any one. '* God forbid : But sin," the voluntary 



epfowiini> of Ub iuhjeeti, ''ita^ it^Biiglil appMt «n" or 
worthy of €Oiideiiuiatioii, ''worldiig death by thai" law 
*' which is i^mmI" and designed for promoting the sjuritnal 
welfiBure of Us gnbjecls. 

Here is the blazing re¥elati<m of that justice of our (Sod 
which will one day put to flight those pleas and excuses of 
the rebellious, who insist on representing thdr nn as being the 
direct product of creating power, and who dare, under the 
darkness and cjtouf|f| tbet v^ tbo gloi; of lh0 Throne from 
4his world, assert that their punishment proceeds from the 
desire of Qod tP ruin t|ieir souk I 

4. This vi^ew ei^ubits the grace of God in salvation^ 

When J 9m told that God first <;reatea a wrong essence and 

then ipreatea a right one; t^at hi^ first inserts a wrong 

fouptai^ and then bmxU a, Hj^t pne; that he first phmges 

into the fire and then pulls out; and am told, that this iasi 

description of his upse^chaUy rich grace in Christ Jesuit 

I wish to fly at once from all converse with the darkening 

techi3»cs of pretended theologians, and reM the piue att4 

unaffi^cted messjsges of neavenly Mercy as they come warm 

from, the Sph-it of Grace and are imprinted on the pages of 

revelation* There I read but one clear and impressive 

lan|^age : that men destroy themselves by their own doingB 

which are not good, — ^which are against a law which the 

Guardian of the Universe cannot uphold, by a penalty short 

of the ruin of the transgressor; — and that for a world of 

such beings, who, as they suQcessiively spring into being, do 

with certainty rush into this evil, the Redeemer died ; p^r« 

don is proclaimed ; the qfier is urged ; the Spirit of Gracf 

strives : to regain them to the holy and happy kingdom of 

moral agents who are sweetly sul^ct to the will of Q04. 

i know that this interposition in behalf of those who destroy 

themselves, under a righteous government, is grfu^e : good* 

nesa which they themselves forfeit ; mercy which si^bdues to 

itself multitudes whom no man can numb^ ; i^d, with the 
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eelestuil bt09tB and tlie ranioaied Uibes, I adore my haafea- 
lyKing. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

I HAVE contended (or a principle : that God accounts not 
a being deserving of the condemniltory sentence of his law 
except for violating known duty. The application of that 
principle is with the Judge of All. His declaration that 
mankind, as a race, are under condemnation, is the pro- 
spective testimony of Omniscience with regard to the mdt- 
viduals; inasmuch as it is uttered before they exist His 
infallible prescience enables him to speak of future things 
as realities. Rom. iv. 17. Yet that prescient testimony 
regards no other foundation of guilt than what actually 
transpires in the individuals under his moral government and 
what is regarded by him in his decisions as the supreme 
Judge. Chu unvarying basis of guilt is before his unchang- 
ing inspection as an omniscient Being : and his prospective 
testimony is given, not to satisfy our curiosity, but to affect 
us as his subjects : that we may fly, before the hour of his 
judgment come, to that only basis of justification, appropri- 
ate to our wants, which his righteousness allows, and his 
mercy provides, in Christ Jesus. If any contend that, with 
regard to the individuals of the race, the real foundation of 
flieir condemnation exists immediately after birth ; I will 
hold no dispute with them on that subject. Yet if they 
assert that God alleges, with regard to the individual, any 
basis of desert of the eternal penalty of his law, essentially 
different firom that I have statc^l ; such as the act of another 
being, or a quality which exists in the individual apart from 
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aO choice and all knowledge of obligation ;^ I do contend 
with them as bringing forward a foundation of goilt, un- 
known in the moral administration of God and disclaimed 
by his righteousness. If they say it is a very trifling matter 
for God to wait for the developement of the knowledge of 
right and wrong in the individuals, before he consider them 
as in fact deserving condemnation ; I may say, with the 
same propriety, that it was a very trifling matter for him to 
wait till Adam consented to taste a little fruit, before he con- 
sidered him as in fact deserving condemnation. " In the 
upshot of the matter, it all amounts to the same thing. 
Adam and all his race, at some time, and in some manner, 
come under the moral necessity of sinning ; and why shall 
God wait for them to sin, before he pronounce them actu- 
ally deserving of condemnation. Who does not see that, 
on such a representation, God, either in his prescient testi- 
mony or judicial sentence, is made to introduce another 
basis of condemnation than that which is acknowledged by 
his righteousness 7 Though it may appear a very trifling 
matter to the individuals themselves in their supreme selfish- 
ness, yet a iaise statement involves a righteous principle on 
the part of God ; and sooner shall heaven and earth pass 
away, than he violate such a principle in regard to any 
creature, whether it be the seraph before his throne, or the 
infant of days on earth. 



* It is worthy of remark, that aU the representations of Scripture i^ 
lating to human depiavity at the first, unite in this one thing. For, 
whenever the Scriptures refer particularly to the first period of human 
existence, the depravity is described either by metaphor (Job. 11 : 12. 
14 : 4. £s. 16 : 4, 5. ftc.) or hy ti general term (Job. 15 : 14. 25 : 4. 
Ps* 51. 5. John 3 : 6, &c.) or by a parUeular daeriptUm (Ps. 58 : 3. 
Is. 48 : 8. Rom. 3 : 10^20. Eph. 2: 1-^) The metaphor, and the 
general ternu are subject to the explanation given in the parikolar 
description. The description is tliat which corresponds with my defi^ 
eition only. 
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I have QODteaded lor a principle anfy. With togBxd to 
the existing character of maokiod, I a|pcee as I said, in the 
essential facts, with this reviewer. The prescient testimony 
of God alleges the fact, that the race sustain but one moral 
character from the first — ^that of entire d^ravity. I believe 
that fact ; on the ground of that testimony. I am a witness 
to the fact ; while reading the past history of the world, ob- 
serving my fellow men, and inspecting my own breast I 
am willing to call that fact, the entire corruption, pollution, 
malady of the moral nature of man, whenever I have occa- 
sion to use such terms ; yet I am. willing to use such terms 
with the spirit and the understanding, and not confound mat> 
ter and miod,. body and spirit, heaven and earth (as Calvin 
says) together. 

Yet, in the eyes of this writer, I appear to have veered 
from some important fact : since he accuses me of an aim 
" to overthrow the orthodox doctrine of origbal sia ;" scarce- 
ly acquits me "of some want ef candor" in what I write 
about it ; and objects to my retaining; " the name as a blind 
to impose on the ignorant and unwary." To the terms, or- 
iginal sin, I have surely as good right as others, if others 
adopted them, as I suppose they did, merely to desi^ate 
the scuptural/ac^ that man is constituted a sinner at his ori- 
gin through his relation to Adam : and if they did not adopt 
them for this purpose, who, I wish to know, has made them 
" a blind to impose on the ignorant and unwary V* Having 
stated the Scriptural fact ; and what terms had been select- 
ed to denote the feet : and what eicplanations had been given 
of the fact by some Calvinistic divines ; before I gave 
my own explanations ; where was '* the want of candor ?" 
where was ^' the imposing blind Y* What, then, is there, 
essential to this fact, which I deny ? And what other fac^ 
pertaining to the caisting character of mankind was agitated 
by me f The Discourses were, purely, explanatory ; pro^ 
ceeding on the ground of the facts, admitted by the orthodox 
of New England, concerning depravity ; and entering into 
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sach expkpalkMis of tbeiD, as were supposed to rocoiieile 
them with other f^ets : ¥ix«, the aceountslMlily of mea, and 
the moral f^Tenuaeat of God. 

And here, in justioe to the public istation which I occupy, 
and the interests *aiuch aire, iapart, devolved ilpon me, I feel 
myself called apon finally to repel the flfnl>raa% insiiaialtons 
^f tUs writer respectiag the interests of truth ai Yale Col* 
lege. The inshiaaticfns of ^orance, I caU them : far I can* 
not otherwise ac^iuit him of evH design throoghotit his whok 
performanoe. Whoever leads the review, will at taiee pen 
ceive that this is the predeminaat impiessioB which it is adap* 
ted to convegr. I will not recite instances : for it pervadea 
the whole tissue of -the writing, from the first, to the last and 
clesing sentence, in which the.revietrer exhibits himself to 
his readers, indulgmg in emotions of surprise «ad grief, that 
"at Yale College, the very spot ivbere [he] had siipposed; 
the sound theolqgy ofPreaideiA lUwafds had taken deeper 
root than any where else in the world, there shoald be pro> 
aralgated by aoen, caUed orthodox, a system subvessive of 
the radical principles of that great and good man*" This 
insinualion which runs throof^ the performance, is sustained 
by misrefMreseatations whieh are derived fi'Om overlooking 
the distinotions I have made ; and by aiding the power of 
such misrepresentations by iqppeals to vulgar pffcfndice. 
Now, althoHgh this atlei^pt be, in mf apprehension^ a weak 
effort in itsdC yet, no doubt, to the credulous teademierthe 
Advocate who have not the Discoumes at hand, the bold 
and confident aipiertidns of the reviews m^^r present a very 
fhrmidabie lupect in ?C|gard |o the intetests of truth at Yale. 
Many e( our beloved brethren ihranghodt the ptecsaets of 
the FrOBtgrterian Ciwch, i^v^g* on the candor aadianiA 
efthisfubUoatiop which addresses them 'froln Philadelphia, 
may have come to the tiembling eoDohnion that the finm^ 
dations of truth wilh us are tottering ; and that oinr instild* 
tion — ^the hope and joy of many hearts — ^is about surrender- 
ing itself to the power of Unitarianisai and Heresy ! 
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Bat come, brethren ; visit us ih four thoughts, nxiS see wheth- 
er the representations of our accuser form a record of truth. 
You have known, that at Yale, as it is true extensirely of 
the orthodox divines of New England, the literal imputation 
of the sin of Adam has not been advocated during these ma- 
ny years, It has been denied, as being unscriptural and ir- 
rational.* My venerable predecessor has left the record of 
his views, on that particular subject, in his Theology. On 
this particular point, therefore, there could be no occasion 
to warrant from this writer any insinuations that I am en- 
croaching on the interests of the truth at Yale. If you are 
disposed to consider this particular thing as an encroach- 
ment on the truth) it is well known to you that it is not a 
new thing in New England or at Yale : and it has not hith- 
erto, and I hope it never will, destroy your confidence in us 
as brethren in the faith, the hopes, the labors of the Gospel. 
Where then was the call for this uncharitable insinuation 
of our accuser 7 I say, otir accuser ; for as I understand 
him, be arraigns us all upon his charges. Where were the 
facts or statements to authorize this attack T AQ the mat- 
ters of fact respecting the depravity of men, maintained by 
the orthodox of new England or by my predecessor at Yale, 
are upheld in the Discourses themselves : for every one who 
is desirous, may see, for himselfi. ihat the explanation of the 
TuUtute of sin, (which it was move especially the object of 
the Discourses to give,) was npffHed by me, in the Discour- 
ses, to just those matters of fact which the orthodox here 
maintain concerning depravity, Why should I hloive applied 
the explanation to the facts at all, if I did not believe and 
maintain them to be matters of fact 7 Was riot this pro- 
daitting sufficiently «'tfiat I held the ft^ts? When I main- 
tain that man is natively a sintiet' and totally estranged 
fiomOod and hoKness; and that this universal apostacy is 
the consequence of the sin of Adam ; aM diat this apostacy 

• Vid. Woods' Lettere to Uiiittriaiis. 
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renden an entire moral change in man necessary in order 
to bis recovery to the favor and kingdom of God ; and that 
this change is effected only by the Spirit of God ; where is 
the heresy? Are these truths heretical? Or does the 
heresy lie in my maintaining that the sin which so desolates 
our world and removes all hope of deliverance except from 
grace, is, in its essential nature, the voluntary agency of 
these beings in violation of duty, in distinction from their 
constitutional powers and capacities? Is it heresy to 
maintain that sin is violation of law ? Is it heresy to main- 
tain, as a late writer has done, that " a depraved nature 
can no more exist without voluntary agency and accounta- 
bility than a material nature can exist without solidity and 
extension ?" 

Brethren, I call upon you, in justice, and with a spirit of 
candor and love, to lay aside from your hearts .the unfound- 
ed insinuations of this writer. "Let brotherly love contin- 
ue ;" and prevail over the attempts of any intruder to sow 
jealousies and divisions between us. I would not extend 
thus the hand of affection and call for ' yours in return, if I 
were not conscious that nothing exists to separate us from 
each other in regard to any of the great and leading arti- 
cles of our faith. We are brethren in faith : let us- be so in 
love, and in labors in our Lord Jesus Christ. With a sin- 
cere desire for the peace as well as purity of our united 
Zion ; with the hope of retiring to the still retreat of my 
official duties, without occasion of again addressing the pub- 
lic except on some happier theme ; I take my leave of you, 
and my readers, in the language of the Roman Clement to 
his brethren at Corinth : " Who is there among you that is 
generous ? Who that is compassionate ? Who that has 
any charity ? Let him say, if this sedition, this contention, 
and these schisms, be upon my account, I am ready to 
depart, to go away whithersoever ye shall please and do 
whatsoever ye shall command me, only let the flock of 
Christ be in peace." 
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The next f ubject on which Dr. Tyler questions the consisU 
ency and orthodoxy of my views, is the doctrine of Depravity 
by nature. 

The first difilculty in the mind of Dr. Tyler is, to see how 
'' mankind come into the world with the same nature in kindy 
as that with which Adam was created, and which the child 
Jesus possessed ;" and are still '^ hy nature totally depraved, or 
sinners by ncUureJ'^ 

Here I am compelled to exhibit, at the outset, a singular mis* 
statement by Dr. Tyler, of the very point on which the ques- 
tion turns. I did admit, as he says, that '' mankind come into 
the world with the same natiu*e in kind, as that with which 
Adam was created." But I also said, — <^ If Dr. Tyler means, 
by the same nature, the same in degree, he is, as he supposes 
he maybe,- entirely mistaken." I added also, — "The very 
passage which he quotes from the Christian Spectator, points 
out a striking difference between Adam and his posterity, viz. 
the higher degree or strength of propensity, &c. with which 
the latter are first called to moral action." Now these things 
were said, professedly to correct Dr. Tyler's mistake in regard to 
my theory. He could not be ignorant of the fact ; nor that I 
adverted to a possible difference in the degree of propensity, 
as alu^ether sufficient to subvert his reasoning. — ^What course 
then does Dr. Tyler adopt ? Neither in his statement of the 
point at issue, nor in his reasonings, does he once advert to that 
difference between the nature of Adam, and that of his posterity, 
which I had supposed might exist He undertakes to show, 
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that the difference ia moral character between Adam and his 
posterity, cannot be accounted for, on what he calls my theory. 
How? — By disregarding the very characteristic of that theory, 
which subverts all his reasoning — ^by refusing even to notice 
that possible difference between the nature of Adam and that of 
his posterity, which would be a sufficient solution of the differ- 
ence in moral character ! Is this the way to exhibit the w'lsm 
of an opponent ? 

To present to Dr. Tyler then%e true question, — I ask, Is it 
impossible that God, in consequence of the fall of Adam, should 
bring his posterity into existence with the same constitutional 
powers and properties in kind, which Adam possessed, but 
widely different in degree ? Is it impossible, that since the fail 
constitutional propensities to natural good, should be so strong in 
degree, that in the first and in every instance of moral action, 
and in all circumstances of their existence, the interposition of 
divine grace excepted, the whole race should sin ? On this suppo- 
sition, would it not be as proper to say, that mankind are sin- 
ners by nature, as on the supposition of a propagated pro- 
pensity to sin itself? — ^Let Dr. Tyler answer these ques- 
tions. 

That I may not be misapprehended on this part of the sub- 
ject, I remark, that I do not affirm that difference in the de- 
gree of propensity to natural good is, but simply that it may be, 
the reason, why Adam did not sin, and why his posterity do 
sin. All that I feel authorized to affirm is, that such is the 
nature of mankind, that in all the appropriate circumstan- 
ces of their existence, they will uniformly sin. — To say that 
mankind are by nature sinners, is, in my view, to use a pop- 
ular and comprehensive form of expression, in which the word 
nature comprises both the intrinsic properties of the mind, and 
all those circumstances in which mankind are in Common 
placed by their Creator as the established order of things, and 
which, in this sense, must be considered natural, or a part of 
nature. Henqe, I suppose, that the phraseology under conside- 
ration, is not properly used to ascribe sin, solely and excluMve- 
ly to the intrinsic properties of the mind, as if circumstances of 
temptation were not as necessary to sin, as a nature to be tempt- 
ed. Nor is it properly used, in my view, to decide, that man- 
kind would sin, were the Creator to place them with the same 
intrinsic nature in kind, in some other possible circumstances — 
especially were he to place them from the first under the super- 
natural influences of his Spirit. But as the comprehensive 
term naivre includes both the intrinsic nature of mankind, and 
their apprc^riate circumstances or condition, and as all men 
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with this iBtriiisic natttle^ aad in tfaase cmumstaiices, uoifonn- 
ly flby they ^aie properly said to he simmer a Jnf nainre* 

FroDft this view of the subject, Dr. Tyler disseiKs. Not that 
be denies^ thai, each is the nature of mankind, that they will 
umformly sin in the appropriate circumstanoes of their being. 
But he gives a more specific impcxt to the language ia^ ques* 
tion ; and inAint,ain8 that 'the posterity of Adam have a d^er- 
ent nature in kind from that with which Adam was created ;' 
that " human nature (in kind) has undergone some change in 
consequence of the original aposta^ ;" that there ks in man- 
kind ^ a propagated prepensity to sin itself;' and that this is the 
cause or reason of human sinfulness. 

I shall now examine the considerations alledged by Dr. Ty- 
ler, in support of this view of the subject 

He says, " And when we say, that one moral being is by nor 
tare sinful, and that another is by nature holy, we must 
mean, if we mean any thing, that their natures are not alike. 
If they are alike, then nature is, in no sense, the cause or rea- 
son why one is holy, and the other anful." Here then the 
question is, what is the true meaning of the language, that 
mankind are by nature sinners 7 Not surely, what mean* 
ing Dr. Tyler may have given to this language \ but what is 
its meaning according to the only criterion-Hhe usus loquendi, 
the common usage of mankind, in analogous cases. In other 
words, what do we mean, when in the language of common 
Gfe, we say of any event, consequence, or result, it is by nor 
ture 7 For example, when we say, that the motion of an un- 
supported stone is by nature toward the earth ; do we mean, 
as Dr. Tyler's view implies, to ascribe its motion towards the 
earth, solely and exclusively to the intrinsic properties or nature 
of the stone 1 Or, do we include both its intrinsic properties or 
nature, and its circumstances in this world ; and simply mean, 
that such is its nature, that it will move toward the earth in all 
the appropriate circumstances of its existence? The former is 
not and cannot be our meaning, unless indeed we intend to 
say what we know to be false. For, we know, that the stone 
with the same intrinsic properties or nature in kind which it 
now possesses, would in some other possible circumstances, e. g. 
were the Creator to place it within the sun's attraction, move 
from the earth and toward the sun. This single example is 
enough to show, that the language now under consideration, 
has never, as the language of common life, the specific import 
given it by Dr. Tyler ; but that it means, and all that it meajM 
is, that such is the intrinsic nature of the thing spoken of, 
that in all its appropriate circumstances^ the specified con- 
sequences vnll follow. 

*3 



./ 
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To illustrate this part of the subject, as it respects the iitbac* 
ence in original moral character between Adam and his poster- 
ity ; let us suppose that one kind of tree, which when first 
planted in Eden, produced only good fruit, has ever since the 
curse on the ground, in all the circumstances of its existence, 
uniformly produced bad fruit. Now it will be agreed, that to 
account for this difibrence in the frikit produced, awne difference 
in nature^ in the comprehensive import of the term, muQt be 
admitted ; i.-e. a difference must be supposed, either in the in- 
trinsic properties of the tree in kind or degree ; or in its ap- 
propriate and fixed condition and circumstances ; or in both. 
All ^ill admit, that it would be proper to say of such a tree, 
that it beai's bad fruit by nature. But wfaat would this lan- 
guage denote ? Would it decide in what specific respect a 
change has taken place in what is thus comprehensively called 
nature 7 Would it decide whether this change was in the m- 
herent properties of the tree itself, or in the fixed and appropri* 
ate, and therefore now the naturaly circumstances of its exist-* 
ence, or in both ? Plainly, the inherent properties, or intrinsic 
nature of the tree may be in kind the same as at first ; and 
still it may be said with exact truth, and in the full import of 
the language, that this kind of tree bears bad fruit by nature. 
So the difierence between the moral character of Adam, and 
that of his posterity, if we regard the usus hquefidi, must he 
ascribed to nature^ in the comprehensive import which I have 
given to the language. To give it the particular or specific 
meaning which Dr. Tyler gives it, is as remote from all cor- 
rect usage, as it would be to give a similar specific import to 
simiUir phraseology in the case of the tree.— Such then i^ com- 
mon usage in regard to the language under consideration; — end 
such of course, I may say, was the usage of the Apostle in Eph. 
ii. 3, when writing a plain epistle to plain men. On this de- 
cisive authority of usage then, I claim, that the language in ques- 
tion has not the meaning which Dr. Tyler gives it. What it 
ineans, and all that it means, is that such is the nature of man- 
kind, that they uniformly sin, in all the appropriate circumstances 
of their existence ; so that^ contrary to the Arminian doctrine, no 
change in these circumstances by education, by example, by 
diminishing temptation, &c.— nothing without the supernatu- 
ral interposition of the Divine Spirit, will prevent their sinning. 

Again, Dr. Tyler says, " Adam was created in the image of 
God. Are all his posterity bom into the world in the image of 
God ?"* If Dr. Tyler means the moral image of God, I cer- 

.kT/T^S*^'^* "^^^ Wieves, that bolinen wu a created cotuliiiutiofial property o f 
Iheaool ^Adam-* pnp«njr coBaUlating, utrul/, and in tiie same 9mae, a^Jtofhii 
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tainly deny, thai the posterity of Adam are born in that image. 
If he means, what may be called' the constihUional image of 
God, the Scriptures very explicitly assert that men^ (not Adam 
merely) are made, (not propagated,) in that image ; Dr. Tyler's 
doctrine of a constitutional propensity to sin in men, notwith- 
standing. Vide 1 Cor. xi. 7 ; James iii. 9. Gen. ix. 6. 

Again, Dr. Tyler asks, on the supposition that the nature of 
Adam and tbat of his posterity were alike in kind, ^' why did 
not he sin, as soon as he commenced his moral existence ?" — I 
answer, that the reason may have been,, that his nature differ- 
edy not in kind but in degree^ from that of his posterity. — He 
also asks, respecting the child Jesus ; ^^ If he possessed in liis 
human nature, the same propensities that other children pos- 
sess, why did not he exhibit the same moral character T* — I 
might answer as before, that his human nature may have dif- 
fered from that of other children, not in kind, but in degree. 
Indeed, in both these cases, I mighjt assign other sufficient rea- 
sons for the difference in moral character. In the case of Christ, 
we know, ' that the Spirit was not given by measure ;' and in 
the case of Adam it may he true, as some hav6 maintained, 
that holiness was the result of a special divine agency. In t hese 
ways, then. Dr. Tyler's questions are fully answered ; and the 
cases shown not necessarily to imply any such diiTereucc in 
constitutional properties, a.i he supposes. 

But let us now look at the peculiar character of Dr. Tyler's 
reasoning on this subject. His desiga is to prove, that the in- 
trinsic nature of Adam's posterity differs in kiiid from that with 
which Adam was created ; and his proof rests entirely on this 

naUire as n iDBn, m did his intellect or his will. But \f Dr. Tyler intends to reason on 
SQch an asiiumplion, he is bound lu prove the truth of it. If he regards ii as esseutial 
to orthodoxy, ne is bound to prove this also, before he denies the orthodoxy of those 
who di^er from him om this oomL Pres. £dwards, though he considered a holy dispo* 
sition as concrented with Aaam, beginning as soon as hunumUtf began, itlill considered 
ihU holy disposition, in which the spiritual image of God consistco, as a v<;ry difierenl 
thing from a epfwti^iituma/ property of the soul. He ^ays, it consisted ''in DiyiKE 
LoVK -yl tvhich is of course a mental exercise, and not a coustltutioaal property of the 
tool. 

* T had laid, " How the Saviour was tempted in ail pmnU like ax voe tin;, if he had 
noi, and we have, a consiUtiiional propbhsity lo sin, it may he diilictili for Dr Tyler 
to show/' Dr. Tyler however can ' see no difScnliy in the case/ Nor is it stmnge 
that, with bis notioiis of being tempted in alt poitiUf he can see none. He su|>poses tHat 
tkg nmilariiy respects merely the external objeete of temptation. He says, '* Does the 
fact, tbat dmerent individuals ani made the objects of simildr temptations, (he should 
have said, tempted alike m> aU poiAte) prove mat they possess the same nature ?" — I 
answer, mosi undeniably. For bow can a being be tempted in all vwUe as others are, 
wbo has not the same^coiu^ititfuNM/ propensities, which they have T Is not a constitU" 
tional propensity to s&i, one point and a verjr peculiar pomtf in which we are tempted, 
according to Dr. Tyler f How then^can a beojg who has no such propensity be tempt- 
ed in all poinu as we are 7 Surely Dr. Tyler must deny tbe truth of the declaratioop 
that Christ was tempted in cM points like as we are ; or he most maintain that Christ 
had a «mif ftwffondL yr^Qpaiifty to saik iocfa as Dr. T^er asciibei to as 3 or bemust 
give up his doctrine, that we have lodi » propensity. 
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assumption, that if their natures were the same in hind, their 
moral characters must be the same. Indeed, all Dr. Tyler's 
reasoninfj on this part of the subject, is based on this very as 
sumpiioD. For, if Adam and his posterity may possess the 
;>ame nattii'es in kind, and their moral characters still be diflbr- 
ent, then surely difference in their intrinsic natures, cannot be 
inferred from difference in moral character. Now I ask Dr. 
Tyler, how he knows, or how he can prove, that two moral be- 
ings, with exactly the same intrinsic natures in kind, may not, 
under some diversity of condition and circumstances, ordered 
and settled by divine wisdom, uniformly exhibit substantial 
diversity of moral character ? Indeed, if this be not so in some 
cases, how will Dr. Tyler account for the fact, that either Adam 
or angels sinned at all ; and especially, that a whole race, who 
are made after the constitutional image of God himsdf, 
should sin ? Must there have been in each of these cases, a 
prior created or propagated propensity to sin ? 

Besides, Dr. Tyler's principle is, that if the intrinsic na- 
tures of two beings are the same in kind, their moral characters 
must infallibly be the same ; which amounts to this new and 
unheard of principle, — unheard of aUke in the school of philos- 
ophy and of common sense, — viz. that the same cause ttill 
produce the same, and not different effects^ under all possi- 
ble diversity of circumstances. Dr. Tyler surely will admit, 
that the appropriate condition or circumstances, in which God 
first gave existence to Adam, were widely different fi"om those, 
whicli divine wisdom appointed and fixed, as the appropriate 
condition and circumstances of Adam's posterity. How then 
can Dr. Tyler prove, though the former did not sin in the ap- 
propriate circumstances in which God at first gave him exist- 
ence, that it is impossible that the latter, with the same nature 
in kind, should uniformly sin in their appropriate circumstan- 
ces? Ilow can Dr. Tyler prove, that the same 'cause 

WILL NOT PRODUCE DIFFERENT EFFECTS, IN DIFFERENT 

CIRCUMSTANCES 7 Is this souud philosophy ? Is it the de- 
cision of common sense ? Will it be pretended that the sacred 
writers have given their sanction to this principle ? But if this 
principle cannot be sustained, then is the whole of Dr. Tyler's 
reasoning on the present topic, subverted. 

But says Dr. Tyler, " When we say it is the nature of the 
lion to eat flesh, and the nature of the ox to eat grass, we mean 
that their natures are not alike.'' True. But this is a case, 
in which we have different effects in the same circumstances ; 
which of course proves a difference in the nature of the causes. 
Place the Uon and the ox in the same circumstances, the one 
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ynll cat flesh and not grass, and the other grass and not flesh. 
But what has this to do with proving a difierence of nature be- 
tween Adam and his posterity, on the ground that they acted 
diflereody ki different circumstances ? Had Adam himself a 
liew and different nature, as the cause of his first sin ? 

On the supposition, that two beings have the same nature in 
icuid, Dr. Tyler maintains, that to ascribe diflerence in charac- 
ter to nature in any sense, '* would be to ascribe two directly 
opposite efiects to the same cause." But 1 have shown, that if 
their natural condition and circumstances are so changed, that 
diflerent effects uniformly follow, then nature, in the compre- 
hensive sense, has been changed ; and these effects are, in the 
froper sense, said to be fry nature. Nor is this aU. It is pra- 
per to ascribe different effects to the same cause, when placed 
in different circumstances. 

But says Dr. Tyler, " If all mankind come into the world with 
the same nature (in kind) as that with which Adam was creat 
ed, — ^then the only reason that they do not exhibit the same 
character, must be that they are placed in different circum- 
stances. It cannot be owing at all to the nature which they 
possess. Consequently, it is not true, that they are by nature 
sinners." — ^I answer, first, — and I request Dr. Tyler's particular 
attention to this answer,— that the difference in moral character 
in the two cases, may be owing, not to a difference of nature 
113 kind ; but to a difference in the degree of constitutional pro- 
pensities to natural good. If this may be true, Dr. Tyler's present 
position is wholly unauthorized. — I answer, secondly, that Dr. 
Tyler entirely mistakes the question at issue. The question is, 
not how shall we account for the fact that Adam did not sin, 
when all his posterity do sin ; but what is the true account of 
the latter fact ? And here it is undeniable, whatever be the 
reason why Adam did not sin, or why the child Jesus did not 
sin, or why angels did not sin, — still, if all mankind since the 
fall, uniformly sin, in all those circumstances which their Cre- 
ator has appointed as the natural condition of their existence, 
then they are truly and properly said to be sinners by nature. 
To deny this, ia to maintain that the common, universal use of 
language is not a proper use. — ^But says Dr. Tyler, " It can- 
not be owing at aU to the nature which they possess.^' But I 
ask, why not ? Could they sin without a nature to be tempt- 
ed ? Does Dr. Tyler know that they would sin, if their ni^ 
ture were in some other respect than in kind, different from 
what it is ? Does he know that the propensities or principles 
of their nature remaining the same in kind, might not have 
boon so balanced, that they would not have sinned ? Why 
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then cauQot their sin be owing cU ail io the nature which thej 

possess? 

I go further. According to the view already taken of the 
subject, it would be proper according to usage, and so &r as the 
more form of expression is concerned, to a^ribe the sin of man- 
kind to their nature. In the language of common life, we of- 
ten ascribe a result not only to nature, but to the nature of the 
antecedent itself, when we mean nothing more than that such 
is its mature, that in its appropriate circumstances of exist- 
ence, such a result will fdlow. Thus, should some kind of 
tree uniformly bear bad fruit, we should in common speech 
ascribe the fact to the rtature of the tree itself But who 
would mean by such language to decide that the same tree in 
kind, would not bear good fruit in another planet, or that it did 
not in fact bear good fruit in paradise ? No one surely, who 
believes that the same causes may produce very different effects 
in different circumstances. Even if the Apostle then, in Eph. 
ii. 3, had ascribed the sinfulness of mankind to their nature, 
common usage would not only not authorize, but forbid the 
import which D*. Tyler gives to such language. Still more 
objectionable is it to give this meaning to the general phrase by 
nature. 

I have thus shown, that Dr. Tyler's reasoning proceeds en- 
tirely on this assumption, that if we suppose sameness of nature 
in land, we cannot account for diversity of moral character in 
two moral beings, be the difference in the degree of their pro- 
pensities to natural good, and the difference in their circum- 
stances, what they may. Of the conclusiveness of such rea- 
soning, which rests wholly on the assumption, that the same 
causes in khid cannot produce different effects in different 
circumstances, I leave the reader to judge. 

The next topic is the connexion .between Adam's m\, and 
the sinfulness of his posterity. If Adam had not sinned, Dr. 
Tyler supposes that his posterity would have come into the 
world with the same nature with which Adam was created ; 
and on the supposition, that they have now the same ^ature, 
he asks, — " What influence has the fall exerted on the posteri- 
ty of Adam ?" — I answer, that it may have been to change 
their nature, not in kind, but in degree. God, by creation, or 
if Dr. Tyler prefers it, by the law of propagating souls, could 
give an increased strength to the constitutional propensities to 
natural good in Adam's posterity, as easily as impart a propa- 
gated propensity to sin, to their very nature. The former may 
be a fixed and permanent occasion of sin in men, as well as the 
the latter. Such then may be the way or mode, to say noth- 
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ing of other possible modes, in which our sin is in consequence 
of Adam's sin. In this way, our sin may consist wholly in our , 
own free voluntary act — an act in which we are conscious of 
preferring the gratification of propensities to the inferior good, 
when we can and ought to govern them by preferring the su- 
preme good ; an act for which we alone are responsible, instead 
of a constittUioncU property of the mind, for which our Maker 
alone would be responsible. — ^Dr. Tyler asks yet again, " why I 
have not explained this connexion between Adam's sin and that 
of his posterity, so that my readers can understand it ?" — I 
have only to say, that I can trust all my readers in this respect, 
except those who assume that there is no other mode of conse- 
quence but by a propctgcUed propensity. 

Having answered Dr. Tyler's questions, I must be allowed 
to put a question or two to Dr. Tyler, which probably he will 
not attempt to answer. — If Adam and the child Jesus possessed 
the same nature, how came it to pass, according to Dr. Tyler's 
principles, that the former sinned, and that the latter did not ? 
Here it seems, we have two moral beings, vnth the same na- 
ture, and with such a nature too that sin on the part of either 
is utterly unaccountable according to Dr. Tyler, and yet one 
sins, and the other does not Will Dr. Tyler account for this 
difference in character, without supposing a difference in their 
nature; <x will he still hold a theory, which is contradicted by 
acknowledged facts? 

Another question for Dr. Tyler to answer is this, — Why did 
Adam sin at all, seeing he had neither a created nor propagat- 
ed propensity to sin ? If no being can sin, without a constitu- 
tional propensity to sin, how came Adam to sin ? If one being, 
as Adam, can sin and did in fact sin, without such a propensity 
to sin, why may not others ? 

I ask again — What is a propensity to sin 7 Is it an act of 
preference or choice ? If so, how can it be a constitutional 
property of the mind, and be propagated from parent to child ? 
If it is not a voluntary state or act of the mind, is it an involun- 
tary desire or inclination toward some good, pleasure, or enjoy- 
ment, like our propensities to food and drink ? If so, what 
good, pleasure, or enjoyment is there in the object of this pro- 
pensity, viz. sin, or a sinful volition 7 Or, are there propensi- 
ties which have no good, pleasure, or enjo3rment for their ob- 
ject ? — Now I put these questions to Dr. Tyler, as presenting 
insuperable difficulties in forming even a conception of a consti- 
tutional propensity to sin, as possible in the nature of things. 

Once more, — Has not Dr. Tyler proved his own doctrine to 
be fiilse? Dr. Tyler often represents the entire depravity of 
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man as consisting in the act of the wiU. He says, " When we 
say man is entiiely depraved, we mean that he is a guilty rebel, 
who voluntarily refuses allegiance to the God who made 
him." If the entire depravity of man consists in this voluntary 
refusal^ how does it consist also in a propagated propensity 
to sin ? 

Next, in respect to my heresy on this subject. Dr. Tyler 
first quotes a few' passages from the famous heretic Pelagius, 
(" not invidiously " be it remembered) as expressing the same 
opinions which I have expressed.* The first passage is, " that 
Adam's sin hurt nobody bujt himself." — If Dr. Tyler seriously 
believes that I entertain such an opinion as this, after what I 
have said to the contrary, I shall not attempt to change his be- 
lief. The next passages which he cites from this condemned 
heretic, are on the left Those on the right are fi*om Dr. Ty- 
ler. 



Pelagius. 

" The good and evil by which we 
deflerve either praise or blame, are 
not born with us, but are done by 
us ; being made capable either of vii- 
tue or vice, 



Dk. Ttlkr. 

" When we eay that man is entirg' 
ly depraved J we mean that he is s 
guilty rebel, who voluntarily refitsts 
allegiance to the Grod who made him." 

'^ All men are made capable of con>- 
plying with the invitations of it» 
Gospel. With these powers they 
were created, and they need no 
new powers, &c. If he (the sinnei) 
has power to rebel against God, he 
has power to submit to God. He has 
all the power which he needs ; all in- 
deed which he can possess." 

" If Grod were to renew bis (the 
sinner's) heart this moment, — be 
would only be tnUing to use aright 
the power which he now abuses. 
They (sinners) are unwilling to break 
off their sins, &c. Suck is the des- 
perate depravity of the heart — ^They 
are dependent on God, because thM 
abuse and pervert their free agency. * 

I now ask, — If Pelagius has asserted capacity of right and 
of wrong action in men, has not Dr. Tyler asserted it also ? If 
Pelagius says that depravity, sin, or ill-desert, pertains exclu- 
sively to what is done by us, i. e. to the acts of the toUlj has 
not Dr. Tyler said this also ? If the language of Pelagius im- 
plies that no change in man's nature as he is born is necessary, 
has not Dr. Tyler affirmed that no change is accomplished by 
renewing grace, except that which consists in in an act of the 

* Dr. Tyler says io bis Remarks, ' that to the eleven articles of my creed, he d<MB 
■ot object.' 



we are born equally without the one 
as without the other, and before the 
action of man's own will, that alone 
belongs to him, which. God himself 
has made. Sin is not the fault of na- 
ture, but of the will." 
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mU ; and that our dependence " results soldy from the per- 
verseness and obstinacy of the heart T — Now I do not say that 
these things are heresy in Dr. Tyler ; nor even Pelagianism, 
prqperly so called. I suppose Pelagius believed in common 
with Dr. Tyler, in the existence of God. And I doubt not, 
that if Dr. Tyler, or any of his friends should further search 
the writings of Pelagius, something might be found from which 
Dr. Tyler would in fact dissent. But if the above opinions 
are Pelagianism — ^rank heresy — how stands Dr. Tyler? 

The reader is next accosted with the enquiry, ' in what re- 
spect my theory differs from that of Dr. Ware V This writer 
in the passage cited by Dr. Tyler, speaks of man ' as no more 
indined to vice than to virtue ; and of his natural affections as 
all of them originally good.^ — If Dr. Tyler believes that I hdd 
the opinions which he understands, and intends his readers 
should understand, this language to express, he will be gratified 
to know, that while I reject his doctrine of a constitutional 
propagated propensity to sin, I fully believe, that from man's 
propensities to natural good in the permanent circumstances in 
which he is placed, results a very strong tendency or prono- 
ness to an ; and that in this import of the language, man is 
muck more inclined, or disposed to sin than to holiness. — I 
further believe,. that none of man's natural affections are moral- 
ly good. But why say this ? Dr. Tyler knew it all before. 

Again, I had spoken of ' the possibility, that propensities for 
natural good, like those which led our first parents to sin, might 
prove the occasion of universal sin to their posterity.' Dr. Ty- 
ler passes this without any attempt at refutation, except that he 
requests his reader to compare it with passages which he cites 
from " the great champion of Arminianism, Dr. Taylor of Nor- 
wich."* Now why, when this point is thus distinctly present- 
ed to Dr. Tyler — vhen his doctrine of a propagated propen- 
sity to sin, is thus demolished at a stroke by an undeniable 
matter of feet, — why does he fly away from it, to tell us what 
''the great champion of Arminianism" has said? What is 
this, but to resort to reproach, where argument foils? How 
will such an expedient set aside the matter of fact, that Adam 
sinned without a created or propagated propensity to sin? Why 
does Dr. Tyler, in view of this fact respecting Adam, assume 
the utter impossibiUty of the same &ct respecting his posterity ? 
What sort of reasoning is this,-^ to deny, that what has been a 

• Dr. TMer here qootei a kiiijr pafiag* from Prei. EdwMd., ^ 
to ilww'thiapermaiieBeem the e«w^plWMp«rmall«nc6» the cause.' Aslhm 
■erer qiMMkwad Um coireeumi of this principle, I am not able to perceive the desica 
ef this quotation from Edwards. 
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£stct in one mBtauce, can be a fact in another, because an Ar- 
minian has said that it can be ? Does Dr. Tyler wish to in- 
fluence — 18 he willing to take the responsibility of infliiencingi 
^ the faith of his fellow men by such reasoning? Now I hold 
' Dr. Tyler ♦to this; — that he either deny and disprove the fact 
in one case, or no more deny the possibility of it in other 
cases. He admits the fact^ that Adam sinned without a prO' 
vious constitutional propensity to sin; and on the basis of 
this /oc^^ as furnishing an absolute demonstration of the point, 
I claim, that Adam^s posterity may sin without such a pro- 
pensity. Let Dr. Tyler then fairly set aside this inference, or 
admit that all his reasoning on this subject, has no title even to 
respect. 

Again— I had appealed to Pres. Edwards, as denying what 
Dr. Tyler maintains, — denying that '^ there is any things by 
any means infused into human nature — any quality not from 
the choice of our minds, altering the natural constitution^ 
faculties^ and dispositions of our souls ;" and also as assert- 
ing ' that the depravity of the heart is to be traced to the com- 
mon natural principles of self-love, natural appetite, &c. which 
were in man in innocence.' What course does Dr. Tyler 
DOW take ? He very carefully suppresses the above statements 
of Edwards, and brings forward other passages iii which this 
writer afiirms, ' that mankind are bom with a corrupt nature, 
and a propensity in their nature to sin.' Dr. Tyler thus aims 
to make the impression, that Edwards's view of a corrupt na- 
ture, and of a propensity to sin, coincides with his own. But I 
ask, — If Edwards in these passages asserts Dr. Tyler's views^ 
does he not contradict them in those which I cited ? And why 
may not I alledge the latter for my purpose, as well as Dr. Ty- 
ler alledge the former for his purpose ? 

But a correct view of Edwards's scheme will show, that he 
fell into no such contradiction, as the mere words now before 
the reader may seem to imply. It wiQ also show the truth of 
my position, 'that Edwards unequivocally denies what Dr. 
Tyler asserts on the present topic, and affinns, what I ajQirm.' 
The question then is, What was Edward^ s view of this cor- 
rupt nature^ and of the manner in which mankind become 
the subjects of it? 

Here, that we may ascertain the real opinions of Edwards, it 
is necessary to state and keep in mind his views of the old doc- 
trine of imputation : a doctrine long since rejected by New 
' England divines. Edwards then held, '^ that Adam and his 
posterity were one complex person — one moral whole — ons 
moral person /' — that '^ by the law of union, there was a com- 
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miinioiii and co-existence of acts and affectipns," so that " Adam's 
posterity committed the verv same sin which Adam commit^ 
ted ;'' that ^' the guilt which a man has on his soid at his first 
existence is not a double guilt,, but one and simple — the guilt 
of the sin by which the species rebelled against God.'' — 
This is enough to show, what original sin was in the view of 
Edwards, viz. free, voluntary action \ the act of Adam's poster- 
ity as one with Adam, and ' committing the very same trans- 
gression of law ; ' sin consisting, not in a constitutional prop- 
erty of the mind, but in the act of rebelling against God.; 
Such sin surely is not a propagated propensity to sin, — not a 
constitutional attribute of the soul. 

But how, according to Edwards, does the nature of man be- 
come corrupt, or how do the posterity of Adam become the sub- 
jects of depravity of heart ? In the same manner, as we shall 
see, in which Adam corrupted his nature ; not by creation, nor 
yet by the laws of propagation. '^ In order to account for a 
sinful corruption of nature, yea, a total native depravity of 
heart," Edwards says, "the absence of. positive good princi- 
ples, and 80 the withholding of a special divine influence to im- 
piurt and maintain those good principles, leaving the common 
natural principles ofself4ove^ natural appetite^ ^c, which 
were in man in innocence — ^leaving these, 1 say, to them- 
selves, will he /Mowed with the corruption, yea, the total cor- 
ruption of the heart, without occasion for any positive influence 
at all ; and that it was thus indeed, that corruption of na* 
lure came on Adam immediately on his fall, and • comes on 
all his posterity as sinning in him and falling with him." 

Now who will pretend, that corruption of nature or depravity 
of heart, was in Edwards's view of it, either a created ot proper 
ffated property of the soul ? What was it in his view, but a 
4iBpoBiti(ki (o gratify the self'same propensities whicb were in 
man in innocence — a disposition resulting from or ^fellow- 
ing^ these propensities, when left to themselves ? 

In accordance with this view of the subject we shall see, that 
Pres. Edwards contradicts Dr. Tyler's statements, not less ex" 

edtiy, than had this been his direct and sole object — ^Dr. Ty- 
then maintains, that there is ^something inournaturei { 
which is truly the cause or reason why all men sin.' He calk 
this sofifethingj ' a native propensoty to evil propagated from ' 
parent to child like other natural'propensities f combes H to 
' thuts of charflujter which run in the blood ;' says that proper- 
ties of mind aire propagated ^xn some wdy or o/W'— that 
* human nature has undergone some change^' &c. ; that men' 
possess ' constitutional propensities diflferent from those which 
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Adam poeBeeaed ;' and compares our nature to nn, to ' the nar 
tui-e of Uie lion to eat flesh, and to the nature of the ox to eat 
grass.' 

Let us now hear Pres. Edwards. In answering ' the grand 
objeaion' to his doctrine as alledged by his antagonist, Edwards 
says, " He supposes the doctrine of original sin to imply, thai 
nature must he corrupted^ by some positive influence ; some- 
thing, hy some means ^ or other ^ iniused into the human na- 
ture; some quality not from ,thb choice of our minds, 
but like a taint, tincture, or infection, altering the natural 
constittttiany faculties and dispositions of our souls. — Where- 
as, truly our doctrine neither implies nor infers ant 
SUCH thing.'' Could a more point-blank denial of Dr. Ty- 
ler's statements, have been given ? 

Edwards goes on to say, '* that there is not the least need of 

supposing any evil quality iniused, implanted, or inwrought 

i into the nature of man, ^c. ; or of supposing that man is con- 

I ceived or born with a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is 

any thing properly positive ;" — that " as Adam^s nature became 

corrupt witnout Gold's implanting or infusing any evil thing 

' . into his nature, so does the nature of his posterity " — ^that " the 

I inferior principles of self love and natural appetite, which were 

given only to serve, being alone and left to themselves, of course 
became reigning principles;" — that '^ man did immediately set 
up himself and the objects of his private affections, and appe- 
tites as supreme." — What then if Pres. Edwards did in ioords 
maintain that man is bom with a corrupt nature, or a propen- 
sity in his nature to sin ; are mere sounds to be regarded in 
face of the most unequivocal definitions and explanations? 
Surely the question is, what did Pres. Edwards mean — ^what 
was the thing intended by this language ? Wasit a constitu^ 
tional property of the mind — ^was it an evil quality implanted 
in the soul by the laws of propagation — was it a fountain of 
evil with' which man is horn — ^was it some quality not from 
. the choice of our minds, altering our natural constitution. — 
Or, was it simply and solely ^ the same de{Havity of heart' which 
came on Adam immediately on his fall, which of course was 
neither created nor propagated — Oman's voluntarily siting up 
himself and the objects of his private affections and appetites, 
as supreme-HL preference of these objects to God 1 To any 
who regard things rather than words, more need not be said, to 
show that Pres. Edwards denied what Dr. Tyler asserts, and 
affirmed what I affirm. 
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The next subject is the doctrine of irresistible grace. Un- 
der ibis name, I have denied the doctrine, "Xt^. thh sinner^ 
under the renewing influence of the Divine Spirit^ resists 'that. 
influence, until it becomes a natural impossiMity for him to 
resist it any longer." Dr. Tyler supposes, that this is not the. 
doctrine of irresistible grace. I think otherwise. Indeed, I, 
know that this doctrine has often been taught Even Dr. Ty- 
ler, though in some of his remarks he seems to deny it, does 
also maintain substantially this very doctrine. I had said, 
'' that in all cases the grace of God may be resisted by manias 
a fifee moral agent, and that when it becomes effectual t6 con- 
version, it is unresisted." These are " the ^itions," to which 
Dr. Tyler objects. Of course, Dr. Tyler must hold, that when 
the grace of God becomes effectual to conversion, it is not unre^ 
sieted, but resisted; and thatm some cases, it cannot be 
successfully resisted by man, as a free moral agent What is 
this, but maintaining that sinners resist the influence of the 
Spirit in conversion, and resist it, until it becomes naturally^ 
impossible to resist it any longer ? 

Further — Dr. Tyler, quoting again the statement " that in all 
cases, the grace of God may be resisted by man as a free moral 
agent,'' says—" Consequendy, it is in the power of every sin- 
ner, if he should be so inclined, to render it impossible for God 
to convert him. Who then can tell, that another sinnet ever 
will be converted 1" This is virtually saying, that it is not in 
the power of every sinner, if he should be so inclined, to render 
it imp3j.^ible for God to convert him ; in other words, that God 
can exert an influence on the mind of sinners in their conver 
sion, which it is ncUurally impossible for them to resist It 
is also virtually sapng, that unless we believe that God will in 
fact exert such an influence, no one can tell that another sinner 
will ever be converted. Now this is the doctrine of irresistible 
grace in its fullest form and strongest import ; for what influ- 
ence is more absolutely irresistible, than that which siimers 
have no natural power to resist ? That this is the very doc- 
trine which Dr. Dwight denies, is equally manifest He says, 
^ Kit that he (the Spirit of God) mUl exert a regenerating 
agency on the human mind, which man has not a natural 
p&Wer to resist, or which mab could not resist if he would, is 
£ir from being satisfactorily evident to me. {ndeed, I am ready 
to' question, whether this very language does not le^ the mind 
to views which are radically erroneous." He furthet sayli, 
** That it is an unresisted agency in all cases, is unques- 
iumable; that it is irresistible in any, does not appear." 
Ought not Dr. T^er, before he further impi^s my ortho- 
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dozy on thk point, finit to settle this question in regard to. Dr. 
D wight) 

Bat says Dr. Tyler, on the supposition that mnneis can, as 
moral agents, resist the grace of God in all cases^ '' who then 
can tell that another sinner will ever be converted ?" — ^I answer, 
every one who has read and believes the Bible. But Dr. Ty* 
ler means, if he means any thing to his purpose, that unless 
we can infer a priori^ i. e. merely from the nature of the sub- 
ject, or merely from the nature of moral agency and the power 
of God, that he can convert sinners, there is no proof that he 
can. — I have before had occasion to point out Dr. Tyler's error 
in representing me as denying that there is any evidence, that 
God can convert sinners, even from the word of God, when I 
have only said, tbat this cannot be proved by a priori reason- 
ing. I now call on Dr. Tyler to prove by this kind of rear 
soning, that God can convert another sinner. How shall Dr. 
Tyler do this ? Why, if at all, by proving that a being who 
can sin, cannot sin. The position for Dr. Tyler to prove i% 
thcU a moral agent remaining such, wili not sin. But to 
prove this from the nature of the case, Dr. Tyler must prove, 
that under some possible preventing influence, the moral agent 
cannot sin. For if he can sin under every such influence, then, 
for aught Dr. Tyler can show to the contrary, by a priori rea- 
soning, he will sin. Before, then, Dr. Tyler can prove a priorij 
that such beings will not all continue in sin, he roust prove 
that under the supposed influence they cannot, i. e. he must 
prove that beings who can sin, cannot sin. 

Now, it is to no purpose for Dr. Tyler to say, that the Scrip- 
tures teach, that God can convert sinners. Dr. Tyler must 
know, that I have never denied this. The question is, can 
Dr. Tyler prove this by a priori reasoning, or from the nature 
of the subject? Let him fairly and roanfrilly address himsdf 
to the real point of the difliculty as above presented. Until he 
does this, let him not think that reflecting minds will not sea 
the frdlacy of his reasoning. 

I cannot leave this topic, without attempting to show D^. 
Tyler an incongruity into which his mind seems to me almost 
constantly to frtU, in regard to the sinner's ability. No man^ 
not even Pelagius, goes fiirther in asserting the sinner's com- 
plete power to right or wrong moral action, than Dr. Ty^» 
when the question before his mind respects the sinner's obliga- 
tion to right action. But no sooner is the suhjea changed, — 
no sooner does it respect the mode of accounting for the aniver- 
sality of sin, than Dt. Tyler becomes the zealous advocate of a 
propagated constitutional propensity to sin — an inheient pro^ 
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pertyof man's very nature, which amounts to an utter di»- 
fjualification — an absolute natural iuability for right moral ac - 
tara. More especially, when the power of the sinner is distinctr 
ly recognized in connexion with 'tlie doctrine of divine iniiu-- 
ence, then, as the only safi^uaitl of thci important truth, he is, 
as we have seen, eager and unqualified in maintaining a natu- 
ral impossibility on the part of the 'sinner, to resist the grace of 
€rod. When a mere natural possibility of this is asserted, Dr. 
Tyler, who, on other occasions assures us, that ' the sinner has 
all the power he can possess,' asks in devout consternation, 
'' Who can tell that another sinner will ever be converted ?" 
He thus rests all his hopes of the future conversion of sinners 
on the fact, that God catiy and of course, that he wUly use an 
influence for this purpose, which it shall be naturally inipossi- 
Ue for them to resist And now, what is thifi, but to deny in 
every such cose, the sinner's moral agency altogether ? For 
what kind of moral agency is that which does not include the 
power to resist the grace of God and continue in sin ? If this 
power is ^ overcome,' in such a ssnse, that the sinner cannot 
resist the grace, through a natural impossibility, what is this 
but converting the soul by physical compulsion — what but 
crushing and destroying moral agency in the very act of secur- 
ing moral action— what but the absurd achievement of making 
the sinner willing against his will? 

In my letter to Dr. Hawes, I said, that " ichen grace becomes 
efiectual, it is unresisted." Now, as I claimed. Dr. Tyler chang- 
ed the import of this passage, by representing me as saying, 
^' that the sinner ceases to resist before the grace of God con- 
verts him." In reply to this representation, I asked, '^ how will 
Dr. Tyler show that cotemporaneousness ia the same thing as 
priority ?" Without even noticing this reply, and therefore, 
without attempting to vindicate himself in thus changing the 
import of my statement, he appeals again to what I had said in 
the Christian Spectator. Now suppose what we may, respea- 
ing what I said in the Spectator, how is Dr. Tyler justified in 
charging me with saying, in my letter to Dr. Hawes, what I 
did not say ? 

But how stands the case, in regard to the passages in the 
Spectator ? Dr. Tyler put a construction or meaning on these 
iges, which I had idready disclaimed. This he did, as I 
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kve claimed, in defiance of ail usage, and of abundant defini- 
tions and explanations of my language to the contrary. On thi» 
ground, I said, ^' If I am right in this, then Dr. Tyler perverts 
my language. Tf I am not, still Dr. Tyler has been assuredy 
that I reject the meaning which he imputes to me. Who 
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then would expect Dr. Tyler to quote the language again, and 
still persist in giving it that meabing? Is not this charging 
opinions on me, which he Icnows I do not maintain ? He caa'' 
now take which side of the alternative he pleases ; and, tatCB 
which he will, ha has charged me with heading opinions, with, 
decisive evidence before hiin, that I do not hold them." 

What course then does Dr. Tyler take ? He insisto that he 
has not perverted my language — that ' it will not admit of any 
other meaning, than that which he givss it.' Be it so. On 
this point then, we differ. But it is the only point in the 
case on which we do diifer. Dr. Tyler was assured, that if the 
language must have the meaning he gives it, it is as remote 
from expressing truth, in my view, as it is in his own. He 
^ knew, of course, that the meaning charged on my language 

i was not my real meaning ; and all he can say is, that roj 

'« words express, in his opinion, a different meaning from that 

* whic^ he knew I intended to express. Dr. Tyler, therefore, 

charges me with holding opinions which he knows I do not 
hold! 

But what are these opinions ? The first is, that " before 
God wilt interpose to renew the sinner^s heart, he must give up 
his idols — he must stibmit to divine authority, and cease to 
be a rebel." T|ie other is, " that the reason, why the sinner 
prefers the world to God is, that he has mistaken the true way 
of securing his highest happiness." — Now Dr. Tyler asks 
*' when and where 1 have explained the passages (on which 
he founds these charges) and attempted to show that they will 
admit of a different construction from that which he puts upon 
them T I answer, most abundantly in the original articles in 
the Christian Spectator, and especially in the Review of Dr. 
Tyler's Strictures in that work for 1830. I attempted to show 
tiiat the very passages in question have not the meaning which 
Dr. Tyler gives them. [Vide Spect. 1830, p. 186, and p. 168.] 
In respect to the first of the above charges, the case was 
this: — Dr. Tyler charged me, as he now does, with maintain- 
ing ' that the heart of the sinner is changed anttfcedent to re> 
generation.' In this charge Dr. Tyler avowedly used the 
w(Nrd regeneration in its restricted import, i. e. to denote the 
, act of loving God, in distinction from the act of renouncing 

the world, or ceasing to hate God; in other words, the act of 
putting on the new man, as distinguished from the act of 
putting off the old m>an. To Dr. Tyler's question, then, 
'^ When is the heart of the sinner changed, if not vfhen he' 
ceases to be supremely selfish T I ajoswered, when he Uvea 
Chd ; in other words, ivhen old things are passed awiaty, and 
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all things become new ; when the heart of stone is taken away, 
and the heart of fleshy (which is as necessary to a change of 
hearty as taking away the heart of stone) is given. In ad- 
dition to this explanation, I adverted to the error of Dr. Tyler, 
as based on the assumption, that the complex change in 
legeneration, consisting in renouncing selfishness, and taking 
God for our portion, cannot be properly spoken of, in its parts; 
and this too, with texts of Scripture in which it is done directly 
before him. I went further still, and justified the statement, 
that the sinner ceases to rebel in the order of nature 1>efore the 
heart is changed, i. e. before the act of loving God takes 
[dace, on the authority of Dr. Tyler himself. He had said, 
that '*the sinner now loves what before he hated ;*' amount- 
ing plainly to the statement, which Dr. Tyler censures, viz. 
that the sinner cectses to hate before he loves. — Now the sim- 
ple question is, whether, in this explanation, I have not shown, 
that Dr. Tyler was entirely mistaken, in saying that I repre- 
sented the sinner as " submitting to divine authority^ before 
his heart is changed, i. e. before he loves God ? 

But Dr. Tyler repeats his former objections to what I have 
«iid, just as if they had never been refuted, and without noticing 
the refutation. Thus he asks, " what is the character of the 
man after he has ceased to resist, (he should have said, ceased 
to rebel, or put ofi* the old man) and before he has become rec- 
onciled to God ;" i. e. before he loves God, or puts on the new 
man ? I answer, as before, that there is no interval in the 
case, during which character cai) be predicated of the man. 
When the sinner is performing the essential specific mental 
acts which constitute the complex act of duty, in that rapid suc- 
cession in the order of stature which precludes the order of 
lime, and which is as rapid as the nature and the laws of mind 
render possible, it is the height of absurdity,, to ask about his 
character y during such performance. The sinner surely does 
not hate God, in the very act of loving him. Dr. Tyler him- 
aelf maintains, 4hat the sinner now loves what before he hat- 
ed.' Let Dr. Tyler then tell us, what is the character of the 
man after he ceases to hate, and before he loves God. 

But says Dr. Tyler, "Our Lord has decided this point. He 
thai is not for me is against m6." I might here refer to ex- 
(danations aheady given. But I will simply ask Dr. Tyler, 
whether he supposes, that our Lord in this passage intended to 
teach that the smner, after he ceases to bate God, and beforo 
he loves him, is not for God, but against him ? Dr. Tyler 
admits^ ' that man mva^ perceive the excellence of God before 
be can love God.' On Dr. Tyler's principle of interpreting 
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language, if I had said, thatthQ sun existed befare it shone, ha 
liquid wish to know, in what state the sun was after it exist- 
ed, and before it shone ! — Why does Dr. Tyler refuse to re- 
cognize the distinction between the order of nature and the 
order of time^ which all usage, and his own usage fully sanc- 
tions ? 

Again, Dr. Tyler says, * If there is no time between the «<#- 
pensiofi of the selfish principle, (I hope the reader will here 
refer to what I have said on this topic in this work, vcl. v. p. 44Q,) 
and a change of heart, there is no time in which sinners use 
the means of regeneration ; and if there is no time in which 
they use tliem, then it is certain, that they never use them.' I 
answer, — and this I have distinctly said before, — ^that if the 
word regeneration be used to denote the complex act^ there 
[ are no acts which can be properly colled using the means of 

f regeneration. All the acts which precede the complex CLct^ are 

' only abusing or perverting these means. But if the word re- 

generation be used, as many theologians have used it, to de- 
note simply the final act of the heart or will, i. e. the simple act 
■of loving God, then there are acts preliminary in the order ef 
\ nature to this, which may be called using the means of regen- 

eration. Now if these acts and the act of love take place in a», 
indivisible moment of time, as I have said, how is it, as Dr. 
Tyler says, that there is no time in whidi they take place ? 
Is there any time in which the simple act of love takes place ? 
. If Dr. Tyler says no, then I reply, that it never takes place. 
If he aays yes, then 1 answer, in that self same time tl>e sin- 
per thinks of God, d&c, i. e. uses the means of regeneratioiu 
Once more, I had said, that every being, in choosing be- 
tween different objects, " considers from which the greatest hap^ 
piness may be derived, and as in this respect he judges, or esti-^ 
mates their relative value, so he chooses or prefers the one or 
the other as his chief good." Dr. Tyler represents this as equiv- 
alent in import to saying, that the reason of the sinner's wrong 
choice is a mere mistake in judgement, and that of course, 
nothing is necessary to his conversion but light to correct his 
mistake. 

Here then I remark, that the language of the, above state- 
ment, taken by itself, is ambiguous. So would have been th^ 
statement, " that the will is as the greatest apparent good f or 
indeed any other phrase, which might be used to denote tl^e 
state of mind intended. What therefore is meant by such state- 
ments, should be decided, not merely by the words used, but^ 
by other considerations. Some of these considerations, which* 
ought to have prevented Dn Tyler from putting the coostruc-' 
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tioQ on my language, which makes me say, that the sinner 
chooses the world by a mere mistake^ are the following : — 
First : My language will admit of a different import from that 
which Dr. Tyler gives it ; for merely to speak of a judgement 
or estimate, is not saying that it is not a judgement or estimate 
perverted by passion, in a casein which there is the knowledge 
of truth. Secondly : In the same paragraph, 1 spoke of the 
sinner as made to see^ &c. that there is higher good in God 
than in any other object Thirdly : I spke of the sinner with 
great frequency, as having the requisite knowledge of truth and 
duty — of his heart as opposing the dictates of his understand- 
ing, and resisting by perversion what he knew to be the dic- 
tates of everlasting truth. Fourthly : The whole discussion 
proceeded on the ground, that the injlnence of the Spirit of 
God is necessary to secure the effect of known truth on the 
mind. Fifthly : Dr. Tyler, in his Strictures, stated the same 
objection which he now stales, asking ' whether all that is nec- 
essary to the regeneration of the sinner is not a conviction of 
the understanding, that he has mistaken the true way of se- 
curinff his happiness?' — To this I replied, in the Review, that 
'by the conviction of the understanding is here meant, the 
dictate of reason, — what reason declares to be best, &c. ; — that 
such a dictate of reason is quite a different matter from things 
appearing now most agreeable / and stated explicitly, that 
' this mind's view,^ as Edwards calls it, or appearing agreeable 
to the mind, is that which determines the will, in opposition 
to one's better judgement or enlightened reason ;' — that * man 
acts in opposition to known duty, and that his depravity con- 
sists, 7iot in a mistake of judgement.' [Vide Chris. Spect 
1830, p. 168.] And yet Dr. Tyler asks " what I have said, to 
show that it is not a fair construction of my language," that 
the sinner makes a wrong choice only by mistake 7 

I confess, that the pertinacity of Dr. Tyler on this part of the 
subject, is unexpected. He rests his vindication entirely on 
what 1 had said m the Spectator ; telling us, ' that he has quot- 
ed my language verbatim^ — * that m,any think as he does,' — 
< that he has fully demonstrated the point,' and refers to his 
Yindication, p. 36, d&c. To all this, it were easy to reply, that 
if he quoted my language correctly, he wholly disregarded the 
definitions and explanations which were designed to prevent 
his perversions of it ; that if many think as he does, many also 
think as I do, — ^that for him to say, he has demonstrated the 
point, is not itself demonstration ; and that it were as logical 
for me to refer to the Christian Spectator, as for him to refer to 
bis Vindication. — ^Be this, however, as it may, Dr. Tyler has 
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charged,' and persists ia cfaarfiriog, opinions upon me, which I 

had unequivocally disclaimed ; as if it were no concern of his, 
whether I intended to express such opinions or not Making 
the very worst of the case, I have used language inadvertently 
and unskilfully, (of this the reader can judge,^ and this is 
enough, in Dr. Tyler's view, to justify him in cnarging opin- 
ions on me, which he knows I never intended to express ; and 
in this way, charging me also with subverting the Gospel <^ 
Christ. 

The next subject on which Dr. Tyler questions the consist- 
ency and orthodoxy of my views, is the doctrine of Election. 

I shall first examine Dr. Tyler's reasoning on the question of 
my consistency, — Here he re|)eatB what he had said before, — 
' that if God prefers, cJl things considered^ holiness to sin in 
all instances — he will do all in his power to bring all men to 
repentance.' To this I replied, that the above preference, "does 
not necessarily imply, that God will do all in his power to bring 
all men to repentance. Because a father prefei:;[; that a chila 
should obey his command to attend school, rather than disobey 
t, does it follow that he chooses, in the given instance, to secure 
his attendance, as he might, by changing a wise plan of gov- 
ernment ? Here thien Dr. Tyler may see, how God may pre- 
fer hohness to sin in every instance, without doing or choosing 
to doj all in his power, to bring all m,en to repentance. Sucn 
an interposition might be inconsistent with other interests of 
his universal kingdom." 

Now how does Dr. Tyler meet this view of the subject ? By 
mis-stating in many instances, as before, the very points on 
which the question turns. Thus he represents me as maintain- 
ing, ^ that God chooses, all thing considered^ that all men riioiild 
repent,' — * that all men should become holy.' He says, " If God 
chooses, all things consideredy that all men should repent, he 
will do all in his power to bring all to repentance." Be it so— 
but then Dr. Tyler here furnishes his own premises. My po- 
sition is widely diverse from Dr. Tyler's substitute. It is, that 
God chooses, all things considered^ that all men should be- 
come holy RATHER than continue in sin, under the present 
system. Does it then follow from this preference, if it were in 
the power of God to bring all men to repentance by changing 
the present system, that he would doit? Would a parenC, ben- 
cause he preferred obedience to disobedience in every case under 
a wise plan of government, depart from that plan to secure obe- 
dience in one instance, when, by so doing, be would oecasioa 
disobedience in all other instances? How then does Dr. Tyler 
know — ^how can he prove, that the change in the preseat eys* 
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lem requisite to bring all men to repentance, would not occa- 
sion more ^in in God's universal kingdom, than it would pre- 
vent? If Dr. Tyler does not know this, — if he cannot prove 
it, — ^then his inference does not follow from any thing which 1 
have said ; but solely from premises of his own creation. It 
may still be true, that the reason why God does not bring ajl 
men to repentance is, — not that he does not prefer, all things 
considered^ that all men should repent rather than continue 
in sin under the present system^ — not that it is not in the 
power of God to bring all men to repentance by changing the 
present system ; — ^but that to change the system, as he must 
for this purpose, would occasion more sin in the universe, than 
it would prevent 

The foregoing argument of Dr. Tyler is a just specimen of 
much of his reasoning on the present topic. It rests wholly, 
either on substituting his own incorrect statements for my po- 
sitions, or on inferences derived from such statements. Thus, 
my position is, that God prefers^ all things considered^ that 
aU men should become holi/y rather than continue in sin 
UNDJBH THE PRESENT SYSTEM. For this. Dr. Tyler substi- 
tutes his own unqualified statement, ^ that God chooses, all 
things considered, that all men should become holy.' — Hence 
he goes on to infer, ' that if it were in the power of God, he 
would bring all men to repentance ;' and then asks ^ how, ac- 
cording to this view of the subject, there can be any such thing 
as election?' BmI whose 'view of the subject' is this? — Not 
mine ; but one which Dr. Tyler, without the least warmnt, — 
even when his error had been plainly pointed out to him, per- 
sists in substituting for mine. 

On these premises of his own creation, Dr. Tyler proceeds 
thus: — "If God does choose, all things considered, that all 
men should become holy and be saved, how is it possible, that 
he should choose, all things considered, that only a part 
should become holy and be saved ?" Here again for the prem- 
ises we have Dr. Tyler's substitution. My position is, that 
Grod chooses, all things considered, that all men should be- 
come holy and be saved, rather than continue in sin, un- 
der the present system. It is then easy to see, how God may 
still choose, all things considered, that only a part should be- 
come holy, — ^he may choose this, rather than to change the 
present best system, to secure the holiness of the other part. 
How often must thb statement.be repeated, that Dr. Tyler 
may regard it, in his representation of my views ? 

Dr. Tyler goe& on to say, " If God does, aU things consid-^ 
ered, prefer hotinesB to sin in every instance, and if the reascn 

6 
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that he does not secure holiness m every instance^ (L e« in thid 
world) is, that he hcLS not power to do it ; then God doih not 
have mercy on whom he wUl^ but on whom he can.^ But 
who has authorized Dr. Tyler to assume, that the reason that 
God does not secure holiness in every instance among men, is, 
that he has not power to do it 7 If he says that it is a legiti^ 
mate inference from what I have said, I have just shown the 
contrary, as I had done before. Nor is this all. I have, in aH 
my reasonings on this- subject, proceeded on the ground, not 
only that Gtxl could secure universal holiness in this worlds 
even to the end of it, but that he could have prevented any par- 
ticular sin individually and abstractly considered, that ever 
has taken place, or that ever will take place in any world ; cmd 
have only supposed that to prevent all sin finally and forever j 
it might have been necessary not to adopt a moral system ; and 
that to prevent any sin which takes place, might involve a 
change in the appointed system of influence, which would re- 
sult in more sin than it would prevent. And yet Dr. Tyler 
persists in representing it to be even " a part of my thewy,'' 
that ^ God would make all men holy if he could V Such mis- 
takes in such circumstances^ I think, need some explanation* 
But Dr. Tyler seems to be aware, that in this reasoning, he 
has not come to the point after all. For, as we shall see, he 
finds himself obliged to meet the question on the ground where 
I had placed it. In reply to my statement, ' that the requisite 
interposition to bring all men to repentance, might be incon- 
sistent with other interests of God's universal kingdom,' — Dr. 
Tyler says, — " Be it so. Then God does not prefer, all things 
considered, holiness to sin in every instance ; for in the case 
supposed, he does prefer in view of the interests of his univer- 
sal kingdom, to leave a sinner in impenitence, whom he might 
bring to repentance. Consequently, he does prefer, all things 
considered, in this instance, sin to holiness." I answer, that 
this is not preferring, all things considered, sin to hdiness in 
this instance, but simply preferring sin under the present sys 
tern, to changing this system for the purpose of securing holi- 
ness. Here we have come to the turning point of the present 
question. Let it be carefully examined. I say then, that it is 
simply a case in which^sCrod prefeis sin under the present sys- 
tem, to making a change in this system which would be inju- 
rious to higher interests. If the sinner then should repent tifi- 
der the present system, i e. without any change in the sys- 
tem, these higher interests would in no respect be impaired. 
His continued sin, therefore, under the present system, is in 
no respect necessary to secure these higher interests. All that 
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JB necessary to this is, that the present system be not changed. 
His sin, under the present system^ is in no respect preferable 
to his repentance under the present system. God therefore, 
HGCording to the supposition, leaves him in impenitence, not be- 
cause his impenitence is in any respect preferable to his re- 
pentance under the present system ; but solely because, not 
to leave him in impenitence, would involve a change in the 
present system, which change would be injurious to higher in- 
terests. This surely is not preferring sin to hoUness under the 
present system ; but simply preferring sin under the present 
system, to a change in the system for the purpose of securing 
holiness. Here, if I mistake not, it is easy to see how Dr« Ty- 
ler is led into tliis error. Thus, it is true, in the case supposed, 
that while God does not prefer sin to holiness under the present 
system, he does prefer sin under the present system, to secur- 
ing holiness under another system. These preferences, so ob- 
viously distinct and diverse, Dr. Tyler confounds. 

Again ; Dr. Tyler supposes another case ; — one in which 
God does not exert a regenerating influence, as he might do, 
to bring a sinner to repentance ; and says, " there is one thing 
considered^ which leads him to prefer ^in to holiness in this in- 
stance, viz. rather than exert a regenerating influence, as he 
might do, he prefers that the sinner should remain impenitent ; 
which is the same as to say, that, all things considered, he 
prefers that he should remain a sinner instead of becoming 
holy." The question is, whether God prefers, all things con- 
sidered, sin to hohness in any instance in which sin takes 
place, i. e. under the present system 7 Now the case sup- 
posed by Dr. Tyler is clearly not such a case. It is a case in 
which God prefers sin, not to hoUuess in any respect whatever, 
under the present system ; but in which he prefers sin under 
the present system, to holiness under another system, i. e'. to 
holiness under a regenerating influence not included in ^the 
present system. The case therefore does not imply that God 
{defers, in view of any consideration whatever, that the sin- 
ner should remain a sinner, instead of becoming holy under the 
present system. 

I had said, — " Because a father prefers, that a child should 
obey his cdmmand to attend school rather than disobey it, does 
it fdlow, that he chooses in the given instance, to .secure his 
attendance as he might, by changing a wise plan of govern- 
ment?" — Dr. Tyler answers — " If he does not secure his atten- 
dance as he might, it is certain that he does ^ot prefer, all 
things considered, that he should attend ; for there is one con- 
sideration which leads him to prefer that he should not attend, 
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viz. rather than secure his attendance, €is he might, by change 
ing a wiae plan of government, he prefers that he should net 
attend." — ^Now in this case, the reader will notice that Dr. Ty- 
ler fully concedes all that I have been contending for in one 
respect ; viz. that God really and truly prefers or purposes ein^ 
all things considered ; i. e. purposes its existetice under the 
present system, rather than to change the system to secure ho* 
finess. This is the decree of God, that sin shall exist. The 
only question then is this, — whether the father, as a sincQie 
and honest lawgiver, would not likewise prefer, all things con- 
flidered, that the child should attend school rather thaa not* at- 
tend, under his present plan of government? If not, why not? 
Let the reason be given — let any possible consideration be spec- 
ified, why the father would not prefer obedience to disobedience 
under his present wise plan of government ? All that Dr. Ty- 
ler can say is, that the father would prefer disobedience under 
the present best plan, to obedience under a change in this plan ; 
i. e. to obedience under another and a bad system. This I ad- 
mit and maintain. Still th^ question comes back on Dr. Ty- 
ler, — would not the father prefer, all things considered^ that 
the child should obey rather than disobey under the present 
plan of government? And, to put this question at rest, suppose 
the child should in fact obey under the present plan, would 
the father be crossed in any preference of disobedience to obe- 
dience ? Could he, as an honest lawgiver, say to the child, ^ I 
regret your obedience, for, notwithstanding my unqualified 
command, I preferred, all things considered^ your disobedi- 
ence to obedience in this very instance ?' Or would he say, ' I 
rejoice in your obedience to my will, — I was sincere in my re- 
quirement, — ^and, all things considered, I greatly preferred 
your obedience to your disobedience in this very instance ?' — 
Let any parent — ^let Dr. Tyler, — ^let any child, answer this 
question. 

Again ; Dr. Tyler, in his Remarks, had said, that on the 
hypothesis which I had stated, ' there could be no election,' — 
Hhat God does not make one to difii^ from another/ — and 
that ' he does not have mercy on whom he will have mercy.^ 
To this I made the following reply : — ^^ Suppose a father can 
wisely do more to secure the repentance of one child, than he 
can wisely do to secure the repentance of another ; suppose thai 
a higher degree of influence in one case would be safe and 
even salutary in respect to the conduct of his other children^ 
while in the other case, it would, in this respect, prove fiital ; 
suppose him, for these reasons, to use the higher influence with 
the design to secure the obedience of one child, and to use ii 
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with success ; is not this election — ^is not this making one to 
differ from another — ^is not this having mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and dmng more for one than for another, and with 

food reason too?^ — "I answer, yes," says Dr. Tyler. " But," 
e proceeds, ^ this is altc^ther inconsistent with the theory of 
Dr. Taylor." Here then the question is reduced to a single 
point. Dr. Tyler concedes, that the above supposition illus- 
trates the doctrine of Election. If then this supposition is not 
inconsistent with my theory, my theory is not inconsistent 
with the doctrine of Election. What then is the inconsistency 
supposed by Dr. Tyler, between the above supposition and my 
theory ? He says : " If it be admitted that the parent might, 
by any degree of influence which he could exert, bring the 
other child to repentance, who is left in impenitence, then he* 
does not prefer, all things considered, the penitence to the im- 
penitence of the child supposed ;" i. e. under the influence ac- 
tually employed to bring him to repentance. — To make the 
case plaiD, beyond mistake — a father can use some extraordi- 
nary influence with two offending children, say A and B, which 
would be effectual to bring both to repentance. This peculiar 
influence he can use with A without diminishing the obedi- 
ence of his other children, while to use it with B would occa- 
sion the disobedience of all the rest. Now the simple question 
between Dr. Tyler and myself is this — whether the father may 
not use this influence with A, and not use it with B, and still 
prefer that B. should repent rather than remain impenitent, 
under the influence actually used to bring him to repentance ? 
I ask then, what possible reason can be imagineid why the pa- 
rent should not have this preference ? The impenitence of B 
is not, in itself considered, better than his repentance. No 
change in the system of influence, which would be injurious to 
the conduct of other children, is involved in his repentance un- 
der the present system. No possible interest can be injured 
by his repentance under this system ; while by his repentance, 
his own well-being would be secured, and the command of the 
parent obeyed — not to say the happiness of all increased. Since 
therefore there is no possible reason for the opposite preference 
in the case, and decisive reasons for this, the father must prefer, 
all things considered, the repentance of B to his impenitence 
under the influence actually appointed and use^ to bring him 
to repentance. Thus the inconsistency alledged by Dr. Tyler 
vanishes. The father can prefer, aU things considered, the 
repentance of B to his impenitence under the influence actually 
used to bring him to repentance ; and at the same time, choose 
to use the supposed effectual influence with A and not with B« 
6* 
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— rTo tbe question, ^ whether this is election — ^whether this 19 
making one to differ from another — ^whether this is having 
mercy on whom he will have mercy?' — Dr. Tyler answers^ 
'' Yes." I trust then the controversy on this topic is ended. 

Once more ; In respect to my Arminianism on the subject of 
Election. Here, again, all that is necessary is to correct Dr. Ty- 
ler's mistakes, — His first mistake is, in saying that I represent- 
ed Iiis charge of inconsistency as based solely on what a Re- 
viewer in the Spectator had said. Whereas, I said this simply 
of his charge of Arminianism, If the reader will turn to Dr. 
Tyler's Remarks, vol. v. p. 335, he will see, that Dr. Tyler confin- 
ed this charge exchisively to what that writer had said. — ^Again, 
Dr. Tyler asks, as if I admitted the fact, " Would it then be 
inconsistent with the wisdom of God to save more (of the hu- 
man race) than will be saved, if he were able to do it ?" — ^I 
answer, that it might be ; since the change in the appointed 
system of infiuence, requisite for the purpose, might interfere 
with higher interests in God's universal kingdom. — Dr. Tyler 
asks again, "Is it not a part of Dr. Taylor's theory, that it 
would be wise in God to make all m^i holy, if he could ?" I 
answer, No. What I have said is, that it way be true, that 
God would have secured universal holiness in his m,oral king- 
dom>, if he could. Dr. Tyler seems not to advert to the difference 
between this world and the universe ; or at least, not to see, 
that what may be true in respect to the one, is not of course 
true in respect to the other. Dr. Tyler goes on in describing 
my views thus, — " All whom God foresaw would submit un- 
der this ivflue?ice, (meaning the highest possible) he deter- 
mined to save ; those who he foresaw would not submit, he 
reprobated." This is the view which Dr. Tyler has substitut- 
ed for mine, and of which he says, " it differs not materially 
from the Arminian view of the subject;" i. e. Dr. Tyler fabri- 
cates opiuiotis for me at his pleasure, and calls them Arminian- 
ism ! 

Dr. Tyler next professes to tell us what Arminianism is on 
this subject. He says, " The Arminians admit that God has 
adopted the best system of means which infinite wisdom could 
devise to bring sinners to repentance, and that he has deter- 
mined to save all with whom these means shall prove success- 
ful. They admit also, that God foresaw who, under these 
means, would comply with the terms of pardon, and who would 
not : and that he fixed upon this system of means, with these 
results full in view." — Now Dr. Tyler does not say, that one 
of these admissions is false ; nor that one of them is denied by 
any Calvinist. What does he do ? Why, he says, " If this 
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be aU that is meant by the doctrine of Election, then every 
Arminian holds this doctrine." Now, what an insinuation is 
this ! I ask Dr. Tyler whether I have ever said, directly or 
indirectly, that 'Utus is all that is m^an^ by the doctrine of 
Election ?" Does not Dr. Tyler know, that both the Reviewer 
in the Spectator and myself, as strenuously maintain, as he 
does, that God's purpose of Election, is an Election vnto holir 
nesSj — a purpose to secure the cofiditian of salvation in the 
hearts ef the elect ; and that my original statement was, that 
all who are renewed by the Holy Ghost, are elected or chosen 
of God from eternity, that they should be holy,^^ &c. '/ Has 
Dr. Tyler forgotten that he himself has said of my statement 
of this doctrine, that it is " full and satisfactory." Why 
then does Dr. Tyler insinuate, or rather virtually asseit, that 
certain admissions of the Arminians, — no one of which he 
ventures to deny — and in which nothing is either affirmed or 
denied respecting the doctrine of Election, is a//, — that I mean 
by this doctrine ! What ought to be said of such an expedi- 
ent to convince the Christian community that I am an Armin- 
ian, I am at a loss to decide. 

" But," says Dr. Tyler, " it is Arminianism to maintain, that 
the reason why God elected one individual in preference to an- 
other, is the foresight of the faith and obedience of that individ- 
ual." Dr. Tyler is here evidently speaking of an election to 
Jinal salvation, Withoul; deciding then whether he has here 
given us a correct account of the distinctive 'peculiarity of 
Arminianism, (we have only his naked assertion that it is ;) I 
would ask Dr. Tyler, whether he believes that God would have 
determined to save those whom he has determined to save^ if 
he had not foreseen their faith and obedience ; and whether he 
does not believe, that it was infallibly certain, that God, fore- 
seeing their faith and obedience, would determine to save 
them ? If so, I ask again, whether God's foresight of the faith 
and obedience of those whom he determined to save^ was not 
in some sense of the word, the reason of his determining to 
save them ? — Be this however as it may, I have explicitly stat- 
ed my belief in the doctrine of God's purpose to secure the holi- 
ness of a part of mankind ; — ^to bring to repentance some and 
not others. This is the doctrine, which, under the name of 
Election, I understand Calvinists to maintain, and Arminians 
to deny. With my statement of this doctrine, as sound Ortho- 
doxy, Dr. Tyler has expressed his unqualified satisfaction. 
The sole question then is, whether I have said any thing which 
is inconsistent with this statement, and which amounts to 
Anninianbm ? What Dr. Tyler, says to show that I have. 
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ccNdsists wholly in repeating those miB-statements of my vi^ws, 
which 1 have perhaps already sufficiently exposed. I shall but 
briefly notice some of them in their present application. He 
says, " To suppose God to purpose to bring to repentance cer- 
tain individuals, is to suppose him to purpose what, according 
to Dr. Taylor's theory, ' may involve a palpable self-contradic- 
tion.' " Dr. Tyler, to have rendered this statement correct^ 
should have added, ' for aught that can be proved to the con- 
trary by a priori reasoning.' To expose the unsoundness of 
my opponents' conclusions, I have had occasion to show, that 
they cannot prove by a priori reasoning, or by reasoning, as 
they often do, merely from the nature of the subject, that 
God could have prevented all sin in a moral system. Hence, 
at every turn, Dr. Tyler represents me as maintaining, that 
God cannot bring ail men to repentance, and that even in 
view of the known fact of his purpose to bring some to repent- 
ance, we must admit, that there may be a contradiction ia 
supposing him able to accomplish this purpose. I have suffi- 
ciently shown the incorrectness of this representation of mj 
views, and that what Dr. Tyler calls my theory, involves noth- 
ing inconsistent with the power of God to bring not only his 
elect, but all men to repentance. In this respect then I main- 
tain nothing inconsistent with the doctrine of Election. 

Dr. Tyler's next and last attempt on this topic consists in 
reasoning on bis own obviously false assumption, that God's 
foreknowledge is inconsistent with man's moral agency. I had 
said, ' that in all cases, the grace of God may be resisted by 
man as a free moral agent.' Oq this. Dr. Tyler asks, " How 
does God know that those individuals (whom he has purposed 
to bring to repentance) will not resist his grace, and thus ren- 
der their converssion impossible in the nature of things ?" Now 
it is perfectly plain from his language, that Dr. Tyler rightly 
understands the possibility spoken of, to be a natural possi- 
bility. It is then a natural possibility of man's resisting the 
grace of God — in other words, it is the fact of marCs moral 
offency, which Dr. Tyler here affirms to be inconsistent with 
God's knowing, that those whom he has purposed to bring to 
repentance will not resist his grace. And truly, if God's fore- 
knowledge and man's moral agency are inconsistent, as Dr. 
Tyler here affirms, then am I inconsistent with myself, in 
maintaining both. Butnf Dr. Tyler can make out no other 
inconsistency than this between my theory and my creed, I 
shall confidently conclude that his attempt is ' an utter failure.' 

Concerning the reasons why God has purposed to bring one 
part of the human race to repentance, or chosen a part that 
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they ahouUL he holy, I have said nothing beyond the general 
&ct, that it is < according to the good pleasure of his will.' I 
have indeed said, that the reason why he permits some to go on 
m their iniquity, is not that he prefers their sin to holiness as 
the necessary means of the greatest good ; but that the reason 
may be, that the change in his appointed system of influence 
requifflte to bring them to repentance, would interfere with oth- 
er interests of his universal kingdom. — If then God can, con* 
eistently with the general interests of the universe, use a special 
influence, to bring some to repentance and not others ; if he 
fc»resaw this from eternity, and actually determined to use this ' 
influence, with sofne and not with others ; and thus to secure 
the repentance of the former and not of the latter, is not this 
Election ? What more does Dr. Tyler believe to be essential 
to this doctrine ? — ^In the fact, that God, * of his own good 
pleasure,' has purposed to bring a part of mankind to repent-* 
ance, Dr. Tyler and myself are fully agreed. We are further 
agreed in the fact, that God has purposed to leave another part 
whom he might bring to repentance, to go on in their iniquity. 
In what then do we difier ? Not, let it be remarked, in respect 
to these facts ; but simply in respect to the reason of the lat- 
terfact. And what is the precise difference here? It is that 
I deny the reason of this purpose to be, that their sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good ; and without assigning 
any actual reason for this purpose of God, maintain, that the 
reason may be, that the change in the oppointed system of in- 
fluence, requis^ to bring more to repentance, would occasion 
more sin in the universe than it would prevent. Dr. Tyler on 
the other hand maintains, that God purposes all existing sin as 
the necessary means of the greatest good, and as such, prefera- 
ble, on the whole, to holiness in its stead. 

In his concluding remarks. Dr. Tyler disclaims all unkind 
intentions towards me ; attempts to justify himself in calling in 

auestion the correctness of my opinions ; and strongly insinuates 
iiat I indulge " alienation of feeling," and deal in '' angry per- 
flonal crimination." It happens, however, that Dr. Tyler's 
mistakes in these matters, are not less striking, than in argu- 
mentative discussion. I was indeed apprehensive, lest the ex- 
hibition which I was compelled to give of the course adop^ by 
Dr. Tyler, should be thought to involve something on his part 
not quite honorable in intention. In my Reply therefore, I ex- 
pressly and fully acquitted Dr. Tyler " of wilfdl misrepresenta- 
tion and criminal design ;" affirming also, that I considered him 
'^as honest in his errora as any man living."— To his making 
my views the subject of public discussion, I am not aware that 
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I have made or felt the least ol;i|]ecti<Hi ; while, instead of indulg- 
ing ' alienation of feeling,' or resorting to * angry personal crim* 
ination,' I expressed the most '^ entire good will" toward Dr. 
Tyler. I repeat the expression of these sentiments toward 
kirn ; with the assurance that I regard his numerous errors 
and mistakes in this discussion, as entirely the result of other 
causes than the want of ' respect or affection toward me as a 
Christian brother.' 

But whatever be the causes of Dr. Tyler's mistakes ; or 
* however kind he may have been in his intentions toward me, 
or however zealous ' to defend the Uiith of God,'^ — his errors are 
errors still — the facts are not changed. 

Some of these are the following. He has publicly charged 
me, ' as a teacher in theolc^y,' with being engaged ' in a grad- 
ual undermining process,' ^ leading my pupils to renounce some 
of the fundamental doctrines of the Gospel,' and ' introducing 
the GREAT ERRORS which have infested the Christian 
Church, and, which have usually crept in unawares/ with 
having * disturbed the peace of the New England Churches' — 
< impugned the faith of the Pilgrims,' — and of departing 
from the Orthodox of New England, by an agreement with 
Pelagius, with a distinguished Unitarian writer, and with ' the 
great champion of Arminianism.' — These things Dr. Tyler 
has done, while he has been obliged to confess without qualifi- 
cation, my soundness in the faith, and to confine all his ob- 
jections and all his terrors to my theories, i. e. to mere suppo- 
sitions, made to obviate objections to our coii(^mon Faith. 
These theories — these mere suppositions, have been profess- 
edly the sole ground of his severe accusations, when diversity 
of opinion on these points has long been known to exist among 
the Orthodox ministry, and among Professors of the same the- 
ological seminaries \* and when, also, they have been consid- 
^ed as wholly insufficient to impair confidence or justify re- 
proach. Another material fact, as I have shown, is, that I 
have advanced no theory whatever in the import maintained 
by Dr. Tyler, which is either peculiar or anti-orthodox. The 
amount therefore of all that can be pretended is, that I have 
denied or ^estioned some of the theories of Dr. Tyler and a 
few other men, while in these very matters, I accord m(Mre fully 
with the great majority of the Orthodox clergy, than does Dr. 
Tyler himself 

* I need only refer the reader to ibe opinions of Prof. Staart, as expressed in hts laie 
Commentary on the Epistie to the Romans, respecting t^ main points in discussion 
^tweea Dr. Tyler and myself: particularly to llom. iii. 7, 8. and to bis comment and 
Excursus on the 6th chapter, (.et the reader consult these parts of Prof. Stuart's abla 
Commentary, and then say, whored* dojei ' the New Haven Tbepfpsy' differ frpp) ' tb» 
AndoYtsrTMogyr 
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The course taken by Dr. Tyler to accomplish his object is 
not less objectionable. His object has been to convict my the- 
ories and my creed of inconsistency ; while to every attempt to 
accomplish it, he 'has given plausibility, either by substituting 
very different positions of his own for mine \ by misquoting my 
language ; by begging the main question in debate ; by utter- 
ly disregarding the plain import of many of my statements ; 
or by groundlessly charging opinions on me, which I had pub- 
licly disclaimed. In all this, however, I impute no unkind in- 
tention to Dr. Tyler. I regard these things a^ mistakes — utk- 
intentional errors^ — ^things done by Dr. Tyler, in his own 
conviction, ^ from an imperious sense of duty" — done ' to defend 
the truth of God.' Such however are the facts. 

Dr. Tyler asks, " On whom does the responsibility rest of 
having disturbed the peace of the New England Churches? 
Does not Dr. Taylor know that previous to the publication of 
his peculiar views, it was a time of great peace and quietness 
in the Churches ?" — Were Dr. Tyler not entirely ignomnt of 
the facts on this part of the subject, he would never have asked 
these questions. Charges of false doctrine and of concealing 
my real opinions — even the cry of heresy in the forms of Ar- 
minianisra, Unitarianism, Pelagianism, afterwards echoed by 
Dr. Woods, and now re-echoed by Dr. Tyler, rung through 
the land, long before the publications referred to. Myself and 
my friends were compelled to the course we have taken, in de^ 
fence of our character and standing in the community. The 
assault thus originating in suspicion, (for as yet we had pub- 
lished nothing^ has been persisted in till now; and still we 
have stood in tne simple attitude of self defence. We have in- 
deed again and again attempted to arrest the progresss of this 
controversy ; and to allay the agitation and alarm so causeless- 
ly excited by others. We have scrupulously avoided all person- 
cdity and invective. We have called no man heretic. Unitarian, 
Pelagian, or Arminian. If then the peace of the churches has 
been disturbed, the responsibility does not rest with us. It is the 
aipprehensien of heresy creeping in unawares^ which, by 
sounding its note of alarm and denunciation, has disturbed the 
peace of the churches. And who has sounded this note — and 
profes^d to sound it ^ from a sense of duty,' — aye, and to 
sound it only about theories I Will Dr. Tyler say that he has 
attempted and designed to produce no alarm and agitation in 
the churches, in view of all the evib he has predict^ 7 And 
yet he complains of ' the injustice of being charged^ with doing 
the very tbing, which he professes himself in conscience bound 
to do! 
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Fitted, then, as I think ihe comae adopted by Dr. Tyler has 
been, to injure myself and many of the most useful ministexs 
of the Gospel, and to produce division and alienation among 
ministers and churches, I still esteem him conscientious, not- 
withstandiug his errors and mistakes. These, freely as 1 have 
been obliged to speak of them, are not a sufficient, and still less 
the actual, cause of any unkind feeUng on my part towards Dr. 
Tyler. To number him still on my hst of friends, and to show 
him the respect and affection due to a Christian brother and 
Christian minister, cannot be more acceptable to him than it 
will be grateful to me. 

N. W. Taylor. 
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Art. IX. — What is the Rial Diftsrenci: between the 
New-Haven Divines and those who oppose them?* 

The writer of the following remarks does not profess to have 
entered minutely into every point m theology, which the restless 
spirit of controversy has of late drawn into discussicm, and about 
which there may be, among respectable divines, some diversity of 
opinion. And yet, he believes that he has noticed the great points 
which may be regarded as the pivots of the controversy; and candidly 
and fairly stated, not only the topics themsdves, in respect to which 
some of our best theologians have disagreed, but abo the extent 
to which they may now be understood to differ. 

The great points in the controversy may be reduced to two; 
the nature of sin, and the reatans of it$ being permittedy under 
the divine government. 

I. 7%e nature of tin. 

It is well known, by all who have paid any attention to the re- 
cent discussions, that this was the subject, in relation to which the 
controversy began, and to which, for a considerable period, it was 
limited. When mankind begin to sin ? What is then* character at 
birth ? and what constructk)n is to be given to certain fonns <^ 
phraseology which the bible employs on these subjects ? are topics 
which were incidentally, and at a somewhat later stage of the dis- 
cussion, drawn into debate ; as were also a variety of other topics, 
touching the reasons for God's permission of sin, which will be no- 
ticed when we come to treat of that subject. 

In regard to the nature of sin, the controversy was at first 
OHifined to this single point, Whether there is in man any thing 
which can be truly called sinjkl, prior to btelligent, voluntary ac- 
tion. The questicHi here was not. Whether there is a tendency or 
bias to sin, m the very ccuasdtution of the human mind ? This was 
maintained by all parties, unless by a few high Hopkinsians, who 
consider the soul as a mere cham of ideas and exercises, which azB 
successively called into being by the creative power of God. All 
who believed, that man has a soul in distinction fitmi mere mental 
exercises^* agreed at the outset, that there is in the constitution or 
nature of tlMit soul, an in&llible tendency or propensity to sm.^— • 
This was affirmed by the New-Haven theologians in the strongest 
terms ; and the only questkm here was, Whether this tendency, 
as distinct from voluntary action, is itself sinful ? 

* Thi« pieee ww origioally praparsd ai an aMUoed exareiaa before a Mhiia- 
ten* Meeliag of the Sooth AvociatioD of Litcb&ld Coonty, CoBO.,aiid ia bow 
pabliahed by reqaeal, with auch aaodifioationa aa aeemad proper in giTiDg it to 
the poblic. 

Vol. V. 83 
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The position, that sin consists in voluntary and intelligent action, 
and not in something distinct bam the will, was maintained by 
Dr. Taylor, in the Christian Spectator for 1823, and in his Concio 
ad Clerum, and by Dr. Fitch, in two published sermons, delivered 
before the faculty and students of Yale College. Mr. Harvey, of 
Colchester, was the principal writer on the opposite side. He was 
understood to maintain, that there is in man a nature, or propensity^ 
lying back of the will, and distinct from it, which is itself sinjid, and 
for which mankind may justly be regarded as responsible, and are 
so regarded by their Maker ; so that, antecedently to personal, 
mtelligent, voluntary action, man is a guilty being, and liable, in 
strict justice, to eternal punishment. This theory of a sinful na* 
ture, anterior to sinful action, was designed to account ibr the ex* 
btence of voluntary sin, and for the uniformity of its occurrence 
m all our race. It was truly contended, that every etkci must 
have a cause, and that this cause must be prior to the effect : and 
to this it was added, that the cause and effect must be the same in 
moral character, — ^this latter point being hastily assumed, from cer- 
tain well known but irrelevant analogies in the physical world. 
To account, then, for the universal prevalence of actual sin in the 
human race, from the commencement of moral agency, it was as- 
sumed, and attempted to be proved by argument, that man is a 
sinner, and truly guilty in the eye of God^ and justly obnoxious to 
ptmishment, before he becomes the subject of any exercise of 
choice whatever : — ^that he is a sinner from the womb, in the same 
sense m which the young viper is a viper ; that is, by its possessing 
in parvo a venomous nature. 

To this theory it was objected by the New-*Haven divines, that it 
is entirely imoecessary to account for the fact in question, since our 
first parents sinned, and the angels sinned, without a previous etil 
propensity leading them to sin. That, besides this, it cannot in the 
nature of things be true, as a theory accounting for the existence of 
jtn, because it constantly supposes sin before the Jirst sin : i. e. it 
supposes a nature which is itself sinful, as a cause by which to ao- 
oount for the fact of man's sinning. Besides this, it makes sin ameie 
physical attribute of our being, and, therefore, just as inevitable a» 
our own existence. Moreover, it makes the origin and essebce of sin 
to be in God, as our creator, if the principle is true, that the cause 
partakes of the moral qualities of its effect, since God is the cause 
of all the essential properties of the human soul. Beyond all this, 
it was contended, that to reckon sinfulness and guilt in this way, is 
doing violence to the plainest dictates of man's judgment, and com- 
mon sense ; it being impossible to make mankind truly believe and 
feel that they are guilty and to blame for that in which their own 
wills and understandings have had and could have had no concern ; 
that, in other words, it is impossible to make men believe and feel 
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that they are criminal for having a nature which was bom with \, 

tbeniy and which they had no hand in originating. 

After the discussion on this subject (the nature of sin) had pn>- 
oeeded it while, it was found that the contending parties differed 
in reality much less than had been supposed. In the course of the 
discussion, Mr. Harvey's real opinions were explained in the fol- 
lowing manner> by a writer, who speaks so confidently in his name, 
as to leave no doubt who he was : — " A moral bebg, for aught we 
know, may commence his existence in an active^ voluntary state 
of the will; he may be a voluntary agent fix>m his birth, ana thus, 
in fact, to a certain extent, sinful, and that without supposmg that 
dtpraioiiy i$ seated in any thing but the wiB. In thb case, na- 
ture itself is sinful, according to Mr. Harvey's tbeoiy." Native 
depravity, then, in his view, is actual transgression from the womb: 
and the notion of any other kind of depravity than what is seated 
in the will, is entirely discarded. Dr. Tyler, too> who had been 
supposed, by many, to believe in a sinpd tendency or bias lying 
back of the will, publicly disclaimed sUch an opinion, and referred 
to Edwards' account of the matter, as expressive of his own sen- 
timents. Tliat great writer says of his opponent, ^' he supposes 
our doctrine to imply something, by some means or other, t n- 
fused into the human nature ; some quality or other, not from 
the dioice of our minds, but like a taint, tincture, or infection, al- 
tering the natural constitution, feculties, and dispositions of our 
souls. That sin and evil dispositions are implanted in the foetus 
in the womb. Whereas, truly, our doctrine neither implies nor 
infers any such thing. In order to account for a sinful corruption 
of nature, yea, a total native depravity of the heart of man, there 
is not the least need of supposmg any evil quality injused, imr 
planted, or tmraught into the nature of man, by any positive cause 
or influence whatsoever, either from God or the creature ; or of 
supposing, that man is conceived and bom with a fountain of evil 
in his heart, such as is any thing properly positive. I think, a lit- 
tle attentkm to the nature of things will be sufficient to satisfy any 
impartial, considerate inquirer, that the absence of positive good 
principles, and so the withholdmg of a special divine influence to 
mpart and maintain those good principles, leaving the common na- 
tural principles of self-love, naturcd appetite, etc., (whuh were 
in man in innocence,) leaving these, I say, to themselves^ without 
the government of superior divine principles, will certainly be fol- 
lowed with the corruption, yea, the total cormption of the heart, 
without occasion for any positive influence at alL'^ Vol. IV. pp. 
427,428. 

In these views the New-Haven divines declared, from the firsts 
their entire acquiescenee. << The coramoo> natural principles of 
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.«, nMoml appetite, etc., which were in man in mnocence," 
^ ihey are by God without restraint, from theoMmnencement 
'dTour being, do, in their view, constitute a txndenct or bias to 
transgression, just as ceftoin in Its results, as if that tendency were 
itself a distinct and sinful property of the soul ; while at the same 
time, all crimbafity or guilt consists in acts of the will, — in a vo- 
luntary choice to gratify those appetites, in defiance of known duty. 
Here, then, as the writer believes, all parties are entirely agreed, 
as to the great stal'ting point of the controversy, the nature of sin. 
But, as incidental to this main topic, (and which we consider as 
now so happily dbposed of,) various other and subordinate ques- 
tions have arisen, some of which have not a little agitated the reK- 
gious community, and are yet, to some extent, under discussion ; 
but in relation to which, we believe, there is coming to be a gene* 
ral and substantial unanimity, as there now is on the main subject, 
out of which these subordinate questions have arisen. A few tif 
th6m will be noticed. 
1 1. What is the nature of the change wrought in regeneration? 
u It hoi been said by some, that regeneration consists in removing 
'^ the sinful bias of nature already spoken of; which bias is some- 
thing anterior to actual volition, gives birth to volition, and makes 
it, in m<^ character, what it is. But to this view of regenera- 
tion it was objected, by the New-Haven divines, that it would be 
perfectly idle, and would seem like an absurdity, to call upon the 
sinner to produce in himself a change of heart, when the thing to 
be changed was something totally distinct from his own will and 
choice ; something which, under the assumed principle that like 
produces like, gives to his will and choice their moral character. 
Nor did it relieve the difficulty, to call upon sinners to exercise 
r€pewtancB and faith in Christ, which it is acknowledged on all 
hands are voluntary exercises. For the sinner, always ready to 
make excuses, says, " You call me to the exercise of emotions 
which, according to your theory, are the result of a prefri&ita 
change of heart, or bias, which change is not within my ability, 
itiaamUch as it respects somethmg which lies back of voluntary ac- 
tion, and which, therefore, is wholly independent of my will. I 
must wait for such a change as this : there is a necessity in the 
case, over which I have no control. For how can I repent, when 
ibat very repentance must be the result of a previous change in 
the essential properties of my soul ? How can I have faith in 
Christ, when I must first have a change in the very constitution of 
my bemg, out of which this and all voluntary exercises are to 
spring? You tell me to perform what is impossible, m the nature 
of thmgs, and then threaten me with the loss of my soul, if I do 
nbt perfiuxn it. If, then, in such circumstances, I do not repent, 
i. e. (to go a step fiirther back) do not change an essential pro- 
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perty of my nature, bow am I to blame? Tell me not of 
power; in no sense am I able to do this. Talk not of the distinc- 
tion of natural and moral ability ; you have done it forever away. 
If the change m question consists in any thing prior to voluntary 
exercise, such a change of heart I can in no sense produce.'' 

Now such reasoning can never be obviated. You may am- 
found the sinner by your arguments and distinctions,— or you may 
silence him by mere authority, — but you cannot make him feel, 
while he is under the mfluence of the theory in question, that he 
is under obligations to do any thing himself, in the matter of 
his regeneration and turning to God. There is, accordingly, on 
this point, if we mistake not, a gradual, and now almost universal 
approximation towards agreement ; there certainly (in our judg- 
ment) is a better view of this subject prevailing among christians 
than there used to be ; there is a more direct and more unembar- 
rassed inculcation of the great duty of the smner's giving his heart 
to God without dehy, than there formerly was, and on the simple 
ground that it is an act of the wiU and choice, and nothing else. 

2. Another qoestion, which has been much agitated in this con- 
troversy, relates to the means of regeneration ; — ^what they prop- 
erly are, and when they can be said to be rightly used. If the 
change in regeneration relates to the wtU^ and choice of the mind, — 
if it is wholly a voluntary and moral change, in which all that is done 
is to make man, as an intelligent, voluntary being, give up one object 
of supreme regard for another,-— the world for God, and selfish grati- 
fication (or the service of his Maker ; — ^then, doubtless, there are 
means of regeneration, and they must be used ; and these means, 
propeily speaking, are used by the sinner only in the act of yield- 
mg to them. In other words, we manifestly cannot love God, and 
give up the world, without having, in some way, the comparative 
claims of Godandof the world brought before us, and presented 
distinctly and impressively to our minds. We cannot, as volunta- 
ry beings, '^ cease to do evil and learn to do well," but in the view 
of motioesy and sufficient motives (or doing it. These motives are 
all involved m ^m^A, and hence truth is represented in the scrip- 
tures, as the means of men's sanctification. But these means, it is 
evident, are never properly used by the sinner or the christian, 
except in the act of giving to them their appropriate influence over 
the soul. In considering hb ways, he is instantly to *' turn to the 
Lord." Till he does this, they are only resisted, and consequently 
abused and perverted. Yet, it is perfectly evident that without these 
means, the change understood as above, namely, as a voluntary 
act, can never take place ; for ^as we have just said) there must 
doubtless be motiou in view ol which a respcxisible moral agent 
turns to God, if he, as a moral agent, turns to Him at all. Now 
on this point, H does appear to us, that there is very little if any 
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real difference m the views of our orthodox divines. They aH 
hold alike, that without the influence of the Spirit the sinner will 
never turn to God. They all hold alike, that means are necessa^ 
ryi that is, that we have no right to expect conversions without 
the intervention of the gospel \ and they do equally urge upon man- 
kind the use of means, as above explained, i. e. they urge men to 
look at the truth, and, in view of it, to give their hearts to God, — 
to ^* think of their ways and turn unto the Lord." On this topic/ 
then, (although the old theory of a nn/u/na^ttre back of the will, 
may still embarrass a few^ and slightly modify their views of the toav 
or manner \n which the gOspel is the power of God unto salvation,) 
yet there is now a substantial agreement in every thing worth con- 
tending for \ and as the nature of the human mind, with reference 
to the subject of accountability, is more closely examined,- and as 
man is contemplated (in relation to the government of God) as a 
responsible moral agent only in the exercise of ehoieej the agree- 
ment here spoken of, it is believed^ will be progressively more and 
more entire. 

3. A further question, incidentally growing out of the general 
subject before us, is, — When do mankind become sinners ? at birth, 
or before birth, or after birth ? On this question there is a little 
diversity of opinion, but no more, it is thought, than has always 
existed^ By those who think, that sin consists only in voluntary 
action, and can be predicated only of a moral agent, and does not 
consist in any essential property of the soul, or in any thing ante- 
cedent to moral action, the time when mankind begin to sin, is of 
course referred to the beginning of moral and accountable action. 
And, as it is impossible to decide with absolute precision, the exact 
period when moral, accountable action does begin, they choose to 
say, that mankind become sinners as soon as they are capable of 
sinning } and that this capableness of sinning, if it is not at the ex- 
act moment of birth, commences so early b their existence, that it 
is proper for all the great purposes of instruction, to speak of it as 
exbting from the beginning of their days. These are the views of 
Dr. Tayk>r and Dr. Fitch. They hold, that man is not only a 
sinner, just so soon as in the nature of the case he can be, but that 
this period is " very early." So early, that it is a proper use of 
language to say, in general terms, " from his birth," leaving, of 
course, this language to be interpreted by the nature of the case. 
They do not deny, that it may be true when interpreted strictly, 
nor do they affirm that it is true as thus interpreted. The 
exact instant, within the limits already specified, they leave undeter- 
mined,-*affirming, however^ the tmfailing certainty, that whether 
man becomes a moral and accountable being at birth, or after birth, 
the moment accountable action commences, is the moment when 
he begins to sin ; and that horn that moment he continues to sin and 
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only to sin, till by special divine interposition^ he is arrested in his 
sinful career and converted to God. 

Some, however, dissenting from this view, have chosen to affirm^ 
that man is a sinner literally from birth, if not even from an earlier 
period. The ground of this affirmation has always till of late been, 
(as we supposed,) an assumption of a sinfid or criminal nature 
iu man, antecedent to moral exercise. This ground, however, 
seems now to be abandoned, on account, we suppose, of the many 
insuperable difficulties with which it is embarrassed. The ground 
has of late been taken^ (if we understand the discussions on this 
subject,^ that mankind are literally, at birth, voluntary and ac- 
countable agents, and actual sinners against God ; that the new- 
bom infant is a responsible subject of God's moral government, and 
actually sins with a knowledge of its duty, and in the same sense 
with the adult sinner, violates moral obligation, does wrong, ought 
to be penitent, and to change its moral character; ibr a bdng that 
can sin, we suppose, can repent when it has sinned, and is in duty 
bound to do so. 

Now, with the correctness or incorrectness of this theory, we 
have at present nothing to do. We have stated it, only that we 
might be able to see what is the precise difierence between those 
who hold it, and those who neither affirm nor deny it, but simply 
say, that man becomes a sinner very early, as early as be becomes 
an accountable being; and that this is so early as to make it entirely 
proper to say, in general terms, *^ from his birth." Now, what is 
the real amount of difierence on this point between the contending 
parties ? Not (as has sometimes been said) that one of the par- 
ties supposes mankind to be bom holy, lliis sentiment is equally 
discarded by all parties. Not that mankind are bom without 
any foundation of moral character, and that they become pos- 
sessed of such a foundation at some period subsequent to their 
birth. Not that there is any want of certainty as to what men's 
moral character will be, as soon as they have a moral charac- 
ter, be that time when it may, — ^for both parties alike hold 
that that character will be sinful, and only sinful. Not that 
Adam's sin has had no influence to secure the occurrence 
of this result, — ^for both sides are perfectly agreed in this feet. 
Not that all men, when sinners, are not justly punishable with eter- 
nal death, — and that they must be so punished except as they be- 
come interested in Christ. What, then, is the diflference which is 
to cause, and to justify the dissemination of, suspicion, and alarm, 
and discord, through the churches ? Merely this, that some think 
men sm as soon as they can sin, and that this is certainly very early, 
may be frc»n their birth, and at all events must be soon after, — ^they 
do not know so exactly when, as to be sure of the precise point of 
time. Others think, that they do know, and that this moment is the 
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exact moment of birth, or when man becomes a living soul. 
This is precisely the whole difference^ while both agree that men 
sin infallibly as soon as in the nature of things they can, except as 
prevented by divine grace ; and all seem now agreed, (however 
they may have formerly d\^ered on this point,) that the inrant mind, 
equally with that of the adult, becomes sinful only in the exercise 
of a free, voluntary, accountable moral agency, and not by the cre- 
ative power of God. How much, then, is it that the contending 
writers on this point differ? and how important is the difference? 

4. Another point in the discussion relates to the condition of 
those who die in infancy. The question which is raised concern- 
ing them, being, — ^What becomes of them after death ? — are they 
saved, or are they lost ? The opinion of all is, that they are 
saved ;. but as to the way in which they are saved, there is some 
slight difference of opinion. Some suppose that they are saved 
only through faith and repentance, as adults are,— or at least 
through a change m the essential properties of the soul, which 
will prepare them to put forth the moral exercises of faith 
and repentance, as soon as they become capable of it. Oth- 
ers suppose, that if there truly is such a thing as children's dy- 
ing before moral agency commences, and of course before account- 
ability begins, they may be ^^ saved" in tlie sense of bemg 
prevented from sinning against God, and that this prevention wiU 
be for Christ's sake, and as a part of the reward of " the travail of 
his soul." In such a case, Grod would lay his hand upon them, 
in the first opening of their moral powers, as he did on Adam, and, 
by a sanctifying influence, prepare them for the enjoyments of 
heaven^ Delivered in this way from the natural results of their 
fellen state, and admitted to the society of the just made perfect, 
they will cast their CTOvms at the feet of that Savior, for whose 
sake alone there b any meicy for a lost race. But, without 
adopting any decided theory on the subject as to the precise man-' 
ner in which bemgs who are not supposed to be moral agents can 
be saved, they acknowledge that the subject, whichever side 
be taken, is attended with difficulties. For the moment we be- 
come doubtful whether any being (an infant, an idiot, or a mani- 
ac,) is an accountable moral agent, we are at a loss, also, what 
place to assign him under a moral government, which rewards 
and punishes its subjects according to moral character. If, then, 
there aro beings who pass bto eternity before the commencement 
of moral agency, the ordinary laws of moral government cannot be 
applied to them on the ground of previous moral character, and 
we can only leave them in the hands of a just Grod. 

The falling are some of the moro important questions which 
have grown oat of the original, and at first the only point in debate, 
to wit. What is the natureof sin? la it an innate andeaeeatial jm-o- 
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periy of the soul, or is It something which cannot^ in the JMtuie of 
things, exist, except in the exercise of the faculties of an intelUgeiit 
and voluntary being ? On this great leading question, however, there 
seems now to be a general agreement among reflecting men* Every 
thitig that has the nature of criminality or ill*desertr-*H^ it what you 
will, taste, disposition, propensity, or nature, — ^is now almost univer> 
sally regarded, in New England, as the voluntary act of a morti 
and accountable being. Many of our southern brethien, however, 
have been supposed to differ from New England divines on this 
subject ; but, if we understand an able writer of the PresbyteriMi 
church, whose work has appeared since these remarks were fiist 
penned, the di^rence is rather in words than in things. ThiB 
work, entitled a " Review of Spring on Native Depravity," is in- 
troduced to the public with very high commendadons, by the 
Rev. Dr. Brownlee, of the Dutch Reformed church, of the cily 
of New- York ; and coming with such a sanction, it is certaioly en- 
titled to more than ordinary consideration. It is not our purpose 
to dwell on the former part of it, in which the writer endeavors 
to show, that Dr. Spring's theory of actual sin from birth, is 
absurd and erroneous, and totally at war with the principles of the 
Presbyterian and other reformed churches. We wish rather to 
call the reader's attention to the account which this writer gives 
of that propensity or state of the in&nt soul, out of which actual 
sin proceeds. In doing this, if we mistake not, he tttterly di^ 
claims the idea, that criminality, or moral turpitude, oonslitutes 
any part of that state. " Infants," he says, ^' are horn with a 
sinfiil propensity, bherited from Adam, which is an ejffi^ct of the 
curse pronounced in Eden. They are by nature prone to evS,?— 
by nature depraved, — ^by nature lo6t,-*-by nature under condeinr 
nation. This is their state by nature, — a state of passive power, 
naturally but not morally evil.'' pp. 38, 39. Accordingly, he 
reasons against Dr. Spring, as to those texts of scripture whiah 
have been supposed to imply that infants are the subjects of mond 
turpitude or depravity, and denies that they can, ^Mn the nature of* 
things, be morally depraved or corrupt." p. 57. And, to show 
conclusively that he excludes all idea of moral turpitude or 
criminality from the words "sin," *• sinful," "depravity," •* ini- 
quity," when applied to infants before mora} agency, he car- 
ries back this native sin or depravit}' into the very .womb ; and 
says of David's confession, Psalm 51-55, " This sin and iniqui^, 
were hefwe he was bom." p. 47. Now, if these are the views of 
Dr. Brownlee and others, who suppose themselves to difier from 
the New-Haven divines, the difference is iU'iW^s, and nor* in 
things. Both agree, that in&nts are bom witfa a, propenaily te 
actuaf sin ; that this is a' great natural evil, but not crimiiial ; and 
that moral toorpitude consists in the intelligent and voluntary 
Vol. V. 84 
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Hf ft aaord being. On this point, the writer believes, all divines 
nt eveiy name are really agreed ; for it b the testimony of our 
HKiffal conaciousness, that criminaUty is inseparably connected 
mtb moral agency. 

II. Tlie remaining topics in the controversy may be bclnded 
under the reoBom^ m view of which God was pleased to permit 
Uie enstence of am. What are these reasons ? The discussion 
Jo( this subject was first opened by a note inserted in the befcte 
mentioned Concio ad Clerum of Dr. Taylor, as that discourse 
mes printed and given to the public, — iot it was not in the sermoo 
ias pi'eached. It was thrown out to the religious public in that 
A ' CaJ(*^''^'^"'» ^ ® mere suggestion respecting a possible method of ac- 
i/t^*^' counting for the introduction of sin, witbogt adopting the theory, 

V ^^ ^ ^* ^'^^ ®*" '^ * necessary means of the greatest good.'* At that 
time an attempt was making in the city of New York, to establish 
die doctrines of atheism ; — an attempt, we may add, which, in 
respect to the number, the talents, and the zeal of those engaged 
in it, and in respect to many other and incidental favoring causes, 
was, probably ; the most powerful and best concerted ever made in 
this country, to infuse the poison of infidelity into the very heart 
df the nation. One of the positions publicly taken and widely 
cireulated, by means of printed cards, and in other modes, was 
thus stated: ^* Sin exists, — ^Could God have prevented it? If be 
eonld, and did not, where b his benevolence ? If be could not, 
wbere is his omnipotence ? Who can answer this ?'' The mfer- 
lence for tlie reader to form, was this : There cannot be an infi- 
nitely powecfid and benevolent being, or he would have prevented 
all sin. The whole strength of modem unlversalism, it is weU 
known, is made to rest on the same basis, as exhibited in the fol- 
lowing short argument : God, as a benevolent being, desires the 
final happiness of all men. God, as an omnipotent being, has 
power to accomplish the final happiness of all men. All men, 
tiiereibre, will at length find themselves happy. Besides these, 
'the HMsonings of various other classes of enemies to divine truth, 
iMK bnilt on the assumption, that God permits sin for the sake 
9f Baking a happier system by it, when it could easily have been 
Inpt out of the system, and that theref(»e it is a " good thing'' in 
itt place, even the ^* best thing" that could be put there, as the 
Means to an end. And if so, why should we wish to remove it? 
A CM of infinite benevolence and power, (if there be such a be* 
kig, tiie atheist would add,) will take care himself of the happi- 
tms of his system. Why should toe wish to interfere with it, and 
especiaHv to destroy that in the system, which is *^ the neoessary 
mpwoB of the greaimt good ?" If sin is necessary to thi» end, 
awely irarioughtndtitb tlry to get rid of it, either in ounelve^ ot 
ntbcn. 
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Objec:tions of tins nature, designed eiilier to piOmote atl 
or universalisnO) or other forms of error, were continually throwa 
out before the public, and industriously propagated^ \>j, nraans ^ 
tbe press ; and the minds of not a few were becomiog uasetlled im 
respect 'to tbe very foundations of the chriatian fiiith. The twi9 
grand bases oo which these obyMrtions rested, were,—- Ist. That 
God, by a mere physical omnipotence, can govern a roonJ ajralMi^ 
and bring about such events in it as be pleases ; and, 2dly,*i^Hdil(l 
moral evil is essential, as a means, to tbe highest perfeclioo of tbe 
universe, and was introduced into it for this reason. In apfwerifig 
these objections, Dr. Taylor took the grpund of denytog thiA sit 
if essential to the perfection of a moral universe ; or, in other 
words, is the necessary means of the greatest good* Tbe foUovr* 
ing are some of the reasons which he ui^ed against this positjofr : 

1. If we say, that sin is thus necessary to the pertoction of a 
mocal universe, and is permitted to exist on tbisacoouat ; then wa 
say, in other words, that, in the place whiclv4(-ael^ally holds, it i$ 
for ^' the highest good" of the existing universe ;V*better than boli* 
ness would be in its stead. But, how suck a view of sin must 
tend to paraiize all our efforts to suppress it, and all our wishes 
that it had been prevented, and all our regrets and sorrows over it, 
it is not difficult to see. And, in this view of the subject, if it be 
a correct view, it is, also, not difficult to see, that we are bound 
eternally to bless God, not barely for the univetse by which he is ae* 
coroplishing so much good, but for sin itself, as an indispensable 
part of that universe, and necessary to its perfection. How then can 
the perpetrator of it himself be reasonably sorry for it, or wish it 
had not been done ? But, you say, it was wrong in itself. Very 
well, we reply, be it so ; but this was essential to its being good, 
and usefol upon the whole. This was the very thing which made 
it the necessary means of the happiness of the universe, — ^because 
it was wrong in itself. Therefore, upon the whole, it was a desira- 
ble and a good thiog* as a means of happiness, yea, the very 
best of all things, obedience itself not excepted. 

2. If sin (wherever it exists) is preferable to holiness, as a 
means of good, then God desires its existence in this character, 
and would be grieved and disappointed, if a// the subjects of his 
moral government were obedient and holy. Why, then, , has he 
commanded all of them to be holy ? How fearful an impu* 
tatioQ is it OD the sincerity of God, that he should command what 
he does not truly desu«, and forbid what he wishes to have perform* 
ed ! It does not relieve the difficulty, to refer to the distinction of 
the secret and revealed will of Grod. Doubtless God has, on 
many points, a secret will, which he does not choose to remind. 
But, wtien he has revealed his will on any subject, it is impossible 
that he s)iould have, back of this, a contrary will, on exactly the 
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pdiitf. It catnbot be, in the nature of things, that any being • 
flteuda cfaooM, and yet not choose, identically the same thing, in 
the same eiicumslaDces. But, God has chosen holiness in prefer- 
ence to sin, in all circumstances, and proclaimed this choice to the 
uniVeiBe, in hb holy law. He cannot, therefore, have another and 
^^posing choice, or desire that sin should exist in any case, rather 
^Mi the holiness which he has thus chosen. This is not saying, 
ihat God cannot choose the existence of sin at all. He may 
eiicose it rathw than something ehe, but not rather than holiness. 
What that something else may be, Dr. Taylor attempts to show ; 
but he affirms, on the ground of God's eternal truth and sincerity, 
that He cannot, in any case, choose or desire the existence of that 
^' accorsed thing which his soul hateth," rather than that perfect 
boltnesB ^^ with which he is well pleased." And yet, this is the 
very choice which must have been made, if he chose the existence 
of sin, as t$$ential to the perfection of the present universe. For, 
what is dius essential, is plainly chosen, rather than its opposite, 
which, by the supposition, is less adapted than what is thus chosen, 
to the perfection of the system. Such a supposition, then, vritfa 
the theory which involves it, is inconsistent with the sincerity and 
truth of God. 

* Such are some of the grounds on which Dr. Taylor rejected the 
theory, that sin was permitted to enter our universe, 9s essential 
toits highest perfection. Norwas he singular in doing this. The ven- 
erable Dr. Green, of Philadelphia, who has been,on some points, his 
atreauous opponent, declared his entire agreement with him on this. 
The doctrine that the present is the best conceivable universe, has 
been pointedly condemned by many of our ablest divines ; nor has it 
ever gained a strong hold on the public mind at large, in any part 
of our country. Some of its principles, however, though not with 
entire consistency, have been incorporated into the systems of very 
able New England writers ; and the present discussion has brought 
up the whole subject anew, for the most rigid examination. The 
writer cannot but hope, that, with all that has been painful in the 
controversy, the investigations to which it has led, will be produc- 
tive of much good. In the progress of the discussion, the opposing 
writers have been drawing continually nearer to a union of senti- 
ment on the point in question. The ambiguity of language, and 
the abstniseness of the subject, led for a while to much mutual 
misunderstandmg ; but this, we trust, is almost entirely removed. 
It now appears, that Dr. Tyler never intended to maintain the po- 
sitioD, that '^ sin is the necessary means of the greatest good," in 
the sense in which Dr. Tavlor has explained himself as denying it. 
'< We reject this meaning, he says ; ^< we nevet adopted the lan- 
guage in this sense ; and if it must be thus interpreted, we disclaim 
ii diogether?^ By the term '' means," Dr. Taylor meant that 
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which has a tendency to a given result. But Dr. Tyler disclaims 
the idea, that sin tends to the greatest good, or to good at all. '< It 
tends," he says, " to evil, and to evil only." Dr. Taylor, on the 
other hand, gives his full assent to every thing, as it now appears, 
which Dr. Tyler meant to express in using the term ; viz. that sin 
is the antecedent or occasion of good, as overruled and counteracted 
in its tendencies by tlie providence of God. After these ex plana* 
tions, we cannot see in what respect they differ on the point before ub. 
But the question returns upon us. For what possible reason, 
then, could God have permitted the existence of sin ? Dr. Taylor 
feit that this question must be fairly met ; — ^that the theoiy, with 
all its difficulties, would never be abandoned, nor the infidel and 
umversalist be put to silence, until some possible alternative could 
be pointed out. For, as sin does exist, and there must have been 
some reason for its admission into the universe, it was in vain to argue ^ 
against the reason which this theory assigns, while it was felt to be 
the only one possible in the nature of things. Until the mind was 
relieved from this difficulty, all the arguments against the theory, 
from the sincerity and justice of God, would serve only, as the in- 
fidel desired, to create distrust of the moral rectitude of the Crea- 
tor of all things. Still, it was not necessary, in order to remove this 
difficulty, to establish some other theory as ^rt/e, but only to present 
some odier alternative as possible. For, if it is seen that any other 
reason can exist, then the mind is no longer shut up by the nature 
of the case to the one assigned by the theory in question. We 
can now weigh the argument against it without embarrassment ; and 
reject the theory without adopting any other, as giving the true 
reason for the permission of sin. Dr. Taylor, therefore, stated j as 
a posnble supposition, that sin might be (as to God's preventing 
it) '< a necessary incident to a moral system." He suggested, as 
the possible alternative presented to the divine mind in the per* 
mission of moral evil, not sin rather than holiness, but sin vather 
than the rum-existence of a moral universe. He called upon the 
infidel and universalist to show, that this was not the case. A mo- 
ral universe consists of beings, all of whom, as fiiee agents, have 
natural power to sin, in spite of any influence to the contrary which 
can be brought to bear noon them. Let it be proved, then, that any 
universe could be fituned in which some of these beings would not 
tf^e this power. If restrained at all, they are to be restrained not 
by mere physical force, but by moral influences, in strict accord- 
ance with the laws of mind. These influ^ices, accumulated at any 
one point, might prevent the outbreaking of sin there. But, who 
can prove that they would not leave some other part of the uni- 
verse exposed to a more hopeless rebellion ?' This supposition, it 
was added, implies no limitation of divine power, for power is es- 
timated according to the olijects on which it is exerted. It is 
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no limitation of the power of God to say, that be eaoiiot goveni 
mind, like matter, by mere physical force. 

Such was the hypothesis, or possible suppositimii suggested by 
Dr. Taylor, as a means of relieving the mind from the impressioo, 
that the existence of sin must have been chosen by God, as fis$4n- 
Hal to the perfection of the universe. In this light, tbe writer be- 
lieves it to be useful ; and, to confirm his opinion, he will mention 
a fact which has recently occucred under his own observation. Is 
a conversation which lie held with a professor of religion, in rela- 
tion to certain objections, alledged by those who hold tbe doctrine 
of universal salvation, against the orthodox system, that professor 
stated tb^ f<diowing difficulty, as lying against our system) and said 
he could not see how to obviate it ; — that, in fact, he was well-ni|gb 
on the universalist ground. The difficulty is that already adverted 
to in this paper, and was stated in this form : " God has power to 
make all men holy and happy ; and we know finom the biUe, 
that he. is a perfectlv benevoleDt being, and willeth not the 
death of a smner. Why, then, is it not &iriy presumaUe, that, 
though he may for a while suffer sin to exist, he will finally make 
all men holy and happy, and fill the universe with perfect and 
boundless blessedness ? This seems desirable ; and if God can do 
it, and still leave his creatures fi-ee and accountable, and can do it 
•in such a way as to make himself loved and honored by it, on the 
part of all his creatures throughout eternity ; why is there not rea- 
son to think he will do it^-^and reason, therefore, for explain- 
ing the biUe accordingly ?'' To this statement it was replied, Do 
we know that such a result as yoa have been conienq)lating, is, in 
tbe nature of things, practicable ? Do we know that such a result 
may not involve, m some respect or other^ an impossibility,— that 
obstacles to its accomplishment may not exist, which no physical 
power, however great, can overcome ? Do you know, or have yon 
;uiy light to assume as true, that a moral system, embracing myri- 
ads .of finite, free, voluntary beings, who are to be governed by 
motives in all their conduct, does not necessarily imply liability to 
ain ? All agree that the power of God, and ail conceivable power, has 
some limitations ; in other words, that there are some things which, 
in the nature of the case, cannot be done, be the power applied to 
the performance of them what it may. For example : No power 
can make a part of a thing equal to the whole ; or things mcom- 
pgtible in their nature to agree together, as fire and water ; or sin 
and holiness, happiness and misery, to be the same things or alike 
desirable. Now, do we know tlmt there is not some incompati- 
bility in such a system as you have supposed, which mere power 
or stcength cannot do away ? This hypothetical reasoning was 
inst wlMt that person's state of mind nreded, to rdliev« it of 
Its difficulties, and it apparently was relieved. lie aaw that there 
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w^hi be otlier reasons for God's sending sinners to hell, dian that 
their sin and sufferings were better, in their place, than their holiness 
and happiness would have been. 

We are now prepared to see what is the real amount of differ- 
ence on this point, between the New-Haven divines and othei's. 
Ify then, there are any who still affirm, that God decreed the ex- 
istence of sin, as '^ the necessary means of the greatest good,'' and 
that wherever sin exists it is better tlian holiness would be in its 
stead, they difier from the New-Haven brethren only as to the 
rtasmii^ not as to the fact, of the divine decree on this subject. 
And is this difference so important, — is this theory so essential to 
the christian feith, that schools of theobgy must be arrayed against 
each other, and churches rent asunder, for its support t But, we 
believe that most of our divuies do not adopt this tlieory. We 
believe they choose to say, (as the writer certainly does,) with 
Dr. Green, *^ we do not know the reason why sin was pennitted.'* 
In this ground. Dr. Taylor has declared his entire acquiescence. 
He does not pretend tu know the reason ; and he only suggests 
one as ponibUy in order to relieve the muid from the supposed 
necessity of adopting the theory against which he contends, and 
which, for the reasbns above stated, he thinks cannot be true. As to 
God's being unable to keep sin out of the universe, he has never 
affirmed tb» in any sense. He has only asked whether such a 
ntppoeiliion as tliat sin (as to God's prevention) was incidental to 
a moral luiverse, may not possibly be true. Still less has he af- 
firmed this supposition may be true in any mch sense as to in- 
terfere with the attribute of God's omnipotence. What ground, 
then, is there left ibr jealousy and contention ? Are the min- 
isters and churches of Connecticut prepared to say, that the dif- 
ferenee is such as will iustif^ the project of disunion, which has 
been recotnoiettded to them in a late pamphlet, addressed to '' the 
Congregational churches of Connecticut ? To this pamphlet the 
writer ieeb boimd, in justice to the cause of peace, which he is 
pleading, briefly t6 allude, in th^ conclusion of these remarks. On 
the spirit which tliat production breathes he will not cotnment. It 
18 giratifyiog to know that all parties imite to condemn it. But, as 
to some of its statements respecting what it calls '^ new divinity," 
they so elash with views taken in this paper, and are so utterly un- 
founded in truth, as well as calculated t6 mislead the christian pub- 
lic respecting the resd sentiments of tlie New-Haven divines, as to 
deserve a passing notice. The following, then, is the statement 
of their sentiments, as made under six heads, which wecan- 
■ol examine at length, but shall give in substance. 1. '^Men 
MB bom free from any sinful propensity r" If emphasis is here 
laid on the word '^ siniiil," Dr. Tyler asserts the same thing. But 
if it is understood, as it may be, ihat^en are bom without any pro- 
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pensity to sin, the direct contrary is affirmed by the New-Haves 
divines. 2. ^' Adam was created without any moral clutfacter/' 
If by this be meant that the mere substance of tbe soul is neither 
boiy nor sinful, all are agreed in t^is. But if it be understood, as 
it is by some, that God did not, in creating Adam, call forth his first 
moral exercises in a right direction, and thus impress upon bim a 
moral character, it is an entire misrepresentation of the New-Haven 
divines : all acquainted with their views, know tliat they believeand 
say he did« 3. '* Depravity in man is nothing but misapprehenswi of 
the character of God, and the nature of happiness^^ But, is any 
thing more perfectly apparent, than that the New-Haven divines botd 
that depravity lies in the choice, of the will, and not in tbe under- 
standing; — and that sinners know better every time they sin? 
4* '' Regeneration consists in the correction of this misapprehen- 
sion." This statement, the writer scarcely need say, has been re- 
peatedly and solemnly disclaimed. Regeneration oQnsbtsT) in tbeir 
view, in a transfer of the choice to God, as the object of sifpreme 
regard ; it lies entirely in the wilL 5. ' Conversion is effisded 
by the Spirit, through the clearness with which iruth is preseated ; 
i. e. the action of the Spuit is.on the truth, and not on the sioDer/ 
Dr. Taylor has explicitly said, that the influence of the Spirit is 
a direct influence on the sinner's mind. 6. Tbe above sup^ 
position of Dr. l^ylor, m respect to one possible mode of account- 
ing for the existence of sin, is represented as being, in bis belief, 
the actual mode ; whereas, he has most pointedly said, that he 
suggested it only as '^a point of rest" for the mmd, in relinquishing 
tlie other theory, and as what was possibly true, not what was 
certain. Now if all these wrong statements are the result of inad- 
vertence and misapprehension, tbey can be pardoned. But we 
confess it seems to us, when we read such statements, that the 
writer was determined to fasten upon his opponents the charge of 
heresy, per fas etnefas. He must have forgotten the directitti of 
our Savior, '^ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto yon," 
etc. Who could have supposed that such views of New-Haven 
theology would have been given to the world as truth, in tbe fiioe 
of such palpable evidence to the contrary ; and that on such 
grounds as these, the christian public would be called on to witb- 
draw their children from Yale College, as ibe seat of heresy; to 
rend the congregations of our State asunder; and to treat a large 
and respectable body of our clergy and laity, as our brethren in 
Massachusetts have been compelled to treat the Unitarians ! We 
do not wonder, that the writer of the pamphlet thought it best to 
withhold his name from the public. To our brethren of all par- 
ties we would say, if such a spirit is suffered to prevail, 'what but 
the most feariul calamities are in reserve for our chmcbes! 
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he may talk, but probably it will be worse than beating the air* 
Let a religious student cultivate an l^abitual interest in the spirit* 
ual welfare of those around him, and let him, without being offi- 
cious or obtrusive, manifest that interest, by a course of judicious 
and affectionate and persevering effort to save souls from death, 
and it cannot but be that he will find his own heart the fruitful 
soil of good affections and lofcy cliristian purposes ; and he will 
be going rapidly forward to the fulness of the stature of a perfect 
person in Christ. 

In view of the subject which has been before us in this article, 
what christian is there but will prize more highly, and acknowl- 
edge more perfectly, and supplicate more earnestly, those richest 
of all blessings — revivals of religion ? Blessed be God, these 
visitations of mercy have already been richly experienced in 
many of our seminaries of learning ; they have purified the 
moral atmosphere which prevails there ; and the church has lifted 
her voice in a thousand songs of gratitude and triumph, that so 
much talent and learning have already been consecrated by re- 
vivals, in those institutions, to the Redeemer's cause. What has 
been already, we fully believe will be hereafter, and hi a still 
higher degree. We confidently anticipate in reliance on God's 
grace, that through the influence of revivals, our literary institu- 
tions are to become more and more the nurseries of the church ; 
that infidelity, and profligacy, and all open irreligion will ere long 
be compelled to seek some other retreat ; that the bible standard 
of christian character, and no other, will prevail ; and that every 
college and academy in our land, will be brought under the hal- 
lowed and sanctifying influences of the gospel. How long a pe- 
riod may elapse before this blessed consummation, we pretend 
not to decide ; but surely we have a right to expect it sooner or 
later ; we ought to expect it ; and it should animate our prayers, 
and quicken our efforts, for its speedy arrival. 

But we ought not to close our remarks without reverting to the 
excellent work which has suggested them. It is written with 
much perspicuity and force, and is evidently the product of a 
highly disciplined and cultivated mind. The style is rather bold 
and strong than flowing, but still possesses much of that kind of 
attraction which is desirable, considering the class of persons 
to whom the work is addressed. We confess we have been 
so much interested in it, that we feel half disposed, on find- 
ing ourselves at the end to quarrel with our author, that he had 
not kept us longer ; and we would seriously suggest to him, 
whether if the book passes into other editions, (as we think it de- 
serves to do,) he may not advantageously increase its interest by 
increasing its size. We perceive that it has been re-printed in 
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Bnglandy and spoken of with much favor by some of their pe- 
riodicals. May us benign effects be felt on both sides of the wa* 
ter, and the excellent lessons it conveys, help to form and ele* 
vate the character of every coming generation. 



Abt. VI. — Db. Tyler's Remarks and Dr. Taylor's Reply, 

Rematks on Dr. Taylor* t Letter to Dr. Howes. By Bennbt Tyler, D. D. 
Reply to Dr. Tyler*e Renutrks. By Nathaniel W. Taylor, D. D. 

We are glad to see, that the question between Dr. Taylor aad 
those of his brethren who differ from him, is beginning to be 
placed on its true ground. Their real differences relate, not to 
those great fundamental facts, or doctrines which constitute New- 
England Calvinism ; but to certain theories and philosophical ex- 
planations, by which those doctrines are defended, and reconciled 
with other acknowledged truths. Accordingly Dr. Tyler says, 
" to the eleven articles of Dr. Taylor's creed, I do not object." 
*^ I have no doubt he really believes the docti'ines stated in his 
creed." Among these doctrines, we find the following, viz. that 
of the trinity — the eternal decrees of God, extending to all 
actual events, sin not excepted — the entire depravity of mankind 
by nature, as the consequence of Adam's first sin — the vicarious 
atonement of Jesus Christ — the necessity of regeneration by the 
Holy Spirit — the eternal election of those who are renewed unto 
salvation — and the final perseverance of all the elect. These doc- 
trines, beyond all question, constitute the calvinistic system ; and 
as Dr. Taylor is acknowledged sincerely to maintain them dl, he 
is of course fully acquitted hy Dr. Tyler of any departure from 
the received faith of the New-England churches. 

In connection with these doctrines, however. Dr. Tyler adopts 
certain philosophical theories, which he regards as absolutely es- 
sential to a consistent belief in the doctrines themselves. Some 
of these theories Dr. Taylor rejects, and proposes other solutions 
of the facts, which are better adapted, in his view, to support the 
calvinistic system, in which both parties confessedly agree. Here 
then is the exact point of difference between these two brethren } 
and it is avowedly on this ground, that Dr. Tyler comes forward 
to accuse one whom he admits to be sound in the faith, of enter- 
ing on " a gradual undermining process" to destroy the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the gospel. Now we are not greatly surprised, 
when we look back on the progress of theological discussion in 
our country, to find that Dr. Tyler has so intermingled his phi- 
losophy with his theology — has so identified his theories with bis 
doctrines — as to believe sincerely, that.no man can consistently re- 
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ject the one and yet maiDtaio the other. How often have New- 
England men been told by their southern brethren, that in rece- 
ding from the old ground of the imputation of Adam's sin, they 
must abandon the doctrine of man's entire sinfulness by nature*— 
that in rejecting the scheme of limited atonement, they would inevi* 
tably be led on step by step, into open universalism — that in as- 
serting man's ability to repent and embrace the gospel, they were 
opening upon the church the floodgates of Pelagian error ! All 
this has been honestly said and honestly believed by a multitude 
of good men, *' who verily thought they ought to do many things" 
against their New-England brethren in the Presbyterian church, 
quietly laboring as they were, and with great and acknowledged 
success, to build up the Redeemer's kingdom. Dr. Tyler, we 
doubt not, has sympathized deeply with many of his brethren un- 
der these trying circumstances ; and has felt bow cruel and unjust 
it was, to blast the character and destroy the influence of a min- 
ister of the gospel, by throwing over him a cloud of aniidpattd 
heresy. He has seen too as the result of more than thirty years 
of observation, that none of these threatened defections from the 
faith, have actually taken place ; and has rejoiced in spirit with 
many of his brethren, as he saw them gradually relieved from the 
load of obloquy which had borne them down, and rising to the 
first stations of influence and usefulness in the church. 

While we do not wonder, then, that Dr. Tyler, like too many 
excellent men among us, has identified his theories with the doc- 
trines which they are intended to support, we are surprized that he 
should so entirely forget the lessons taught us by the experience 
of the last thirty years, as to charge a man whom he acknowledges 
to be sound in the faith, with being engaged in '' a gradual un- 
derming process" to destroy the doctrines of the gospel, simply on 
the ground of a difference in philosophical theories. Dr. Tay- 
lor's views, it is well known, are of no recent date. During bis 
labors of twenty years as a minister of the gospel, and ten years 
as a teacher of theology, these views, according to Dr. Tyler's 
own confession, have not led him to abandon the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. Nearly one hundred young men have 
been educated for the ministry under his direction. Ifthe alledged 
tendency of these views to produce a defection from the faith, had 
any foundation in fact, surely there could be found in this number, 
some individual who has renounced the great principles of ortho- 
doxy. Not a solitary instance of this kind, however, does Dr. 
Tyler bring forward ; nor do we believe a man can be found who 
has passed through the regular course of instruction in the theo- 
logical department of Yale College, who would not give his hear- 
ty assent to all the doctrines— confessedly those of the calvinistic 
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system — which Dr. Taylor has embodied in bis creed. Of what 
weight are the most confident predictions of future heresy, against 
these plain and unequivocal facts ? 

But it may be said, Dr. Tyler has pointed out several contra- 
dictions between the creed and the theories of Dr. Taylor. On 
this point we would refer our readers to Dr. Taylor's Reply. It 
is there shown, that these apparent contradictions are all made out, 
by imputing to Dr. Taylor opinions which he never held, but on 
the <x>ntrary has unequivocally disclaimed. As most of our 
readers undoubtedly will examine this Reply for themselves, 
we shall not dwell on this topic. We shall only say, that knowing 
the candor and integrity of Dr. Tyler, we are certain he will be 
among the first to acknowledge and regret the errors, into which 
be has fallen. 

As Dr. Tyler has chosen to implicate the Christian Spectator 
in the same condemnation with Dr. Taylor, we think it proper, 
without going over the ground taken in the ^' Reply" of the lat- 
ter, to present the subject in another light, by exhibiting some of 
the reasons which have induced us to reject Dr. Tyler's two 
principal theories, as exhibited in bis Remarks. Our object 
IS to show, that these theories are encumbered with difficulties of 
such a nature, that they must be set aside as false, whatever else 
is admitted to be true. The two theories which we shall notice, 
relate to the Depravity of man, and the Divine permission of 
sin. 

I. Db. Ttlek's theobt respecting human Depratitt. 

This theory is, * that the nature of man since the apostacy, dif- 
£eirs as really from his nature before that event, as the nature of 
a lion which leads him to feed on flesh, differs from that of the 
ox, which leads him to feed on grass.' Accordingly he asks, 
<< what inconsistency is there, in supposing that there is in man, 
a native propensity to evt/, propagated from parent to child, like 
other natural propensities ?" By the " nature" of man. Dr. Ty- 
ler must here mean the cojistitution of his beings for it is in this 
^ense that the lion differs from the ox. When he speaks of the 
supposed propensity to evil as propagated^ and compares it to 
those qualities which *' run in the blood," and are transmitted 
<< constitutionally," he shows too clearly to be misunderstood, 
that it is the very constitution of the mind itself, which be con- 
siders as depraved. On this theory then we would offer the 
following remarks. 

1. It exhibits God, as the responsible author of sin. We 
suppose Dr. Tyler to believe, as others who have advanced 
the same theory maintain, that this propensity to sin, is itself 
sin/vl ; or as another writer affirms, ** is the essence of all 
sin.'' Now who will deny, that God is the responsible author 
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of that which be produces, whether by direct creatioo, or by the 
physical laws of propagation ? Id either case, there is the same 
unqualified purpose to produce it on the part of God, and the 
same natural impossibility to avoid it on the part of roan. Grod 
therefore, according to this theory, is the responsible author of 
that in man, in which the essence of all sin consists ; and actual^ 
ly damns the soul for being what He makes it, or causes it to be 
by physical laws. 

If Dr. Tyler should say, that the propensity to sin, of which he 
speaks, is innocent^ still man as he comes into being, is doomed to 
sin by a natural and fatal necessity ; — he is led to disobey rather 
than obey God, by the same cause, or the operation of the same 
physical law of his being, as that by which a lion is led to feed oir 
flesh and not on grass. If this latter act were sinful, which would 
be responsible for the fact, the lion or his Maker ? 

2. This theory accounts for all sin in men, by asserting a 
previous sin as its cause. It considers the existence of a propa<- 
gated propensity to sin, as " the cause or reason^ wby all men 
become sinners" If then a propensity to sin, is sinful, we have 
one sin at least in men before they << become sinners ;" for this 
propensity is the cause or reason of their becoming sinners ; i. e. 
there is one sin, before all sin — even the essence ojallsiny before 
all sin, as its cause ! 

3. This theory is inconsistent with the doctrine of natural 
ability^ and of course with the moral agency of man. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Tyler, man cannot sin without a constitutional pro- 
pensity to sin as its cause ; but he certainly cannot in any 
sense avoid sinning, if he has such a propensity. With such a 
propensity, man has not a natural ability to avoid sin. This is 
alike true, whether this propensity be supposed to be sinful or 
innocent, K sinful in itself, then as resulting from the physical 
laws of propagation, man cannot in any sense^ avoid being a sin- 
ner. Itinnocent, still it leads to sin as the only possible result, 
by the same laws by which the lion is led to feed on flesh and not 
cm grass. Man therefore by the laws of propagation, is naturally 
unablCf to avoid sin and to become holy, and therefore is not a 
moral agent. Of course 

4. This theory subverts the doctrine of moral inabiliiy. As 
this doctrine has been taught by orthodox divines, the sole obsta- 
cle in the way of the sinner's conversion, is his own free volun^ 
tary perverseness in sin. But according to Dr. Tyler, a propa- 
gated constitutional propensity to itn, is the true cause of con- 
tinued sin, and the real obstacle to the sinner's conversion. Of 
course, the sinner's inability to repent and turn to God is not a 
moral inability. He is constitutionally disqualifiedi— oaturaDy 
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unable, to renounce sin for the service of his Maker. Thusthe^ 
very distinction between natural and moral inability, which the 
orthodox clergy of New England, have with one voice, pro- 
nounced the basis of the sinner's obligation, is according to this 
theory entirely subverted. The work of the Spirit does not con- 
sist in making the sinner unlling to serve God, but in changing 
bis constitutional propensities. 

6. That roan may be an accountable being, according te 
Dr. Tyler's principles, he must be a saint^ that is, partly holy 
and partly sinful. Man cannot be accountable without natural 
ability to put forth holy, as well as sinful acts. But, if as Dr. 
Tyler maintains, a previous propensity to sinful actions is neces- 
sary to the existence of such actions, then a previous propensity 
to holy actions is also necessary to their existence. Both pnv" 
pensities therefore are necessary to a natural ability for moral 
exercises, and of course to moral accountability. But with both 
these propensities, man, Dr. Tyler will acknowledge, must 
be partly holy and partly sinful ; that is, he must be a saint. If 
therefore man is an accountable being, he is, by birth and propa- 
gation, not a totally depraved sinner, but a saint, 

6. This theory subverts the doctrine of Edwards, * that the 
will is as the greatest apparent good^' in the objects of choice or 
preference. Dr^ Tyler condemns the Christian Spectator for 
maintaining that sin arises from our choosing the good presented 
by the objects of temptation, to the various natural appetites. 
^' The universal sinfulness of mankind," he contends, '^ is not to 
be attributed," on this scheme, '^ to their nature as its cause, but 
to the circumstances of temptation in which they are placed." 
He has therefore devised the theory of a propagated propensity 
to sin itself- — a propensity totally unique in kind, which finds its 
end or object, not in the good presented in the things around us, 
but solely in fAe act of transgression. If then man loves the 
world or any other object more than God, and chooses it as his 
portion, he loves or chooses it, not for any good to be derived 
from the object of affection or choice, but solely because he has 
a propagated propensity to that particular state of mind called 
sin. Thus, man does not choose or love an object supremely, 
in view of any good, either real or apparent in the object of afiec- 
tion or choice, but he loves purely for the sake of loving^ and 
chooses purely for the sake of choosing ! 

7. According to Dr. Tyler's theory, sin must be good in i^- 
selfy and the only real good to man as a moral being. The ulti- 
mate object, and the only object of this * propagated constitu- 
tional propensity to sin,' is sin itself. But we know, that the ul- 
timate object of every constitutional propensity in man, is 8om« 
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gratificatioD, pleasure or enjoyment. This is implied in the very 
nature of a constitutional propensity, since otherwise it would be 
a propensity to nothing. Of course, sin in itself, must be plea* 
sure or enjoyment to the mind, i. e. good in itself. According 
to the same philosophical principle, holiness cannot be good in it- 
self to man, without a propensity to holiness. But none will pre- 
tend, that man has a propagated propensity to holiness. Sin 
therefore, to man considered as a moral being, and as he is con- 
stituted by his Maker, is the only real good to man. 

8. According to Dr. Tyler's philosophy, man in the act of be- 
coming holy, must be supremely selfish. He cannot, if Dr. Ty- 
ler's principles are correct, become holy, without some change in 
the nature, or constitution of his soul — he cannot without a pro- 
pensity to holiness. Of course, according to Dr. Tyler, when 
man becomes holy, he does so, to giiatify a new created constitu- 
tional propensity to holiness ; i. e. for the pleasure, or happiness 
there is in being holy. But Dr. Tyler maintains that ^' every 
moral being, destitute of benevolence, and actuated by self-love, 
(or a regard to happiness) is necessarily a selfish being." Stric" 
tures, p. 22. Man therefore in the act of becoming holy is ne- 
cessarily a selfish being. 

9. Dr. Tyler's theory is inconsistent with undeniable facts. 
Adam and Satan with his companions, all sinned. Whence 
came their first propensity to sin ? Whatever expedient Dr. Ty- 
ler may devise to account for the first propensity to sin in these 
creatures of God, one thing is certain, viz. that being without 
father and without mother, they did not become the subjects of 
such a propensity ' by propagation.' 

10. According to Dr. Tyler's theory, the divine Lawgiver 
seems to have entirely mistaken, in regard to man, the proper 
object of legal prohibition and penalty. The radical evil 
in this case on Dr. Tyler's theory, is not that men do wrong, or 
act wrong, with power to do right ; for like the lion and the os, 
they only act out the nature which God has given them. But 
the radical evil, lies in the constitutional propensities, which God 
has given to men. The divine law therefore, it would seem, 
should forbid men to have, and punish them for having, those con- 
stitutional propensities, which they derived exclusively from their 
Creator. The divine Lawgiver therefore, in making moral action, 
or what men do, the object of legal prohibition and penalty, seems 
to have entirely mistaken the proper object of law in respect to 
men. 

11. The terms of salvation, and the exhibition of motives to 
comply with them, are, according to the same theory, a delusive 
mockery. These all imply that the reason why men are not 
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saved, is that they do not act — that they do not repent, believe^ 
and love. But on (his theory, it mi<i;ht as well be said, that such 
is the reason, why the beasts of the field are not prepared for 
heaven, {<>r these are no more destitute of the reqtiisite capacity 
for such action, according to Dr. Tyler's theory, than men are. 
The true and only reason, according to this scheme, why sinners are 
lost, is not that they do not act, but that God does not ; it is not that 
they do not repent, believe and love, but that God does not change 
their constitutional propensities. The motives of the gospel, might 
with the same propriety be addressed to animals as to men; and 
under the summons of God to immediate repentance, the only ra- 
tional course for a man to pursue, is to wait for his Maker to give 
him a new constitutional propensity. 

12. According to Dr. Tyler's theory, what is commonly called 
RegenercUion by the Holy Spirit, is unnecessary. This change 
according to sound orthodoxy, is confessedly a moral change, 
consisting in a new voluntary affection of the heart. But the 
change and the only change in man, which requires a divine inter- 
position, according to Dr. Tyler's theory /is ^constitutional change 
— a change in the very nature of the mind — a change in its propa- 
gated propensities. Let the Divine Spirit effect this change — let 
creative power take away one constitutional propensity and give 
another, and the work is done. A propensity to holiness will as 
infallibly flow out in holy action, as a propensity to sin, in sinful ac- 
tion. Let this change in the constitutional properties of the soul 
be effected, and man without any further influence from the Spirit 
of God, not only can change, but he cannot help changing, his own 
heart. 

1 3. Dr. Tyler's theory supports the Arminian doctrine, of the 
necessity of grace to restore moral agency to man. His theoiy 
implies, that the nature of man was so changed by the fall of Adam, 
as to involve the absolute loss o( natural abUity to obey God. Thb, 
we have already shown. But if God, in such a case, reouires any 
duty of man, he is bound injustice (grace, Arminians call it) to enable 
man to fulfil the requirement by the assistance or power of his Holy 
Spirit. If the loss consists in want of intellect, or the power of choice, 
or capacity to be influenced by the motives to obedience, that loss 
must be supplied, or the demands of the law and gospel are unjust. 

14. Dr. Tyler's theory supports the Arminian doctrine of the 
self-determining power of the will. In every act of preference or 
choice, we choose the object of some constitutional propensity. 
This is implied even in Dr. Tyler's theory, since otherwise a con- 
stitutional propensity to sin, would not be necessary to account for 
sin. But the object of a constitutional propensity to sin, is sin itself. 
Now sin itself as distinguished from a constitutioned propensity to 
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sio, must be a sinful preference, choice, or volition. It follows there- 
fore, that when we choose sinfully, we choose a sinful choice ^— 
i. e. we choose a choice, or will to will. — Farther : according to 
Dr. Tyler, sin or a sinful choice cannot be accounted for, without 
supposing a constitutional propensity to this choice. But this 
choice, as we have seen, cannot take place without being chosen by 
a previous choice, and hence this previous choice must be in the 
same predicament. There must be a propensity to that, and a 
previous choice of it, and so on ad infinitum. Dr. Tyler's theory 
therefore involves the Arminian doctrine of the self-determining 
power of the will, with its ad infinitum absurdity. 

15, To sin, according to Dr. Tyler, must be the chief end of 
man. If the theory of propagated sin is true, man has no propen- 
sity towards the objects of right affection or choice. He has not 
what Edwards considers as essential to a moral agent, viz. < a ca- 
pacity of being influenced by the motives to right action.' In re- 
spect to any capacity of happiness from the objects of right aflec- 
tion, man as be is constituted by his Maker, is like a stone or a 
corpse. He is therefore, considered as a moral being, capable of 
deriving happiness only from sinning. His very nature^ — * the 
properties of the mind which are propagated like those of the 
body,' must be transformed by creative power, or man can derive 
no happiness from the service of his Maker. As the lion must 
eat flesh, and the ox grass, to answer the end of their being ; so 
roan to be supremely happy, or to attain the highest happiness of 
which his nature is capable, must sin. Sin is not only ^ooa in itself^ 
and the only good to man, but according to Dr. Tyler, it is also 
the necessary means of the greatest good. To sin therefore, is 
obviously and undeniably, the very end of man's creation— the 
highest end of his being — ^the chief end of man. Man's chief end 
is not to glorify God, and enjoy him forever ; and the Westmin- 
ster catechism is flatly contradicted. 

Such are some of the reasons which have lad us, in common 
with President Edwards, to reject the theory, thai there is in 
man a specific propensity to sin, distinct from the. natural appe- 
tites implanted in our race at the first creation. As that great 
writer has justly remarked, this theory is in no degree necessary 
to account for the existing phenomena ; while it is fraught with 
consequences equally dishonorable to God, and subversive of the 
great principles of moral agency.* It is a revealed fact, that eve- 

* ** In order to account for a aioful corruption of natute, yea, a total native de- 
pravity of the heart of man, there ia not the least need of aupposing any evil 
quality n^used, imptantedj or wrought into the nature of man, by any pontive 
cause or influence^ whatsoever, either from God, or the creature ; or ofsupposinf 
that man is coneeiTed and born with tt fountain of evil in his heart, sucn as is 
any thing properly ponti99. I think a Tittle attention to the natars of thinp win 
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ry individual of our race, sins, aud as to moral conduct does 
nothing but sin, from the commencement of his moral being, un- 
til he is renewed by the Spirit of Grod. If this fact be referred, 
not to variable circumstances, such as example, education, etc. 
but to the permanent principles of our nature, under a/7 the appro- 
priate circumstances of our being, then are we truly said to be by 
nature sinners, without making it necessary to suppose, that the 
constitution of the mind is itself sinful. 

There is, h6wever, a sense of the term nature, which has some- 
times given rise, we believe, to a confusion of ideas on this sub- 
ject. When we are told, that by the promises of the gospel, we 
may be " made partakers of the divine nature^*' the term is ob- 
viously used, to denote, not the constitution of the divine mind, 
for of this we can never partake, but the governing purpose or 
controlling affection of that Being, whose character an apostle 
has described by the word love. In this sense of the term, 
it is correct to say, that a renewed man has a holy nature, 
and an unrenewed man a corrupt or depraved nature. As it is 
a hereditary fact, that every descendant of Adam in the long Ibe 
of generations, is the subject of this depraved governing purpose, 
or controlling affection, it might be said in this sense of the term, that 
we inherit from our 6r$t parent, '^ a corrupt nature,'' and are 
the subjects of a " hereditary depravity." Such language how- 
ever would be liable to be misunderstood, and for this ri»ason we 
should not use it. But this is not the sense in which the term 
f nature is used by Dr. Tyler, and those who adopt his theory as 

^' given above. He is endeavoring to account for the existence 

of this depraved purpose in our race ; and he does it by 
tracing back this purpose to a " propagated" propensity to sin, 
existing as he tells us << constitutionally," and resembling other 
propensities which *' run in the blood." Ail this shows, that the 
f term *' nature," and *^ native," as he employs them, are used in 

i their primary sense, to denote the constitution of the human mind 

itself. And while we would not intimate, that Dr. Tyler really 
embraces the conclusions which we have deduced from his theo- 
ry ; we ask whether he ought not to do so, to be consistent with 
himself? 
 - - — - - - * —  -- — » 

be sufficient to satisfy any impartial considerate inquirer, that the absence of 
potiUve good principlea, and so the withholding of a special diviQs influence lo 
impart and maintain those good principles — leaving th« common natural prioci- 
pies of self-love, natural appetite, fyc. to themselves, without the government of 
superior djyine principles — will certainly be followed with the corruption; yea, 
the total corruption uf the heart, without occasion for any positive influence at 
all : And that it was thus in fact that corruption of nature came on Adam, im- 
mediately on his fall, and comes on all his posterity, as sinniog in him, aodiall- 
iBg with him." — Edwards' Works, vol. ii. pp. 53d---3. 
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We DOW proceed te consider, 

II. Dr. TyLSR^S theory RUSPECnHO TttR DIVINE FRttliU* 
SION OF SIN. 

In doiog this however, we shall not confine our remarks mere- 
ly to the statements of Dr. Tyler. Our readers are aware, that 
the doctrine, that $in- %$ ike necessary mlans o^ the greateit 
goodf is maintained by all -Supralapsarian Calvinists, and espe- 
cially by those, who in this country, are called High Hopkinsians. 
Instead therefore of confining our subsequent remarks merely to 
the statements of Dr, Tyler, our object is to develope to soma 
extent, the incongruities of the Supralapsariao scheme of doc- 
trine. .When therefore we speak of the theory or scheme of Dr. 
Tyler, we intend the theory, or scheme which involves the theo- 
ry, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; of 
which Dr. Tyler in the advocate. 

We shall attempt to show, 
* In the first place, that the absurdities and contradietioQS which 
Dr. Tyler has charged on the theory and creed of his opponentt 
pertain exclusively to his own. 

According to the scheme maintained by Dr. Tyler, * God, all 
things considered, prefers sin to holiness in every instance in 
which the former takes place ; and .at the same time prefers ho- 
liness in «/4e(^ considered, to sin.' But we know, ifmdeed we 
know any thing, that when the mind is under the necessity of pre- 
ferring or choosing one of two objects, it cannot prefer or choose 
both of them. If it could, which would be taken ? From the 
necessity of the case therefore, if one is preferred to the olher, 
that other is not preferred .at all ; and to say, that any being pre- 
fers or chooses one^ is in all usage equivalent to sayin| that be 
does not prefer the other. To maintain therefore as Dr. lyier 
does, that God prefers holiness to sb, is maintaining that he does 
not prefer sin to holiness. But Dr. Tyler also maintains, that 
God does prefer sin to holiness. Of course he maintains, that 
God does not prefer sin to holiness, and also, that he does pre- 
fer sin to holiness ; which is '^ a palpable contradiction.'' 

Dr. Tyler will doubdess admit the followine principle as stated 
by President Edwards, — ** that the choice of the mind never de- 
parts from that which at the time appears most agreeable, ail 
things considered." But Dr. Tyler maintains, that God prefers 
holiness in f^«6(f considered, to sin ; and also.prefers sin to holi- 
ness, all things considered. Of course, if he adopts the above 
principle of Edwards, in common with.calyinists generally, he 
maintains, that the mind of God does depart and does not de- 
part in its choice,, from that which at the time appeara most 
agreeable all things considered. — Or thus t The preferences of 

Vol. IV. 59 
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God being always conformed to truth, he always prefers the 
greater good to the less, and never prefers the less to tlie 
greater. ]f then, as Dr. Tyler maintains, God really prefers ho- 
liness to sin, be the reason of this preference what it may, hoH* 
Dess is in trnth the greater good. If the reason of the preference 
be, that holiness is good in iiself, then thjs Is the fact which con- 
stitutes it tho greater good — ^tfae strongcT motive ; and of course 
precludes the preference of sin to holiness. To suppose other- 
wise, is to suppose, that God chooses contrary to the* stronger 
motive, or 'that he prefers the less to the greater good. — ^The 
sanre thing is true, when an object is preferred or chosen, aj/ 
things considered. Tbere'is that, fn view of die mind, which is 
the stranger motive, and which can result in only one preference 
or choice. T6 suppose otherw^'se in respect to God, is to sup- 
pose both the stronger and the weaker motive to .prevail. K 
therefore as Dr. Tyler maintains, God actually prefers holiness 
in itself considered to sin, and also prefers siti to holiness aH 
thmgs considered, then he prefers the less to the greater good, 
and the greater to the less, which is " a palpable contradiction.'' 
' We shall have occasion hereafter to trace this error of Dr. Ty^ 
let and others to its true source. 

The theory of Dr. Tykr subverts the doctrine of decrees ; or 
the doctrine, that God foreordains whatsoever comes to pass. 
Dr. Tyler maintains that (rod prefers holiness in itself consider- 
ed to sin ; and that this is ns real- a preference of the divine mind 
as any other. ' But if God really prefers holiness to sin, then lio- 
liness is the greater good". He can therefore have no preference 
of sin. to holiness, unless he can prefer the less to the greater 
good ; which Dr. Tyler will admit to be impossible.«^Or thus 5 
Grod can have no prefer^ce of sin. to bdiness, because sin ac- 
cording to the scheme of Dr. 'Tyler is 'in no -respect gopd,' but 
is ^tohoUy an evil.'- — But surely God cannot forieordain that for 
whtdi he ha^ no preference. Of course God cannot foreordain 
sin, and therefore cannot foreordain whatsoever comes to pass. 

Again ; If the existence of universal holiness is not the neces- 
sary means of the greatest conceivable good, God would not re- 
quire it in his perfect law. What is tbfe law of (Sod,- if he does 
not require that kind of moral action which is the necessary 
means of the greatest good ? Arc not his subjects bound to he- 
lieve^ that hcf^does- require the best kind of moral action ? And 
is that <r«e, which they are bound to believe, or does the divine 
Lawgiver deceive, tliem? Universal holiness then, as (Sod is 
true, is the best kind of moral action and the necessary means of 
the greatest good, and sin is not. But says Dr. Tyler, "If it 
cannot be proved, ^hat sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
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goody it cannot hn my opinion be proved, that God has forcor^ 
dained whatsoever eoines to pass." But it cannot, he proved, 
tliat sin is the necessary means of. the greatest good, unless it can 
be proved that the divine Lawgiver is a deceiver. Of course, 
according to Dr. Tyler, it cannot be proved, that God has fore- 
ordained whatsoever comes-to pass. . 

While, these contradictions pertain to the theory and cr^ed 
maintained by Dr. Tyler, it is easy to see that t^ey do not per^ 
tain to those of his opponent. Dr. Tyler's scheme involves the 
Gontfadtction of^twojopposite preferences of the ^ame objects, viz. 
holiness and sin ; and makes it impossible to main|ain the doc- 
trine of decrees without such contradiction. But the contradic- 
tion vanishes if we suppose, that the two preferences of God do 
not respect the same, but entirely diverse objects. This is the 
peculiarity of Dr. Taylor's system. To exhibit the objects of 
preference as thus diverse, he suggests, as the possible alternative 

E resented to the divine mind-, the existence of sin on the one 
and, and on the other the non-existence of the best system? Gckj, 
according to this hypothesis, adopted the best moral system, pre«- 
ferring that every subject should obey rather than disobey, his 
law ; and yet knowing that sin would exist under this systen^, 
be preferred its existence rather than not to adopt the system. 
Between two preferences of objects thus diverse, there is no shadow 
of contradiction. If is simply, as he says, -a. case of preferring A 
to B, and also of preferring Bto O. Just so. Dr. Tyler, prefers 
that all his people should accept rather than reject the offers of tlie 
gospel, and still knowing or believing that some will reject those 
offers, prefers that they should do so, rather than not preach to 
them the gospel. Every wise human legislator preferS^ obedience to 
ttie laws against theft and murder, to the disobedience of any sub- 
ject ; and yet he prefers transgression in some instances^ rather 
than not enact those laws as the means of public safety. The 
contradiction, then, which encumbers Dr. Tyler's theory, has no* 
place if "we suppose that any possible alternative can exist, be- 
sides that of God's choosing holtnessand also rejecting it — choos- 
ing sin .and also rejecting that. Dr. Taylor, in suggesting sucb-au 
alternative, does it (as he expressly states) not in the light of ac- 
tual but possible truth — as a representative (like the unknown 
quantity in algebra) of that which shall turn ottt to be the real 
object rejected by God, when he chose or decreed the existence 
of sin. Sonrfe such possible object, it was necessary to suppose, 
as a "point of rest" for the mind in considering the question. It 
remains, then, for Dr. Tyler to prove, that no such object can 
exist. It is not sufficient for him to cavil at the one suggested as 
possible, by Dr Taylor. Ho must, if he would maitotain bis the- 
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etfi prove that there cannot be any such diverse object — ^that we 
are shut up by the nature of the case, in asserting the4octrifie of 
deerees, to this palpable contradiction, that God has two directly 
opposite preferences respecting the same identical objects. 'Thus 
we see that the inconsistency which fie charges upon his opponent, 
belongs exclusively to his own scheme ; and that this charge was 
founded on the assumption that Dr. Taylor .like himself, consi- 
dered the objects chosen and rejected as the very same, when ia 
fact they were expressly stated to be entirely di^rerse. 

2. The scheme of Dr. Tyler is inconsistent with the scrip- 
tures. 

According to Dr. Tyler, < God, all things considered, prefers 
sin to holiness, in every instance in which the former takes place.' 
Now we maintain that this position is expressly contradicted by 
the divine law. If any truth can be ascertained with infallible 
certainty, through the mediunk of hutnaR language, it is that which 
God expresses m his law. The means of deciding beyond all 
mistake the import of this law, must exist ;. and a man of eood 
common sense, must be as truly able to arrive at an infallible 
decision respecting it, as the most accomplished theologian or 
critic. 

We say then^ that the truth which God- expresses in his law, is 
that of his UNQUALIFIED, PBEFERENCE of hoHness to sin; or of 
Jus preference of holiness to sin, all things considered. . Here 
we appeal to usage, as the true and infallible criterion of the im- 
port of language. In all cases among men, law is confessedly aa 
expression of the lawgiver's unqualified preference of obedience 
to disobedience. What would be the law of parental or cwi au- 
thority, if subjects were allowed to qualify it, as Dr. Tyler quali- 
fies the law of God ? Suppose them to insist, * that the law of the 
parent or of the magistrate is not an expression of his unqualified 
preference of obedience to disobedience, — that notwi^Lhstanding 
the absolute language of the law, be does actually prefer disobe- 
dience to ohedience all things considered, — especidly as be might 
prevent our transgression if he would, it is placed beyond all doubt, 
that he is on the whole better pleased with it, .than with obedience 
in its stead.' What, we say, if law may be thus interpreted, what 
is it ^but a burlesque and a mockery on all legislation? Who 
does not know, that thus ta interpret law, is in the last degree un- 
authorized and preposterous, and, in homely phrase, giving the 
lie to the lawgiver himself? Dr. Tyler will freely admit, that all 
that can be called law among men, is an expression of the 
lawgiver's unqualified preference of obedience to disobedience. 
But if this is so in all otner instances, why is jt not so io the present 
instance? How can we ascertain the import of language as used 
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hf Grod in his revdation to man, unless we- assume as an infalli- 
ble principle, thkt he uses it as -men use it ? If this is not a true 
principle of interpretation, there is none. If it is not a safe and 
aure principle, the bible is a sealed book. Hereth^nwe plant our 
feet, and we set at defiance all abstract reasoning on the subject. We 
ask for the import of the law of God-; and we ask for it, according 
to the true mode of interpreting the kw. The mode introduced by 
the theory of Dr. Tyler must be false,-^a flagrant violation of every 
just principle of interpretation. The far-fetched philosophy of 
metaphysical divines devised it. No law^ human or divine, ever 
failed both in words and import, to express the lawgiver's unqual- 
ified PBEFERENCE of obedicnce to disobedience. According 
then, to the true usus loquendi^ the sole and infallible umpire 
of the question, God in his law unequivocally declares his pre- 
ference^ of holiness to sin all things consioeeed. But 

• 

the theory in quejstion denies that God has such a preference* 
What, therefore, God asserts^ that theory denies. 

On this point we next appeal to Ezek. xxxiii. 10, and xviii. 23 ; 
2Pet. iti. 9; iTim. ii. 4. To ascertain the import of one of these 
declarations. Is to ascertain the import of them all. The passages 
in Ezekiel read thus : ** Say unto them, as I live, saith the Lord 
Grod, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and livcj turn ye," etc. " Have 1 any 
pleasure at ull^ that the wicked should die, saith the Lord God, 
and not that he should return from his ways and live ?" Now the 
question is, how is it that a God of sincerity and truth, can use 
language as men use it, (and if he does net, he uses it in vain,) 
and solemnly affirm that he has ' no pleasure' — no pleasure 
AT ALL, in the death of the wicked, but that he turn and live, 
when the actual fact is, according to Dr. Tyler, that he has on the 
whole, more pleasure in their impenitence and perdition than in 
their return io duty and to life ? What are the objects compared ? 
Sin and death on the one hand, and repentance and life on the 
other. The declaration then is unambiguous and absolute, that 
Gh^d has no preference, no pleasure at all in the former when 
compared with the latter.* If Dr. Tyler should say, that ^' no 
pleasure," — '^ no pleasure at all" — means no pleasure in sin' in 
ttself considered, let him prove his assertion, and show the possi- 
bility of two opposite preferences of the same objects. Let him 
at least, appeal to some authorized usage, to show that either God 



* He might prefer and bo decree, the existence of their sin rather than the oon- 
exiatence of the best poaaible ayateii]. But can he prefer or have pleasore in their 
sin rather than their repentance and holiness ? Let the propbet decide. We 
hope our readers witl keep constantlj in view this distincuon^ as to the ohjeeU 
presented to tfao divine choice on Dr. Tyler'e scheme and on oars. 
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or mae ever used such unqualified language in such a qualified 
import. We ask then for some good and sufficient reason for sup* 
posing, that when God says he has no pleasure at all in the sta 
and death of the wicked, when coQipajied with their repentance 
and life, the fact after all is, that he has on the whole the greatest 
plea^re in the former. - 

The question here: may be tested in another manner.. This 
solemn declarati<)D of God was made in reply to the following ol>- 
jectiou, '' If our transgressions and our sins -be upon us, and we 
pine away -in them, how shall we then live?" Here a pur- 
pose or decre^ is ascribed by these cavilers to God^ and an in- 
ference drawn. The purpose charged on God, is a purpose that 
they should go on in sin and die, raiher than turn and live. The 
inference is, that their case was hopeless, and that God was insin- 
cere in his offers of mercy. Three things show, that' we have 
stated their charge correctly, — ^tbat .the very essence of it consist- 
ed in imputing to God a preference of their continued sin, €U 
cojt^ared with their return to him by repentance and holiness. 
1st. Had ihey simply charged him with purposing that the- lost 
should go on in sin and die, this was true, and God could not 
have denied it without denying the doctrine of decrees. 2dly. 
Th'ey could never have charged' him with insincerity in calling 
upon them to turn and live, except by asstiming that he pre- 
fenred their continued sin to their repentance. 3d. God in 
in repelling the charge, meets it directly as being of the nature 
which we have described, a charge of His preferring their con- 
tinued sin to holiness in its stead. What then is His answer? 
"Say unto tbem, as I live saith the Lord, I have no* pleasure in 
the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way 
and live." Thus God, instead of admitting the reality of th^ 
purpose charged, (and for which Dr. Tyler contends,) and then 
showing that the inference does not follow; discWims. that sfery 
purpose. This he does in the most explicit manner, by declaring 
that he has no pleasure that they should sirt and die, rather than 
repent and live, but directly the contrary. These cavilers the?e- 
fore based their objection on the self-same doctrine which is 
taught by Dr. Tyler, viz. that God prefers sin to holiness; and 
God under the solemnity of an oath, denies the truth of the 
doctrine. 

In confirmation of this view of the text, we ask, how the above 
objection is answered according to Dr. Tyler's theory of two 
opposite wills. The objection. Dr. Tyler will- admit, is founded 
on the fact, that God, all things considered, purposes the sin and 
death of the wicked, rather than their repentance and life. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler then, God does not answer the objection by 
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denying the reaKty of such a purpose ; but by simply asserting, 
that he prefers their repentance in itself considered^ to their con- 
tinued sin. • And yet according to Dr. Tyler^ God has revealed 
the fact, that in many cases, he on the wholes or all things consid- 
ered, prefers their continued sin to their repentance, and tliat bis 
providential arrangements are designed to secure and will actual* 
ly secure, the* execution of this purpose. Is this answering the 
objection, and proving God's sincerity ? If Dr. Tyler should in- 
vite a friend to share ia his hospitality, and then explain himself 
to meaa, that he only prefers tlie acceptance of his invitation in 
itself considered to its rejection, but that on the whole or all things 
considered, he prefers the contrary, and declares that he had 
made such arj^angements as would secure the refusal of the invi- 
tation, who would or could believe in his sincerity. Who, if Dr. 
Tyler bad power to do all his pleasure, would not despair of par- 
taking of his llospTtality ? Such, according to this theory, is 
all the vmdication, which God ofifers of his sinoerity ! The sup- 
position is incredible. The conclusion then is undeniable, that 
Grod by his prophet, solemnly and in the most pointed terms, de- 
nies the very doctrine, which Dr* Tyler maintains^ - 

Again ; We refer to James i. 13. " Grod cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither tempteth he any man." — h will be concpded,- 
that the word temptj in the phrase ^'neither tempteth he any 
man," is used in a bad sense. But to tempt, in this sense of 
the word, is to do those things which are fitted and design- 
ed to secure wrong mo^al action, rather than right. Now in 
this, the true and only possible sense of the word in this connec- 
tion, the A{)ostle declares that God does not tempt any man*^ 
But according to the scheme of Dr. Tyler, God on the whble 
not only designs or purposes wrong moral actioii, rather than 
right in every man, but adopts exactly tbos« providential mea- 
sures and influences which are fitted to secure it. To make the 
result fure, he even brings every human being into existence with 
a constitutional propensity to sin. We ask in what worse sense, 
one man ever tempts his fellow men to sin ? Not that be tempts 
them to commit sin for its ovC-n sake or in itself considered, any 
more than God does : the tempter of' others, always finds his 
motive, in some personal advantage to be gained by leading them 
into sin. Besides as we have shown, if God, as Dr. Tyler main* 
tains, on the whol^ prefers sin to holiness^ he has no other pur- 
pose or design in leading men into sin, than th& single purpose, 
to secure their sin rather than their holiness. .This must be so, if 
God prefers their sin as the necessary means of the greatest good, 
for to suppose him to have any other purpose in the case, is .to 
suppose God actually to prefer the less to the greater good. We 
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go further and ask id what respect Satan is more truly crimmftl as a 
tempter than God is, according to this scheme i If Satan tempts, 
with the single purpose to secure the perpetration of iniquityy so 
does God, according to tins scheme ? If he proposes some per* 
sons! advantage by the sins of others, so does God according to 
this scheme. If he does it to secure the final and endless ruinof 
others, so according to this scheme, does God. — ^If Dr. Tyler 
should say, that Satan prefers the sin of others in itself consid- 
ered, and that God does nor, but prefers it on the whole or ail 
things considered; we answer first, by denying the truth of the 
distinction ; and secondly, by asking whether if it were so, Sa- 
tan would be exonerated from guilt as a tempter ; and if not, how 
God is clear ? — ^If Dr. Tyler should say, that Sataa's Intention is 
evil, and that of Grod benevolent ; we answer first, by asking Dr* 
Tyler to prove this from their doings; and secondly, by affirming, 
that according to the scheme in question, the evil intention of 
Satan is the crowning excellence of the act; being that which 
constitutes it ^ the necessary means of the greatest good,' and of 
course and for the same reason renders evil intention in Satan as 
truly good and right, as benevolent intention is in Gk>d. The ques- 
tion of difierence between what Grod does and what Satan does 
to lead men into sin, we submit to our readers. Be this as it 
may, if we have rightly defined the word tempt^ — if we knoNv the 
meaning of this very common word when used in a bad sense, 
then the Apostle James expressly asserts, that Grod does not do 
that which is fitted to secure, and with a^design to secure, sin rath- 
er than holiness in any man ; and thus in the roost unequivocal 
manner, contradicts the theory in question. — Or thus ; he who 
leads others into sin, because on the whole he prefers their wrong 
action to right,, is a criminal tempter. Dr. Tyler maintains that 
God'does in this vei^ manner lead men into sin. The Apostle 
James expressly denies it.''^ 

Again; the scriptures declare, as Dr.- Tyler will admit, 
that God wills the perfect holiness of all mankind, ^e say then 
that according to the scheme in question, the proof is decisive, 



* While the passage of James thus clearly coDtradictt the scheme of Dr.Tyler, 
it is in no degree repugoant to that of his opponent. According to both schemee, 
God chooses the existence of sin ; and so arran|(es events, that each sin occurs at 
the exact time and place, and under the Tery circumstances, fore-ordained by in- 
finite wisdom. But on Dr. Taylor's supposiiioo, God simply /MnniCr the exist- 
cnco of sin rather than kave no moral system ; while. he directs the whole tattm 
of his law and moral government to the one point of eecuriug (what all moral b«- 
beings are able to render) perfeol and unfailine obedieooe. All fits inflDencea 
and arrangements are therefore against sin, ancTnone for the parpose of securing 
its commission, instead of holiness in its stead. ^ This is direetly the reverse of 
temptation. 
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that God does not will or prefer the perfect bolioess of one hu- 
man beiog. In the first place, the language of Dr. Tyler and 
others, coirectly interpreted, is an explicit denial of such a pref- 
erence on the part of God. Their language is, that God on the 
whole or all things considered^ prefers the disobedience of all 
men to their obedience.* Now this form of expression is one of 
common life, and has acquired by usage, one fixed and definite 
meaning, which is its true and only meaning. There is no pre- 
tense, that it is used in any new or peculiar sense, when applied 
to the present subject ; and no one is authorized to understand it in 
any other than its common acceptation. The simple question then 
is, what is our meaning, when in the common use of language, we 
speak of preferring one thing to another on the whote^ or all 
things considered. Every one knows it to be, that while there 
are some reasons, which under other circumstances might or would 
lead to the opposite choice, still in view of all the reasons or con- 
siderations in the case, we adopt the preference specified and not 
the opposite. Thus, this language is used to describe the real 
and only possible preference of the mind in the case. As to say, 
that a body is in motion, is to deny that it is at rest, so to affirm 
that the mind on the whole prefers one of two objects, is to deruf 
that when these objects are compared^ it prefers the others Ii 
we wished to deny, that a sick man prefers a pleasant fruit which 
would endanger life, to an offensive medicine which is necessary 
to restore health, we could not do it more decisively than by saying, 
that on the whole he prefers the medicine to the fruit. The most 
that could be said with propriety in such a ca§e, is, that he toould 
prefer the fruit to the medicine under other circumstances. Here 
then we may see the error of Dr. Tyler and others on this sub- 
ject. They mistake an impossibility for a fact ; by supposing 
that a preference, which would exist under oiher circumstances, 
actually eo-exists with another preference which is directly op- 
posed to it and excludes it. So true is this,* and so well under- 
stood is this use of terms, that to speak of preferring one thing to 
another on the whole^ and then gravely to assert a preference of 
the latter to the former, would be a violation of the proper use of 
language which could hardly escape ridicule. A man with these 
two opposing choices in a given case would be as likely to exe- 
cute one as the other. Oi course, if he preferred not to eat in 
iisdf considered J to eating, — and also preferred on the whole to eat, 
to not eating, the latter preference would furnish no security 
against voluntary starvation. When therefore it is said, that God 

* Ai God has decided that his luiints oo earth shall not be perfect in aay ac^ 
tion, none are entirely exempt from disobedience. 

Vol. IV. 60 
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on the whole prefers sin to holiness in all mankind, the language 
is an explicit denial^ that he prefers in any sense, the obedience 
of one human being to his disobedience. 

But we wish to present this topic in another light. Our ques- 
tion is, what reason is there to believe, according to Dr. Tyler, 
that God truly wills or prefers the perfect obedience of one hu- 
man being, rather than hrs disobedience ? The case is this. A 
father in one form expresses his will, that his children should in 
all instances be honest and speak the truth. At the same time, 
be also declares in terms equally explicit, that on the whole be 
prefers they should cheat and lie in every instance, rather tbao 
obey the precept ; and that he only prefers perfect obedience tfi 
itself considered J to disobedience ; which every one knows in 
such a case, is no preference at all. He then declares further, 
that he has resolved to use that degree of motive and influence, 
which is adapted to secure, and will in fact secure, their disobe- 
dience, (including sinful imperfection under the term) in every 
instance, because to disobey is the best thing they can do, as the 
means of good. In addition to this decisive proof of his prefer- 
ence on the wholey furnished by unequivocal declarations, he con- 
firms it in all his doings, by securing the actual results in univer- 
sal dishonesty and falsehood. Now the simple question is, what 
proof are words, when thus contradicted by both words and oc- 
tions*i Could Dr. Tyler,^-could any man infer from the law 
of the parent, that he preferred the perfect obedience of his chil- 
dren, to their disobedience ? Which, on the principle of pleasing 
the parent and doing his will, would the children do, — that which 
on the whole would please him, •or that which would not ? Would 
they with a full purpose of heart to do the will of the parent, cheat 
and lie, or be honest and true ? Plainly the former. Not a hu- 
man being can doubt it for a moment; or fail to pronounce the 
so-called law. a mere pretense and mockery. How is it then, 
that both words and actions, are not as good proof on the part of 
Grod, as they are on the part of man ? Why are not the laws of 
evidence as binding upon us in one case as in the other ? The 
case is a plain one. We have indeed, according to the scheme 
of Dr. Tyler, God's declaration in one form that be prefers holi- 
ness to sin ; but we have His unequivocal declaration in another 
form, that oh the whole he prefers the sin of every human being 
to his perfect obedience. Now the latter declaration not merely 
balances the former, but absolutely annihilates all evidence of its 
truth. Thus in contradiction to the acknowledged and most un- 
equivocal testimony of God, that he prefers perfect holiness to sin 
in all men, the proof, according to the scheme of Dr. Tyler, is ab- 
solutely decisive, that God does not in any sense, prefer the per- 
fect holiness of one human being. 



1 
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Once more ; We appeal to Rom. iii. 7, 8. " For if the truth 
of God hath more abounded through my lie unto his glory, why 
yet am I also judged as a sinner? And not rather (as we be slan*r 
derously reported, and as some affirm that we say) ' let us do evil 
that good may come?' whoso damnation is just." In this passage 
we have Ist, A Jewish caviler charging on the apostle, the same 
doctrine which Dr. Tyler teaches, viz. that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good. 2d. We have the caviler's inference 
from this doctrine, viz. that he Is not to be judged as a sinner. 
3d. The appstle demands, why be does not also draw a further 
inference, and slanderously charge him as others do, with saying 
* let us do evil that good may come.' He then severely de- 
nounces the authors of this slander. 

Now we maintain that the apostle here disclaims in the itaost 

EoiDted manner a legitimate inference from the doctrine taught 
y Dr. Tyler, and thus condemns the doctrine itself. It will 
then be admitted, that the doctrine charged by the caviler, is the 
same as that which is taught by Dr. Tyler. But it is equally un- 
deniable, that the Inference ^ let us do evil that good may come/ 
is in truth, and Is represented by the apostle to be, a legitimate 
inference from the doctrine charged. We ask then, did an in- 
spired aposde teach a doctrine, which by legitimate deduction au- 
thorizes the practical axiom, Met us do evil that good may come ?' 
Did he then, as his sole vindication, assert, that men deserve 
damnation, for simply drawing the just inference from his doc- 
trine ? If not, then the doctrine held by Dr. Tyler, and charged 
on the apostle by the Jewish caviler, vf £is falsely charged. It fi>l- 
lows therefore, that instead of teaching the doctrine which Dr. Ty- 
ler teaches, and giving the sanction of his apostolic authority to the 
inference drawn from it, Paul in the severity of apostolic re- 
buke, denounces those who charged him with the doctrine, and 
with authorizing in this way the slanderous inference. 

We might trace the incongruities between the scriptures and 
the theory of Dr. Tyler, to any extent. We shall state, as sum- 
marily as may be, a few more. How can wc truly repent of sio, 
wbeo we know that we have in every act of sin, done the very 
thing, which is the necessary means of the greatest good — ^the 
very best thing we could do^and which on the whole is more 
acceptable to God, than doing the opposite ? Our sorrow in such 
a case must be that of one who has done an act, which though 
undesirable in itself was best adapted to some highly useful 
end ; — a kind of sorrow, that would surely have no tendency 
to break the hea^t, or to secure reformation. — Again; How 
can we sincerely pray^ * lead us not into temptation,' or that we 
may not commit sin in our next and in each successive moral acti 
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when, as we have seen, there is decisiTe evidence that to sin will be 
doing that which is the necessary means of the greatest good, and that 
which on the whole will be more pleasing to God than obedience 
to his law. Cheerful submission to the event of sin, it would 
seem, should at least attend all such supplication. On the other 
band, should it not rather be our fervent prayer, that we^and all 
other men may sin in a vast majority of instances, since the 
greatest good, as actual events and the word of God decisively 
show, so obviously demands it ? — Again ; All will agree that it is 
*good for us to be afflicted,' and that we ought to * rejoice in trib- 
ulation,' because though evil in itself it is the necessary means of 
the greatest good. Why, then, if moral evil, though evil in itself, 
is the necessary means of the greatest good, ought we not also to 
rejoice in this, and praise God for all the sin w1:iich we and others 
have ever committed ?-*Again ; Why ought we not, to take pleas- 
ure in other men's sins ; and do what we can, to forward the com* 
mission of them, and for the same reasons that God does ; and 
thus contribute, as according to the highest probability we should^ 
to the greatest good of the universe ? 

Again ; How can we consistently with our duty, flee from the 
wrath to come and lay hold on eternal life, when according to 
the best evidence in the case, if we are yet in our sins, it is 
the will of God and for the greatest good, that we should oon- 
tinue in sin and lie down under his wrath ? It is clear at least, 
that we ought, according to the theory of Dr. Tyler, to be wil- 
ling to be damned as the high Hopkinsians teach. — How is it^ that 
* one sinner destroyeth much good,' when according to Dr. Tyler, 
every sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ? — ^How is it^ 
that our Lord properly rebuked the servant, who buried his talent 
in the earth, when according to Dr. Tyler, to bury it was n€ee§9€^ 
ry to secure on the whole a greater income, than to put it to the ex- 
changers ? — ^How is it, that those are reproved who shut up the king- 
dom of heaven, and neither entered themselves, nor suffered others 
to enter, when according to Dr. Tyler, it would prove a calamity 
on- the whole, had one more sinner reached heaven than has 
seached it. — ^How is it, that God says in Isa. v. 4, that he has 
done all that can be done to bring sinners to repentance, when 
he could do more if he would, and would do more, did he not 
on the whole prefer their continued sin, to their repentance } 
** My child," says a father, — " never steal — never lie — I have no 
pleasure at all that you should, compared with being honest, 
and true. But then, my child," he proceeds, " I greatly pre- 
fer <m the tokole^ that you should steal and lie at least in nine in- 
stances out often ; for stealing and lying in these instances, will 
be the best things on the whole which you can do ; and though I 
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shall do every thing that can be done to secure your obedience to 

my law, yet I could do au*«h mor^ if I wuuld 3 ftnd I would do 

it, if I did not on the whole prefer your stealing and lying to hon* 
esty and truth. I have therefore determined to do that, and that 
only which will secure your almost incessant stealing and lying, 
because on the whole these are the best things you can do ! Such 
is Ood, according to this theory. 

What, on this scheme, becomes of the glory of God in redemp<> 
tion, as exhibited in the scriptures ? According to the theory of 
Dr. Tyler, God prefers sin to holiness and decrees its existence, 
that thereby he may show his mercy y in the salvation of a part 
only of the human race, and this, when he could have secured 
the perfect holiness and happiness of all, and of bis entire moral 
universe, throughout eternity. The case is this. A father throws 
his own children, or permits them to fall, from a fearful preci- 

Eice, when he not only could have prevented them, but would^ 
ad he not determined sorely to wound them all, and ulti- 
mately to destroy many of them, that be might show his mer-- 
cy, in healing the broken bones of others, in restoring them to 
comfort and happiness, and in imparting to them the peculiar 
joys qf so great a deliverance ! — How is it, according to tliesame 
theory, that God has not in the true and fearful import of the 
phrase, made a large part of mankind, ' on purpose to damn 
them V Their sin and final misery are the necessary means of 
the greatest good. To secure this end by this means^ God gave 
them existence, placed them jn those circumstances in which 
they would sin and only sin, and perish forever. God has no 
real preference or purpose whatever, that they should take the 
opposite course rather than this. Such a preference in the case 
supposed is impossible, unless God can prefer the less to the 
greater. On the whole therefore, or all things considered, God 
formed this sole purpose respecting them, to give them existence 
that they might sm and die forever. Should any one of this class 
of human beings, obey the perfect will of God, God would be 
thwarted, and crossed in his ovAy purpose respecting him ; would 
be defeated, to his own dishonor and mortification, in respect to 
the very end and sole end for which he gave him existence. To 
sin and be damned to all eternity, is the result and the sole re- 
sult in respect to the greater part of mankind, designed, prefer- 
ed and purposed by their Maker. If this is not creating men on 
purpose to damn tnem, let any one tell us what would be. 

Once more ; How is it, that Dr. Tyler, does not limit 
God in a manner the most dishonorable, both in respect to his 
power and his goodness ? In respect to his power. According 
to Dr. Tyler's theory, God cannot produce the greatest good 
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vrithout sioy as. the means of it. On the one hand, although sin 
according to t>jr- Tylor i« t^^My pernicious, and in its true na- 
ture and tendency destructive of all good, yet an Omnipotent God 
CANMOT bless his moral universe in the highest degree without it. 
On the other hand, although holiness is excellent in its nature, in 
all its tendencies and relations ; and fitted, and only fitted, and 
the only thing which is fitted to produce the greatest good of the 
universe, yet an Omnipotent God cannot, by this best means of 
the best end, secure this end. He must have «tn, the vforst 
means — he must have that which is totally perniciotu^ and des- 
tructive of all good, or he cannot secure the benevolent end of 
his creation. He has not the power to do it. Omnipotence it- 
self is weakness here, without this necessary means of accom- 
plishing its purposes. Omnipotence cannot accomplish the best 
ends by the best means. God has not power to accomplish the 
best ends, except by the worst means. To bless his moral uni- 
verse in the highest degree by means of universal holiness, an 
Omnipotent God is unable. He must, as the only means of this 
end, doom multitudes of his creatures to endless sin and misery. 
Such, according to Dr. Tyler, is the glory of God's Omnipo- 
tence. Is it a foundation for confidence and joy under his gov- 
ernment, or cause for consternation and dismay ? 

This theory too, limits the goodness of God. €rod, according 
to Dr. Tyler, could if he would, have secured the perfect holiness 
of this universe of moral beings forever. But the perfect holiness 
of all, would have secured the perfect happiness of all. When 
therefore God could^ if he would^ have made a universe of per- 
fectly holy and happy beings, he preferred, decreed and made 
one comprising sin and its everlasting miseries ! We ask is this 
goodness ? Is any being truly good, who does not accomplish 
all the good in his power ? 

Besides, according to the theory advocated by Dr. Tyler, those 
who die in their sins, were created for this sole purpose, that their 
sins and sufferings might as the necessary means, brighten the dis- 
plays of God's justice and mercy, and thus become the only means 
of the highest happiness of others. The advocates of this theory 
maintain, that God can and does increase both the capacity of 
happiness in the holy, and the sources of their happiness by means 
of sin and its miseries ; and that this increase by this only means^ 
is not only a far higher degree of happiness than the perfect hap- 
piness of perfect holiness, but is more than an equivalent for the 
agonies which are the necessary means of it. Accordingly, those 
who are finally lost, are doomed exclusively to sin and everlasting 
burnings, that the smoke of their torment may endear heaven to 
the savedj and result in joys, which otherwise they could never 
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know ! Celestial spirUs, if tbey utter truth in their songs, praise 
God — not that he vindicates his law and sustains his throne by 
the punishnaent of beings who have violated any will of his — but 
for exactly fulfilling the sole purpose of their creation ; they praise 
God for that peculiar delight — those higher and exquisite rap^- 
tureSf which they could enjoy only by means of the agonies of 
others in everlasting fire ! Would not these benevolent, happy 
spirits, consent to forego these peculiar raptures^ and be satisfied 
with the simple but exalted joys of perfect holiness in themselves, 
and in a universe around them ? But Dr. Tyler will have it, 
that a benevolent God could not be satisfied with the perfect h(^ 
liness and perfect happiness of all his moral creatures^ but to 
raise to some higher conceivable perfection the happmess of 
those who are saved, — ^they must owe it in no stinted measure to 
the eternal agonies of the damned ! — Such is God — such is heav^o, 
according to this theory. 

What a difiTerent view of God is this, from that which exhibits 
him, first as adopting a moral system, as the only and best means 
of accomplishing the high ends of infinite wisdom and goodness 
— adopting it indeed, notwithstanding he foresaw, that sin and 
sufifering would to some extent be the certain result ; purposing 
even their actual existence rather than not adopt the best system, 
but still determining to secure the greatest good in his power — 
knowing that the results, would make the fullest exhibition of 
himseli in the production of good which he could make ; doine for 
this end all that can be done, to secure the perfect holiness of all, 
consistently with securing the perfect holiness of the greatest num- 
ber, and doing it with the most unqualified preference of the ho- 
liness and happiness of all, to the sin and^misery of any ; giving to 
all the assurance of his oath, that so it is ; calling them to his 
friendship and favor with all the sincerity and tenderness and 
earnestness of redeeming love — even to brokenness of heart in 
view of that perverseness which alone forces on hifti the necessi- 
ty of punishment ; and at last giving up the incorrigible to their 
merited doom, not because he prefers tneir sin and death to their 
endless holiness and life, but with the sorrows of parental bereave- 
ment, because in despite of every efl[brt which his wisdom and 
goodness could make to save them, they would sin and die. How 
diverse is this view of God, from that which the theory of Dr. 
Tyler presents ? Who will not in view of all existing evil, rejoice 
in the dominion of such a God — ^who vrill not yield to his benig- 
nant will, and confide in his overflowing grace ? 

3. According to this theory, the worst kind of moral action is 
the best. Dr. Tyler will admit, that * sin is that abominable thing 
which God hateth ;' — or, in the language of Dr. Woods and oth- 
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ev advocates of this theory, ^ that sin is wholly an evif — * that it 
is totally pernicious' — even ' an infinite evil' — and * destructive of 
all good.' And yet according to the same writers, " sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good," — ' calculated for the high- 
est good of the universe' — ^and has ' a most glorious tendency.' 
Thus, that which is totally pernicious^ is the necessary means of 
the greatest good — that which is wholly an evil is calculated for 
the highest good of the universe, — that which God abhors, which 
is destructive of all good, even an infinite evil, has a most glorious 
tendency I In other words, the worst kind of moral action, which 
creatures can perform, is the best. Or thus ; God can accomplisli 
the greatest good as well without sin as with it, or be cannot. If 
he can^ then sin is not the necessary means of that good. For to 
say, that it is the necessary means of that which can as well be 
accomplished witliout it as with it, is a contradiction. Hut if 
Cbd cannot accomplish the greatest good without sin, then sin 
must possess such a nature, and tendency, and therefore such a 
relation to this end, as render it necessary to this end. Other- 
wise, there can be no ground or reason for adopting and using it 
as the means of this end. « But what is the best kind of moral ac- 
tion, if that is not which in its nature, tendency and relations is 
the necessary means of the greatest good ? Can any thing better, 
or any thing as good be substituted for sin, as the means of the 
greatest good ? If not, then sin in every instance of its occurrence, 
is the best kind of moral action. 

If Dr. Tyler should say, as Dr. Woods has said, ''that it is 
God's righteous government, which counteracts the natural ten- 
dency of sin, and brings good out of evil," — we answer, that this 
is avoiding one contradiction, by running into another. It is as- 
serting that sin is the necessary means of that good of which it is 
Dot the necessary means. It is saying that sin is the necessary 
means of that good which has no dependence on sin, but which 
is produced wholly by another means or cause, viz. the divine 
^vemment. It is saying that sin is the necessary means of good 
by having all its tendencies counteracted, and therefore a neces- 
sary means of the greatest good, which might be better produced 
without it, than with it, — that is, a necessary means of that of 
which it is not the necessary means ! It is truly wonderful how 
even ingenious minds can delude tliemselves and others by the 
«se of words. We are gravely told, that the necessary means of 
a given result is overruled and counteracted^ in order to produce 
that result ! A remedy, which is the necessary means of re- 
storing health, wholly counteracted, in order to restore health ! 
We ask what it is to overrule and counteract the necessary means 
of a given result, but to prevent the means fronp producing that re- 
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auk ? If sin then is the necessary means of the ereate3t good, and 
if Ood counteracts sin, be prevents it from producing that result ; 
u^ e. according to the scheme under consideration, God causes 
sin the necessary inea:;is of the greatest good, to produce the 
greatest good, by preventing its producing the greatest good ! 
Vr* Tyler then must either give up his doctrine that sin is the ne- 
cessary meansof the greatest good ; or admit that it produces the 
greatest good by being counteracted and thus prevented from pro- 
ducing the greatest good ; or grant that it produces it according 
to its true nature and tendency, and is therefore the best kind of 
moral action.* 

* 

. 4. This theory, if carried out into its legitimate consequences, 
leads to universalism, to infidelity, and to atheism. Dr. Tyler 
maintains, that God really prefers the holiness and happiness of all 
bis moral creatures ta their sin and perdition. — But Dr. Tyler also 
maintains that God can execute this preference, i. e. can secure 
the holiness and happiness of all his moral creatures. It follows 
therefore that God will secul-e the holiness and happiness of all bis 
moral creatures. Of course all men will be saved. But this b 
not alJ. According to tliis scheme, the divine authority of the bi- 
ble is subverted. This book confessedly abounds in the most iin- 
aualified declarations of the future endless misery of multitudes of 
le human race. But how can a book, which so explicitly and 
abundantly contradicts demonstrable, knowi> truth, be divine? Es- 
pecially how can a book pretend to claim an omnipotent and a be^ 
Devolent God for its author, while it exhibits Him as creating my- 
riads of beings, because be prefers on. the whole, their sin and ever- 
lasting misery to their perfect holiness and happiness? As an Omnip- 



* TUoco wbo nnintain that ' sio is th« neeeuary means of the frwatMt joofl, 
rntr- io ^jBupport of their scheme^ on the dUtinction between cboosing |i ^'^^S 
in itstlf constdorcd, and all things considered. The distinction is founded in 
truth, but we would request our brethren to coiMider,. in what caws it can be 
frapwiy applied. Ask a watdi maker, why he admitted friction into his ma- 
chinery, and be will reply, ** Not iia a means to the end in view, but stmpHr be- 
CBDse It could not be avoided. I clioee the friction not. in t£se(^ considered, but 
mil things considered^ i. e. rather thart not make the watch." In tfais case Xhm 
distinetion is clearly applioable; it is the case presented by ibe sappoaitioo of Dr. 
Taylor. 

Ask the watchmaker v^ain^ why did you introduce diamonds fur the pivots of 
the wheels to run in. His answer is, * fused them os the necessary means to the 
most perfect attainment of the end in view. I cboae the diamond in tlat^^eopsid- 
eredj for its intrinsie hardness, as best adapted to give an unalterable restuur-place 
Ibr the wheels.'* This is the cnse presented by the theory of Dr. Tyler. He can* 
not therefore avail himself of this distinction, and say sia was not cbpsen in vMf 
considered, (hr it was chosen for its intrinsic adnfKedness to serve the object ia 
Tiew. But Dr. Taylor can avail himself of this distinction^ and say that God 
chose the existence of sio«-ai< lAii^-considered, i. e. rather than not to have a 
moral system, but not in tese// considered, since it is in no respect the nedesMry 
means of good. 

Vol. IV. 61 
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otent Being, he can according to Dr. Tyler, prevent such a result. 
As a benevolent being he must be disposed to prevent it. But ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler, the scriptures clearly teach, that Gtod will not 
secure the perfect holiness and happiness of his moral creation, 
when he can secure it. How then can a book, which belies every 
essential attribute of a perfect Grod, pretend to claim his authority ? 

Apply now the principles of Dr. Tyler in another form, and atbe^ 
ism is the consequence. Dr. Tyler will admit, that God is dispo- 
sed to prevent all evil in itself considered, throughout his creation ; 
and that this disposition is as real a preference of the divine Being 
as any other. But Dr. Tyler maintains also, that God can pre- 
vent all evil, throughout bis creation. The argument then for 
Atheism furnished by this theory, may be thus stated. If there 
were a God, that is, a being of infinite power and goodness, he 
could prevent, and would be disposed, and therefore Would in fact, 
prevent all eVil throughout his creation. But evil exists. There- 
fore, there is not a being of infinite power and goodness — thiere is 
no God. 

Or thus ; Dr. Tyler will admit that a being, who has no prefer- 
ence In respect to the happiness and misery of his creatures, ex- 
cept a preference that they on the whole should bel miserable rath«> 
er than happy, is not God. Now Dr. Tyfer maintains, that God 
has such a preference ; and this preference if real, must, as we 
have shown, be his only preference m the case. But with such a 
preference, he is not Uod; and the conclusion follows; tbel-e is 
no God.* 

If Dr. Tyler should say, it is a sufficient reply to the foregoing 
reasoning, that it is the reasoning of the universalist, the infidel, and 
the atheist ; we answer, by asking whether reproach is arg^imeat ; 
and whether the friends of God and bis truth, expeet to save these 
men from error and from death, by * railing accusation?* We adiiiit 
the fact, that the foregoing reasoning is that of the universalist; the 
infidel, and the atheist. But we ask, who furnishes and suatatM 
its premises ; and what conclusions, when the premises are admit- 
ed, are nrore unanswerable ? We cannot but say, what we believe 
m the integrity of our heart, that supralapsarian calvinists furnish 



*The following passagd cited ^m Epicaros by LactantiiM, will show thai the 
argument for Atheism published in New- York not Ions since, by a societv of 
AtheistSi (vide Chris. Speci. 1831. p. 616.) is of no modern invention. **Ijeiw 
aut Tult tollere'mala, et non potest; aut potest et Don vult ; aut neqne vuU aeqae 
potest ; aut et rult et potest. — 81 vult et non potest, imbeciliis est, quod in Deura 
non cadit. B'l potest et non vult| invidus, qnod cquc aHennm n Deo. . Si neque 
vult, neque potest, ct invidus et imbeciliis est, ideoque neque Deus. Si vult et 
potest, quod solum Dcoconvenit; unde ergo sunt mala, aut cur ilia non toltil." 
Luctanlii Op. p. 747. 



If 
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tb« grand principle on which these conclusions rest; and com* 
biuing their powers of argument in its defense, with all their means 
of influencing the faitli of others, give to it, and to the conclusions 
founded on it, a delusive and fearful infallibility in the minds of 
thousands. The principle is, that an Omnipotent God, by the 
mere dint of power ^ can secure the universal holiness and happiness 
qfhis moral creatures. Were the opposite principle admitted by 
our brethren to be even possible truths we Would not complain. 
But when we witness their zeal and their efibrts to defend and to 
propagate this principle, when we see and know, that it is made 
the chief corner-stone of universalism, infidelity^ and atheism itself, 
we cannot but feel that great evils result from the gratuitous and 
confident assumption of this principle. We cannot but say, that in 
our honest belief the advocates of this principle greatly but incon- 
siderately, contribute to the support of the most destructive errors ; 
and that it becomes them to look most seriously to the facts in the 
case. We think, that had they seen whai we have witnessed — 
would they trace the errors alluded to, to their true source, — or 
would they even try the experiment of reasoning on the opposite 
supposition, and with bishop Butler say to these errorists, ' you reas- 
on from your ignorance,* they who are sunk in the worst of errors, 
might be led to suspect the soundness of their principles. Sure 
we are, that a very limited acquaintance with facts, would show 
that the principle advocated by Dr. Tyler and others is the very 
same, which in the hands of Voltaire and other enemies of the gospel, 
has spread infidelity and atheism to such a fearful extent through- 
out Europe, and is in fact the basis of all that latitudinarianism, 
which rejects Christianity, and calmly reposes on false and unde- 
fined notions of the goodness and power of Qod. Indeed we know 
not a more striking illustration of the appallipg tendency and re- 
sults of adbpting an unauthorized elementary principle in reason- 
ing. When men reason from principles, which the friends of 
Christianity regard as false or groundless, there is hope, that their 
errors will be exposed, and that the truth will be triumphantly de- 
fended. But when the professed advocates of Christianity espouse 
and vindicate the very principles, which in the way of legitimate 
deduction, support the most destructive error, what are we to ex- 
pect, but that light will become darkness, and whole nations perish ? 
At any rate, it is hardly becoming in those to reproach an argument, 
who, by furnishing its premises, render it absolutely unanswerable, 
at least to themselves. 

5. According to the theory of Dr. Tyler, sin is the necessary 
means of a higher degree of happiness, than the highest. *Tbe 
law of the Lord is perfect.' Universal and perfect obedience to 
this law would therefore secure the highest happiness of the moral 
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universe. What then sbaU we say of the law of God, if perfect 
aad universal obedience to it, would prove a curse, instead of a 
blessing to his moral kingdom? And yet this must be said, or it 
must be true, that perfect and universal obedience to the law of 
God is the necessary means of the highest happiness of his moral 
universe. But Dr. Tyler maintains, iliat sin is the necessary 
means of a higher good than holiness. Of course sin is the ne- 
cessary means of a higher degree of happiness than the Highest, 

If Dr. Tyler should say, that the capacity of happiness and the 
actual happiness of those who are saved, will be greatly increased 
by means of their own sins and the sins and miseries of others, 
beyond what would otherwise be possible, it would become Dr; 
Tyler to prove the truth of such an assertion. Let him show, 
how it is even possible, that moral beings by perverting their 
moral powers, and doing violence to their nature as moral beings, 
can increase their capacity of happiness, more than by the perfect 
exercise of these powers in obeying the perfect law of their Ma- 
ker ; or how the sins and miseries of other beings can be neces- 
sary to tbe highest happiness of the benevolent spirits of the saved. 
Let him show, that every redeemed sinner has not lost more hap- 
pines by sin, than he has gained by it ; let him show that the re- 
aeemed in glory rejoice and are glad, that they and others once 
trampled on their Maker's authority. Let Dr. Tyler give us an 
exact computation of the entire results of sin aud of holiness 
through time and eternity — the sum total of happiness lost, and 
happiness gained, and misery incurred, by sin ; let him show, by 
his newly invented arithmetic, how much misery endured by some, 
is an exact equivalent for a given amount of happiness gained by 
others, fairly and accurately strike the balance of the latter as it 
actually exists, and thus give us a demonstration that the universe 
of God is a happier universe by means of sin, than had per- 
fect holiness and perfect happiness prevailed, and sin and sorrow 
never been known. Until we have some accurate computation on 
this subject, — sometbit)g like proof, that benevolence is blessed by 
the sins and woes of others, let it not be said that the spirits above 
derive a higher degree of happiness, than would otherwise be 
possible, from the sins and miseries of tbe lost. 

C. The theory in question confounds right and wrong, and thus 
subverts all moral distinctions. It is not the name which consti- 
tutes moral action right and wrong. It is not that God has com- 
manded one, and forbidden the other. There is in the nature oi 
moral action a reason for God's requirement and prohibition. 
There is a tendency in one kind of moral action to good, and in the 
other to evil, which constitutes the one right and the other wrong. 
If then sm, as Dr. Woods says of it, "is undoubtedly calculated 
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for the highest good of the universe,** or as another says of it, * is 
of a roost glorious tendency,' then it is morally right. It has that 
nature, tendency or fitness, which constitutes moral action, right. 
It has the essential element of moral excellence. Sin then, as the 
necessary means of the greatest good, sustains the best relation to 
the happiness of the unirerse conceivable. Holiness in its stead, 
would have no such useful tendency, no such excellent relation. 
Were it substituted for sin, it would mar the beauty and the hap- 
piness of God's creation. Universal obedience to the perfect law 
of God, would prove a calamity instead of a blessing to his moral 
kingdom. Sin and sin only, is that by which the great end of in- 
finite benevolence — the highest happiness of the universe can be 
secured. This is the reason, according to Dr. Tyler, why God 

1 prefers sin to holiness — why he has decreed its extensive preva- 
ence in this world, and why in his word and his providence, he 
has so clearly revealed his preference of it to holiness in its stead. 
But what more decisive proof of the excellent nature and ten- 
dency of sin can be furnished? If the declaration of God in the 
form of laWy is evidence of bis preference of holiness to sin, his 
declaration in the form of doctrine is as good evidence, that he 
on the whole prefers sin to holiness, while in respect to the latter 
preference, we have the additional and confessedly decisive proof 
of actual events in his providence. Sin, therefore, in every in- 
stance of its occurrence, is proved by the highest kind of evi- 
dence, to be the best kind of moral action. Thus sin is no longer 
sin, vice is no longer vice. Right and wrong, according to this 
theory, have changed places ; and what God has pronounced, and 
man regarded, as wrong moral action, is right moral action. 

If Dr. Tyler should reply as Dr. Woods does, by mereW* saying, 
that this is '< wounding misrepresentation ;" we answer firsti that 
it is not a misrepresentation, and that no unprejbdiced mind, can 
be stultified into the belief, that the uecessary means of the great- 
est good is not an excellent thing-— even the best thing in it» place. 
Is not that remedy which is necessary to save Ufe, though tfnjpleo- 
sant or painful in itself the best thing to which a dying man can 
resort ? Is not that which is the only infallible means of an end, 
the best means of that end ? If this is not so, language has no 
meaning, and it is impossible to utter truth or falsehood in the use 
of it. — ^We answer secondly ^ if this representation is wounding ^ let 
the theory that justifies it be abandoned, and the wound will be 
healed. If Dr. Tyler should say, that be utterly denies^ that sb 
is a good thing, — we answer, that we are fully aware of this, and 
regard it as a peculiarly grateful fact. But then, Dr. Tyler 
also asserts that sin is a good thing — and asr the means of good 
the best thing, in every instance in which he asserts, that * it is the 
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necessary means of the greatest good.' And is a man to be al* 
lowed without correction, to say that which is not true hair the 
time, because he says that. which, is true the other half? Now it 
is this happy inconsistency, which saves those who maintain this 
theory, from being the very worst of heretics* For if without ever 
contradicting themselves, thay should preach from sabbath to sab- 
bath, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; if they 
were with entire uniformity, to exhibit sin under this single but 
excellent relation, as ttie best means of the best end, and as much 
better than holiness in its stead, more acceptable and pleasing to 
God on the whole in every instance in which it takes place, how 
could they more effectualiy become the ministers of sin ? 

But happily, our brethren, though they assert all this, according 
to the true import of their language, do also for all practical pur- 
poses contradict these statements. In such cases they exhibit s^n in 
its. true nature and under its true relations — exhibit what, according 
to their theory, is tixQ best kind of moral action, as being what it is in 
truth, the worst. Wc doubt not, that in this combination of truth 
with error, there is a great preponderance of trutli in their preach- 
ing. Our regret is, tliat they do not give that power to their in- 
structions which would result from the uniform exhibition of sin 
as wholly an evil. This they would do, were they to admit even 
the possibility of what it seems difhcult to deny, viz. that God per- 
mits sin for some other reason, than that it is better ^s tlie means 
^f good} tlian holiness in its stead. 

7. According to the theory in question, mankind are bound to 
believe, that they shall please and glorify God more by sin, 
ttian by obedience* and therefore, to act accordingly. God, ac- 
cording to this theory, on the whole prefers sin to holiness in 
every instance in which the former takes place. But we have 
proved, that such a preference of sin, utterly excludes all prefer- 
ence of holiness in its stead ; and must therefore be regarded as 
his only preference in the case. It should be remembered too, 
that God on the whole, prefers sin to holiness in men, (if we admit 
the sinful imperfection of his people,} in every instance of moral 
action. At least, the instances in which he thus prefers sin to ho- 
liness, are as hundreds, or even as thousands to one. What then 
is the evidence before us, as to the will of God respecting the 
moral conduct of his creatures, in any proposed instance ? Is it not 
absolutely decisive, that he wills, and only wills, their sin rather 
than their holiness? This is what men are bound to believe, if 
they yield to the laws of rational faith. We need not say, that 
they are bound to act according to such a belief. 

If Dr. Tyler should say, that not God's secret will, but his re- 
pealed will, is the rule of action to his moral creatures ; we answer 
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first, that on this scheme, God has no secret t^U on the subject ; 
His preference of sin, on the whole to holiness is clearly revealed^ 
according to Dr. Tyler, in regard to every human being. Nor is 
this all. As we have seen, the evidence both from the word and 
the providence of God, is as hundreds — ^as thousands to one, in 
each contemplated moral action, that he who sins will not only bet-* 
ter please Grod, than by obedience, but that he will accord with 
what we have shown to be the only will or preference of God in re- 
spect to such moral action. If it is God's will or preference on the 
toAo/e, that men should do wrong rather than right and this not only 
in one instance of moral action, but in a vast majority of instances, 
this certainly is no secret will. ' 

But Dr. Tyler may say, the one is the preceptivCy the other the 
decretire will of God. We deny the distinction, as made by the 
present theory ; having shown the two opposite wills supposed, to 
be impossible. But if it were admitted, what reason is furnished 
by this fact, why his subjects should do the former rather than the 
latter ? The decretive will, according to Dr. Tyler, is that which 
God, in a great majority of instances, will carry into executbn in 
actual events; and by the doing of which on the part of creatures, 
the greatest good will be effected, and God himself most pleased 
and glorified. Why then should men do God's preceptive will, 
rather than his decretive will ? Shall they, in deference to a mere 
word, sacrifice the highest good of the universe, contravene the 
will and impair the glory of God ? But it may be said, that God^s 
preceptive will is plainly given ad the only rule of action to his crea- 
tures ? But we ask how does this appear ; or how according to the 
laws of rational faith, can men believe this ? Does not the decretive 
will of God respect human action, as truly as his preceptive will ; is 
li not as distinctly revealed ; has not God in the providential exe- 
cution of his will given far higher evidence that he prefers sin to 
holiness, than that he prefers holiness to sin ; or rather (and this 
must decide the question) is not the decretive will, a preference of 
God that men ' on the whole and in a vast majority of instances 
should sin rather than obey, a preference which renders any oppo- 
site will in the case utterly impossible and incredible ? And now, 
are the moral creatures of God to submit to that will of God, which 
is no will, because it is called preceptive 9 Or, are they to submit to 
that will of God, which we have shown is the onlt will, that God, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler, can have in respect to human action ? Plainly, 
if men would judge according to the evidence in the case, and so do 
the -will of God ; — if they would please and glorify him most ; do 
the most good they can, and so perform the best kind of moral 
action, they must sin ; in other words, * men must do evil that good 
may come.' 
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8. Nothing worse can be impiiied to the worst of men than the 
theory under consideration imputes to God. According to this 
theory, God purposes sin, not for its own sake, or in itself consider- 
ed, but as the means of good, i. e. on account of certain advanta- 
ges resuhing from rt. Now tlie same things are true in every sub- 
stantial respect of the assassin. He who takes the life of a fellow 
being for money, commits the crime not for its own sake, but for 
the advantage to be gained by it, tn the way of consequence. 
Could he, by flattery or by any device acceptable or gratifying to 
his victim, secure the treasure desifed, he would greatly prefer this 
means of attaining the end, to the perpetration of crime. In other 
words, acts of kindness would be preferred, rather than the deed of 
cruelty and death, aside from the necessity of the latter as the 
means of the desired end. Now, whether Dr, Tyler calls this 
state of mind 9l preference or not; it is exactly the same state of 
rriind which bis theory ascribes to God, when he maintains, that 
God prefers holiness in itself considered to sin. The assassin does 
not prefer to commit the crime in itself considered. Nor does any 
human being in the comnfiission pf sin fail to see and to /ee/, that 
holiness in itself considered i» better than sin. He is conscious, 
that if he could secure the advantage which he proposes, by the for- 
mer as well as by the latter, he would greatly prefer it. Now 
if these views and feelings, by whatever name they are cajlled, are 
morally right, — if they are morally excellent in God — if they are 
the proofs of his moral perfection, they are equally right and ex- 
cellenty and equally proofs of moral perfection, in the assassb. 
For the moral rectitiide of mental feelings depends not on the being 
whose feelings tl)^ are, but on their nature. On the other handi 
the preference or purpose of the assassid, which prompts to the 
deed of death, is substantially the same as that which this theory 
ascribes to God« The murderer prefers and purposes the act, not 
without a sensible reluctance and recoil of feeling in itself consider- 
ed, but on the whole^ or all things considered. The act is the neces- 
sary means of an end. He cannot secure the end without commit* 
ting the crime, and therefore be resolves to commit it. So God, 
according to Dr. Tyler, prefers sin and purposes its existence not in 
itself considered^ but on the whole or cdl things considered — as 
the necessary means oi the greatest good ; and therefore resolves 
to secure its existence. If then, this state of mind is criminal in 
the assassin, why is not the same state of mind in God> or in any 
other moral being also criminal ? 

Should Dr. Tyler here say, there is an important difierence in 
the two cases, — that God does not perform the act which be pur- 
poses, and that the murderer does ; we answer, that he who has the 
same state of mind in respect to the murderous act of another, 
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preferring it on the whole, and taking measures to secure it, for 
substantially the same reasons as he who perfornns the act, is ai 
truly a murderer, as the perpetrator of the deed. But Dr. Tyler 
may say, that God's purpose respects the general good ; that of 
the murderer his own private, personal interest. We answer, first, if 
this be so, the moral nature of these purposes according to Dr. Ty- 
ler^s theory, is alike. True, one would be a benevolent purpose the 
other a selfish purpose. But then, that which constitutes a benevo* 
lent purpose in God morally excellent, pertains, according to Dr. 
Tyler, to to the selfish purpose of the assassin ; viz a tendency (as 
a necessary means) to the greatest good. If benevolence in God 
is morally excellent, because it tends to produce and is necessary to 
produce the greatest good, it follows that if selfishness in man, 
tends to produce, and is necessary to produce the greatest good, 
selfishness in man is morally excellent. But we answer secondly, that 
Dr. Tyler, according to his principles, cannot show, that acts of as- 
sassination have not been, and may not be, perpetrated from the same 
motives ns those with which, he represents God as on the whole, pre- 
ferring sin to holiness, viz. a desire to promote the general good. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler every man who knows any thing as he ought to 
know, knows that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, as 
truly as God knows it. He knows that if he perpetrates the murder, 
his act will be the very act which is necessary to the greatest 
good ; he knows that these truths are even taught abundantly in the 
word of God, and so corroborated by the actual events of his provi- 
dence, as to render it ce: tain that^ofne sin in every case, and nothing 
but sin in a vast multitude of cases, is essential to the perfection of 
this system. In additk)n to this, the specific act of assassiation, might 
in view of tendencies and consequences, appear to the murderer, 
not only to be useful, but the indispensable means of the greatest 
good. Now such evidence of the utility of this act combined with 
the proof, which is as hundreds — as thousands to one, that sin in 
the next moral act, will be the necessary means of the greatest 
good, goes to show that this is the very act which God himself pre- 
fers rather than any other, and in regard to which he has but one 
will, viz. that the deed be done. 

To test the point still further, we will suppose the individual 
arraigned for the ailed ged crime — how is he to be convicted, ac- 
cording to Dr. Tyler's principles, of malice prepense ? The act 
of killing is confessed, but the plea of the accused is, that he 
bad a dependent, famishing family, while the victim had none — 
that many could be saved from premature death and made hap- 
py by the sacrifice of an individual — ^that Grod too has clearly re- 
vealed his preference of sin to holiness in a vast majority of in- 
stances, and declared It to be the necessary means of the great- 

VoL. IV. 62 
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est good — ^thus establishing the principle that the end sanctifies the 
ineaDS — that the evidence that this was the best possible moral ac- 
tion in his power, was decisive, and altogether sufficient to au- 
tborize and require him so to believe — that he did so believe, and 
D^ith a design to promote the general good and to please his Ma- 
ker, he did the deed. Now, Dr. Tyler, himself being judge, 
how shall the accused be fairly convicted of malice prepense ? 
Let Dr. Tyler condemn the accused on any principle, which 
will not also condemn his Maker. 

If Dr. Tyler should say that the objections which we have 
brought against thi& theory, are the same as those which the ene- 
mies of sound doctrine commonly charge on the doctrine of the 
divJncf purpose respecting sin, we answer, that this is more easily 
said than proved. It is indeed readily confessed, that these ob- 
jections have been often charged on that form of the doctrine 
which is taught by supralapsarian calvinists ; viz. the theory that 
God prefers the existence of sin rather than holiness in its stead. 
But it admits of a question, whether these objections were ever 
alledged against the true doctrine, the simple naked fact, that 
God, for some reason purposes the existence of sin. Who 
among Arminians, or even Unitarians, at least in this age, would de- 
ny the universality of God's providential government and pur- 
P>ses» as the basis of confidence and submission under all evil ? 
res. Edward says, " I trust that there is no christian divine but 
what will allow that it is agreeable to God's will so to order and 
dispose things — ^that this perfect wickedness should be a necessa- 
ry (i. e. as he explains the term, certain) consequence." It is 
ihen, we think, much to be doubted whether the doctrine of Grod's 
purposes in its simple form, has ever, at least to any important ex- 
tent, been directly assailed by these objections, it seems to us, 
that it is only when this doctrine is modified, or rather essentially 
changed, either by those who have taught, or by those who op- 
pose it, into the identical form given it by Dr. Tyler, that it has 
ever had to encounter these objections. This view of the subject 
is strikingly confirmed by those instances of caviling and objec- 
tion in the scriptures, to which we have already adverted. We 
have shown that the objections in these instances, were based on 
the self-same doctrine which is taught by Dr. Tyler, viz. that 
Grod prefers sin to holiness ; and that this doctrine is explicitly 
denied, in the one instance, with the severity of apostolic rebuke, 
and in the other, under the soletnnity of an oath from (rod. — ^If 
we may advert to our own experience, we are confirmed in these 
views of the subject by all our intercourse with others. We even 
think it will be found in respect to that large class of evangelical 
Arminians, who professedly deny the doctrine of decrees, that in 
their distinct recognition of the duty of submission under all evil. 
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they do really and practically believe the doctrine, that the prov- 
idential purposes of God extend to all actual events. They 
may and they do deny the doctrine of decrees^ when presented 
under this name. But in so doing, we apprehend, they deny 
and intend to deny simply the doctrine, that God prefers the ex- 
istence of sin rather than of holiness in its stead ; and thus in fact 
only deny a perversion of the true doctrine. That doctrine, we 
trust, will be rescued from this perversion ; and the simple but 
sublime truth, that the purposes of God extend to every event, 
mstead of being a theme of endless controversy, become the pro- 
fessed, as it is the actual faith of all true christians. 

We have thus examined the two principal theories of Dr. Ty- 
ler, and endeavored to test their correctness, by following 
them out into their necessary consequences. This mode of reas- 
oning, we know, has been condemned by many, as irritating and 
painful to those against whom it is directed. In the present case, 
however, Dr, Tyler has led the way and set us the example. 
He has done right, for it is the only kind of reasoning which can 
be used, to any great extent, in detecting errors in Jirst principles. 
In what way can we expose the many false axioms which nave 
come down to us, sanctified by authority, and embraced without 
examination, except by comparing their results with the infallible 
decisions of common sense, and pronouncing them, what they 
are, absurdities and contradictions ? Such is the mode of reason- 
ing which peculiarly distinguishes the inquiries of Edwards into 
subjects of this nature. Should it be said that many mysteries 
hang over the origin and perpetuation of sin in this world, we free- 
ly grant it, but mystery is one thing and absurdity quite another. 
Should it be urged, that equal or greater absurdities pertain to 
any other view which can be taken of these subjects, we answer 
that we cannot feel the force of such a reply. It can be no reas- 
on for continuing to maintain a scheme which is encumbered with 
the grossest absurdity, that equal absurdities (if this be so) belong 
to other schemes. God can never hold us responsible for the be- 
lief of what is plainly involved in absurdity and contradiction. 
While we conscientiously think, that such is the character of the 
two theories under consideration, we are very far from intimating 
however that the conclusions which we have urged upon Dr. 
Tyler, form any part of his belief; and we are equally far from 
intending any disrespect or unkindness towards him, in subjecting 
his scheme to this rigid examination. Associated as we have 
been for many years with Dr. Tyler, in the most endearing rela- 
tions of christian enterprise and communion, no difference of 
opinion, we trust, will ever weaken those sentiments of mutual 
regard which were formed and cherished, when he was numbered 
among us as one of the conductors of the Christian Spectator. 
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Before we leave this topio, we have one thing idofq to say re- 
specting ourselves. Efibrts have been industriously made in 
many parts of our country, to hold forth the conductors of this 
work, as responsible for a fong and painful controversy, which tends* 
it is said, to distract the church, and to waste the strength and ex- 
asperate the feelings of the ministry, in refined speculations of no 
practical use. The charge is utterly unfounded. Tiie two theo- 
ries which we have now examined, embrace almost absolutely 
every topie^ involved in what has been called the New-Haven 
controversy. If these theories are false, as we contisnd they are, 
if they do encumber the orthodox system with the absurdities and 
contradictions which have now been pointed out — if most of the 
objections urged against this system by its enemies, have really 
been founded on these theories, and not Qn the doctrines of New- 
England Calvinism — then the discussion in which we have engaged, 
is one of momentous, practical importance to our churches and 
the cause of Christ at large. Without claiming any exemption 
from the ordinary errors of men in relation to this subject, we 
we do insist, that the character which the discussion has assumed 
at every step, has been forced upon us by our brethren, who have 
come forward to oppose our sentiments. In entering on the sub- 
ject in our Review of Taylor and Harvey, we distinctly present- 
ed the two theories now considered, as the only topics worthy of 
serious discussion. We explicitly stated, that we had no anxiety 
to establish any peculiar theories or solutions of our own, in the 
room of those which we opposed. In respect to the certainty of 
sin, we simply rejected the theory of a specific propagated pro- 
pensity to evil, and contended with Edwards, that the ac- 
knowledged facts of the case would account for this certain- 
ty, without any additional supposition, hypothesis, or theory 
in the case ; and that at all events, if we could not discover the 
ground of this certainty, the certainty itself remained unaltered.* 
In calling in question the theory, that 'sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good,' we stated expressly (in common with 
Dr. Taylor in the sermon under review,) that we nad " no wish to 
establish the contrary assumption," (p. 384) for we considered it 
important in no other light than as offering di possible alternative, 
in renouncing the theory to which we objected. How then have 
our brethren met us on tlie two points at issue, as thus stated 
from the very commencement of the discussion ? By turning in- 
stantly aside to attack what they called our theories, — by charging 
us in the face of our most solemn protestations, witli maintaining 
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lliat men are not sinful — are even holy — by nature ; and that God 
could not prevent the existence of sin ! Thus assailed with mis- 
representation and obloquy, branded as Arminians aud PeJa- 
gians, we have been repeatedly driven in self-defense, to dwell on 
topics which we have never regarded as of the least importance, 
when compared with the great questions at issue, " Is sin a propa- 
gated, essential property of the human soul? Is it tlie necessary 
means of the greatest good.?" Compelled in this w^ay by our 
brethren themselves, to turn aside from these momentous ques- 
tions to the discussion of points on which we had never wished 
to dwell, we have been next charged, with disturbing the 
peace of the church, by incessantly harping on favorite the- 
ories, and hazardous speculations of our own, to no profit. 
At every step in this progress, we have endeavored to bring 
back our brethren to the real points at issue — to obtain a fair dis- 
cussion of the two questions stated above, without any regard to 
our own theories or suppositions, whether right or wrong — but 
years have passed away, volumes literally have been written upon 
the subject, and yet not ten pages have been produced in support 
of the position, that sin is a propagated quality of the soul, or the 
necessary means of the greatest good. We call the attention of 
the public to this striking fact. We ask our brethren in what way 
it can be explained, without a frank confession, that it is much more 
easy to find fault with others, than to support those favorite theo-^ 
ries,on which they imagine the calvinistic system to depend ? 

But if we know any thing about the present state of the public 
mind, the controversy can never have an end, until the questions 
stated above, are fairly met and finally settled. A very large and 
increasing body both of the clergy and laity, whose devotion to 
the cause of Christ and the doctrines of grace, place their char- 
acters above all reproach, are utterly dissatisfied with the two the- 
ories which have now been examined. They find them a per- 
petual theme of obloquy among the enemies of divine truth, and a 
fatal impediment in a multitude of instances, to the progress of re- 
vivals of religion. They will never rest till objections of the kind 
which we have now stated are fully obviated, and the subject 
relieved of the difficulties in which it is now involved. It is 
not then in the spirit of controversy, but from an earnest desire 
of peace, that we would press upon Dr. Tyler and the bretbreo 
who agree with him, the indispensable necessity of meeting the 
question here. If this is not promptly and fully done, if the ob- 
jections now presented are not wholly set aside, by some otlier 
means than an appeal to names aad systems of theology, the pub- 
lic will not hesitate to decide that it cannot he done by argu- 
ment. 
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•Errors regarding Religion. By Jahks Douglas. Crocker & Brewster, Boston . 

Jonatnan Leavitt, New-York. 

We have taken up this work, not so much for the purpose of 
examining its contents in detail, as of laying before our readers the 
result of our own reflections on some of the principal topics which 
are here discussed. The author is already well known to the 
American public by his eloquent work on the advancement of 
society. His views on every suHect are large and comprehen- 
sive. The structure and habits of his mind are those of a philoso- 
pher, dwelling less upon insulated facts than great principles. The 
leading characteristic of his mind is generalization on the broad- 
est scale ; — an admirable quality when properly directed, but 
peculiarly apt to seduce the mind into false though ingenious the- 
ories. Of this we have a striking instance, in Mr. D,'s attempt to 
reduce all the errors in religion, which have prevailed in countries 
destitute of revelation, to two classes, polytheism^ as. the faith of 
the vulgar, and pantheism, of refined and philosophic minds. 
These two systems are directly opposed to each other ; and it 
would be singular if the human mind, in all its wanderings from 
religious truth, had made it a uniforn) rule never to wander, ex- 
cept into these two extremes. We should rather expect the whole 
interval between them to be filled with various forms of error, 
and there have been in fact many false systems of belief which 
were neither polytheistic nor pantheistic. Such was that of the 
aborigines of this country, who believed in one great spirit, pos- 
sessing a distinct individuality. Still it must be admitted, that 
Mr. Douglas has shown great ingenuity in tracing out the various 
forms of pantheism, as well in the philosophy of the Greeks and 
Romans, as of the eastern nations of Asia, the heretics of the 
Jewish and christian churches, and the mystics of modem times. 
This part of the work will repay the attention bestowed upon it 
by those who are interested in such inquiries, — who are curious to 
examine the various forms of error, which may derive their exis- 
tence from a single false principle. 

It is a just remark of Mr. Douglas in his introduction, and one 
which is of great importance in its applications, that *' error, to 
be believed, must include a considerable proportion of truth." 
The human understanding cannot be so imposed upon even by a 
depraved inclination, as to assent to a system of entire and un- 
mingled falsehood. Truth is the natural and appropriate object 
of the mind. False and inconsistent views of things are io them- 
selves, unsatisfying. The mind never rests in ibeWf unless under 
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may be pardoned, though these should be numberless as 
the sand on the sea-shore, and in magnitude exceed the 
great mountains : though the cry of them should reach imto 
heaven and the guilt of them point downwards to the black- 
ness, which fills with horror the prison house of the con- 
demned spirits. It is our duty, and our privilege, to look 
to the influence of omnipotent grace, as that which can 
secure for the joyous message, a believing reception. 

Missionaries, imbued with such sentiments and breathing 
such a spirit, will not be left to labour in vain ; they will be 
permitted, though they sow in tears, to reap some fruit of 
their labours. Accordingly, Dr. Duff goes on to say, 
<* Blessed be God, we have not been left to a mere assurance 
of hope, however strong, and however well founded. In 
the unsearchable riches of his grace, He has been pleased to 
refresh this weary heritage with the transporting spectacle 
of souls converted to the Saviour. In immediate connexion 
with the instructions of the seminary, individuals have been 
led openly to renounce their idols, openly to embrace the 
Lord Jesus, as their God and Saviour, under circumstances 
the most appalling to mere flesh and blood. It has often 
been alleged, that there never has been a sincere conversion 
among the heathen of India. No sincere conversion! ! How 
can sincerity be most efiectually proved to exist ? How, but 
by the number and extent of the sacrifices to which individ- 
uals will submit in defence of their profession ? It is by 
such a test the sincerity of apostles and martyrs, in every 
age, has been most triumphantly vindicated. Now we as* 
sert, that, in Calcutta, there have been conversions that will 
abide the application of such a test, in its most unmeasured 
severity. Individuals have been led to cleave to Jesus, in 
spite cf persecution. They have been confined, chained, 
and cruelly beaten; they have been driven to relinquish 
father and mother, and all the endearments of home; they 
have been constrained to submit to the loss of substance and 
hereditary possession ; they have gladly submitted to the 
alternative of being prepared to undergo a slow death by 
poison, rather than abandon the cause and cross of Christ. 
< Father,' exclaimed one of these youthful heroes, when 
threatened to be put to death secretly, without witnesses, 
* Father, I am as determined as you are ; you may kill my 
body, but cannot kill my soul ; and this I tell you, if ever I 
am at Uberty,nothing will prevent me from being baptized.' " 

Wc would only add, Uiat since this book was published, 
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a disruption of the Church of Scotland has taken place ; and 
Dr. Duff, with all the other missionaries of the General As- 
sembly, have sent in their adherence to the Free Church. 
In consequence of this. Dr. Duff and his associates, have 
been deprived of all their buildings, together with all their 
apparatus and books. But they are not discouraged ; and 
God will make up to them not only this, but every other loss 
sustained for the sake of his truth. 



Akt. V. -^Christy The only Sacrifice : or the •Atonement 
in its Relations to God and Man, By Nathan S. S. 
Beman, D. D., Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Troy, N. Y. With an Introductory chapter by Samuel 
Hanson Cox, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Second edition, re-written, enlarged 
and improved. New York : Mark H. Newman. 1844. 
pp. 171. 

Th£ doctrine of which this little book treats, has alwa3r8 
been regarded as the cardinal doctrine of the gospel. It 
was the burden of apostolical preaching; the rock of offence 
to Jews and Greeks, the comer stone of that temple in 
which God dwells by his Spirit. The cross is the symbol 
of Christianity ; that in which every believer glories, as 
the only ground of his confidence toward God. The rejec- 
tion of this doctrine, therefore, has always been regarded, 
and is in fact, a rejection of the gospel. It is the repudia* 
tion of the way of salvation revealed by God, and the adop- 
tion of some method not only .different but irreconcilable. 
Whatever, therefore, affects the integrity of this doctrine, 
affects the whole system of reUgion. It lies in such imme- 
diate contact with the source of all spiritual life, that the 
very nature of religion depends on the manner in which it 
is apprehended. Though all moral and religious truths are 
in their nature sources of power, and never fail to influence 
more or less the character of those who embrace them, yet 
some truths are more powerful, and hence more important 
than others. We may speculate with comparative impuni* 
ty on the nature of angels, on the origin of evil, on the pur- 
poses of God, on his relation to the world, and even on th» 
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grounds and nature of human responsibility ; but when*we 
come to the question ; how am I to gain access to God ? 
how can I secure the pardon of my sins and acceptance 
with Him ? what is the true ground of hope and what must 
I do to place myself on that ground so as to secure the assu- 
rance of God's love, peace of conscience, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ? then the less we speculate the better. The 
nearer we keep to the simple, authoritative statements of 
God's word, the firmer will be our faith, the more full and 
free our access to God, and the more harmonious and health- 
ful our whole religious experience. Such is the informing 
influence of such experience, when it is genuine, that is, 
when really guided by the Spirit and conformed to the rev- 
elation of Godjthat it effects a far nearer coincidence of views 
in all the children of God, than the multiplicity of sects, and 
conflicting systems of theology would lead us to imagine. 
The mass of true Christians, in all denominations, get their 
religion directly from the Bible, and are but little affected 
by the peculiarities of their creeds. And even among those 
who make theology a study, there is often one form of doc- 
trine for speculation, and another simpler and truer, for the 
closet. Metaphysical distinctions are forgot in prayer, or 
under the pressure of real conviction of sin, and need of 
pardon and of divine assistance. Hence it is that the devo- 
tional writings of Christians agree far nearer than their 
creeds. It may be taken for granted that that mode of 
stating divine truth, which is most in accordance with the 
devotional language of true Christians ; which best ex- 
presses those views which the soul takes when it appro- 
priates the doctrines of the gospel for its own spiritual emer- 
gencies, is the truest and the best. 

How then does the believer regard the person and work 
of Christ, in his own exercises of faith, gratitude or love ? 
what is the language in which those exercises are express- 
ed ? If we look to the devotional writings of the church, 
in all ages and countries, and of all sects and names, we 
shall get one clear, consistent answer. What David wrote 
three thousand years ago, expresses, with precision the 
emotions of God's people now. The hymns of the early 
Christians, of the Lutherans, the Reformed, of Moravians^ 
of British and American Christians, all express the common 
consciousness of God's people ; they all echo the words and 
accents in which the truth came clothed from the mouth of 
God, and in which, in spite of the obstructions of theologv- 
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cal theories, it finds its way to every believing heart. 
Now one thing is very plain, Dr. Beman's theory of the 
atonement never could be learnt from the devotional lan- 
guage of the church, our's can. Every thing we believe 
on the subject is inwrought, not only in the language of the 
Bible, but in the language of God^s people, whether they 
pray or praise, whether they mourn or rejoice. We have 
therefore the heart of the church on our side at least. 

It lies on the very surface of the scriptures: 1. That all 
men are sinners. 2, That sin for its own sake, and not 
merely to prevent others from sinning, deserves punisiunent. 
3. That God is just, that is, disposed from the very excellence 
of his nature, to treat his creatures as they deserve, to man- 
ifest his favour to the good, and his disapprobation towards 
the wicked. 4. That to propitiate God, to satisfy his right- 
eous justice, the Son of God assumed our nature, was made 
mider the law, fulfilled all righteousness, bore our sins, the 
chastisement or punishment of which, was laid on him. 5. 
That by his righteousness, those that believe, are constituted 
righteous ; that his merit is so given, reckoned or imputed 
to them, that they are regarded and treated as righteous in 
the sight of God. These truths, which lie on the surface of 
the scripture, are wrought into the very soul of the church, 
and are in fact its life. Yet every one of them, except the 
first, Dr. Beman either expressly or virtually denies. 

He denies that sin for its own sake deserves punishment 
He every where represents the prevention of crime as the 
great end to be answered by punishment even in the govern- 
ment of God. If that end can be otherwise answered, then 
justice is satisfied ; the necessity and propriety of punishment 
ceases. This is the fundamental principle of the whole sys- 
tem, and is avowed or implied upon almost every page. 
His argument in proof that repentance is not a sufficient 
ground for pardon, is that it has no tendency to prevent 
crime in others. In human governments, he says, punish- 
ment is designed to prevent a repetition of crime by the 
criminal, and to prevent its commission by others. The 
former of these ends might be answered by repentance, but 
not the latter. So in the case of the divine government, re- 
pentance on the part of the sinner, might, " so far as his moral 
feelings are concerned," render it consistent in God to for- 
give, but then " Where is the honour of the law ? Where is 
the good of the universe ?" p. 57. The design of" penalty 
is to operate as a powerful motive to obedience.'* p. 127. 
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There is, he says, the same necessity for atonement, as for 
the penalty of the moral law, and that necessity, he uniformly 
represents, as a necessity " to secure the order and pros- 
perity of the universe." p. 128. 

It is of course admitted that the prevention of crime is one 
of the effects, and consequently one of the ends of punish- 
ment. But to say that it is the end, that it is so the ground 
of its infliction, that all necessity for pimishment ceases when 
that end is answered, is to deny the very nature of sin. The 
ideas of right and wrong are simple ideas, derived immedi- 
ately from our moral nature. And it is included in those 
ideas that what is right deserves approbation, and what is 
wrong deserves disapprobation, for their own sake, and en- 
tirely irrespective of the consequences which are to flow 
from the expression of this moral judgment concerning them. 
When a man sins he feels tliat he deserves to suffer, or as 
the apostle expresses it, that he is "worthy of death." But 
what is this feeling } Is it that he ought to be punished to 
prevent others from sinning ? So far from this being the 
whole of the feeling, it is no part of it. If the sinner were 
alone in the universe, if there was no possibility of others 
being affected by his example, or by his impunity, the sense 
of ill-desert would exist in all its force. For sin is that whieh 
in itself, and for itself, irrespective of all consequences, de- 
serves ill. This is the very nature of it, and to deny this is 
to deny that there is really any such thing as sin. There 
may be acts which tend to promote happiness, and others 
which tend to destroy it ; but there is no morality in such 
tendency merely, any more than there is health and sickness* 
The nature of moral acts may be evinced by their tendency, 
but that tendency does not constitute their nature. To love 
God, to reverence excellence, to forgive injuries, all tend to 
promote happiness, but no man, who has a moral sense in 
exercise, can say that they are right only because of such 
tendency. They are right, because they are right, in virtue 
of their own inherent nature. And the opposite dispositions 
or acts are in their nature evil, irrespective of their tendency 
to produce misery. 

The theory that the end of punishment, even in the di- 
vine government, is to prevent crime, is only one expression 
of the more general theory, that happiness is the end of 
creation, and that all hoUness is resolvable into benevo- 
lence. This theory is a product of the mere understanding, 
and does violence to the instinctive moral judgment of men. 
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We know that holiness is something more than a means ; 
that to be happy is not the end and reason for being holy ; 
that enjoyment is not the highest end of being. Our moral 
nature cannot be thus obliterated, and right aiid wrong, 
made matters of profit and loss. The command not to do 
evil that good may come, would on this theory, be a con- 
tradiction, since that ceases to be evil which produces good. 
All virtue is thus resolved into expediency, and the doctrine 
that the end sanctifies the means, becomes the fundamental 
principle of virtue. It is strange that even when the moral 
feelings are in abeyance, and men arc engaged in spinning 
from the intellect, a theory that will reduce to unity, the 
conflicting facts of the moral world, they could adopt a view 
which reduces all intelligent beings to mere recipients of 
happiness, and degrades the higher attributes of their nature 
into mere instruments of enjoyment ; a theory which meets 
its refutation in every moral emotion, and which has proved 
itself false by its practical effects. We may safely appeal 
to the convictions of every man's breast, against this whole 
theory, and against the doctrine that sin is punished and 
deserves punishment only as a warning to others. No 
man when humbled under the sense of his guilt in the sight 
of God, can resist the conviction of the inherent ill-desert of 
sin. He feels that it would be right that he should be 
made to suffer, nay, that rectitude, justice, or moral excel- 
lence demands his suffering ; and the hardest thing for the 
sinner to believe, is, often, that it can be consistent with the 
moral excellence of God, to grant him forgiveness. Into 
this feeling the idea of counteracting the progress of sin, 
or promoting the good of the universe, does not in any 
measure enter. The feeling would be the same, though 
there were no universe. It is ill-desert and not the general 
good, which every man feels in his own case, is the ground 
of his just liability to punishment. And without this feel- 
ing there can be no conviction of sin. We may also appeal 
against this metaphysical theory to the universal conscious- 
ness of men. Though it is admitted that governmental 
reasons properly enter into the considerations which deter- 
mine the nature and measure of punishment, yet it is the 
universal and intuitive judgment of men, that the criminal 
<;ould not be rightly punished merely for the public good, if 
he did not deserve to be punished irrespective of that good. 
His suffering benefits the public because it is deserved ; it 
is not deserved because it benefits the pubUc That this is 
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the universal judgment of men is proved by every exhibi- 
tion of their feelings on this subject. When any atrocious 
crime is committed, the public indignation is aroused. And 
when the nature of that indignation is examined, it becomes 
manifest that it arises from a sense of the inherent ill-de- 
sert of the crime ; that it is a sense of justice, and not a re- 
gard to the good of society which produces the demand for 
punishment. To allow such a criminal to escape with im- 
punity, is felt to be an outrage against justice, and not 
against benevolence. If the public good was the grand 
end of punishment, then if the punishment of the innocent 
would promote that object most effectually, the innocent 
should suffer instead of the guilty ; consequently if murders 
would be most restrained by the execution of the wives and 
children of the assassins, it would be right and obUgatory 
to execute them, and not the perpetrators of the crime. If 
this would shock every man, let him ask himself, why ? 
what is the reason that the execution of an innocent woman 
for the pubUc good, would be ^n atrocity, when the execu- 
tion of the guilty husband is regarded as a duty ? It is sim- 
ply because the guilty deserve punishment irrespective of 
the good of society. And if so, then the public good is not 
the ground of punishment in the government of God, but 
the inherent ill-desert of sin. Men in all ages have evinced 
this deep seated sense of justice. Every sacrifice ever of- 
fered to God, to propitiate his favour, was an expression of 
the conviction that the sin for its own sake deserved pun- 
ishment. To tell a man who brought his victim to the 
altar, that the real philosophy of his conduct, waste express 
a desire for his own reformation, or for the good of society, 
would be a mockery. Such an idea never entered any 
human heart, when in the presence of God and seeking his 
forgiveness. 

It is not pretended that this theory is taught in the Bible. 
It purports to be a philosophy. The Bible contradicts it on 
every page, because every page contains some expression 
of genuine human feeling, of the conviction of the real 
difference between right and wrong, of a true sense of sin, 
or of the great truth that our responsibility is to God, and 
not to the universe. The doctrine therefore that sin is pun- 
ished merely to preserve the order and prosperity of the 
universe, is an utterly false and revolting theory ; inconsis- 
tent with the intuitive moral judgments of men, subversive 
of all moral distinctions, irreconcilable with the experience 
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of every man when really convinced of sin, and contradict 
ted by every thing the Bible teaches on the subject. 

Dr. Beman again denies, and it is essential to his system 
that he should deny, the justice of God. He admits that 
God has a disposition to promote the welfare of his creatures, 
and so to order his moral government as to make it produce 
the greatest amount of happiness. This however is benev- 
olence, and not justice. The two sentiments are perfectly 
distinct. This our own conciousness teaches. We know 
that pity is not reverence, that gratitude is not compassion, 
and we know just as well that justice is not benevolence. 
The two are perfectly harmonious, and are but different ex- 
hibitions of moral excellence. The judge of all the earth 
must do right. It is right to promote happiness, and it is 
tight to punish sin; but to refer the punishment of sin to the 
desire to promote happiness, is to attribute but one form of 
moral excellence to God, and to make his excellence less 
comprehensive than our own. Dr. Beman speaks of com- 
mutative, distributive, and general justice. The former has 
relation only to the regulation of property, and has nothing 
to do with this subject. Distributive justice consists in the 
distribution of rewards and punishments, according to merit 
or demerit. Greneral justice, he says, embraces the general 
principles of virtue or benevolence by which God governs 
the universe. The second kind, he correctly says, is justice 
in the common and appropriate sense of the word. p. 131. 
When we say that he denies the justice of God, we mean 
that he denies that justice in its conmion and appropriate 
sense, is an essential attribute of the divine nature. There 
is nothing in his nature that leads to the punishment of sin, 
but benevolence, or a regard to the happiness of the universe. 
If that is secured, sin and all sin may go unpunished forever. 
This we say is a denial of divine justice. 

It is a principle of our nature, and a conmiand of God, 
that we should regard him as absolutely perfect ; that every 
moral excellence which we find in ourselves we should refer 
to him in an infinite degree. Why do we believe that God 
is merciful, but because he has so made us that we approve 
of mercy, and because he has in his word declared himself 
to be full of compassion. Our moral nature is as much a 
revelation of God's perfections, as the heavens are of his 
wisdom and power. If therefore he has implanted in us a 
sentiment of justice, distinct from that of benevolence, we 
are constrained by the very constitution of our nature to refer 
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that perfection to God. All men in fact do it. It enters 
into the sense of responsibility, into the nature of remorse, 
and into that fearful looking for of judgment which manifest 
themselves in every human breast. Men know that God is 
just, for they in their measure are just ; and they instinctively 
fear the punishment of tlieir sins. To be told that God is 
only benevolent, and that he punishes only when the hap- 
piness of his government requires it, is to destroy our whole 
allegiance to God, and to do violence to the constitution of 
our nature. This is a doctrine that can only be held as a 
theory. It is in conflict with the most intimate moral con- 
victions of men. This, as already remarked, is evinced by 
the sacrificial rites of all ages and nations, which derive their 
whole character and import from the assumption that God 
is just. If justice is merged into benevolence, they cease to 
have any significance as propitiatory oiFerings. If then dis- 
tributive justice, justice " in its common and appropriate 
sense,'' is by the common consciousness of men declared to 
be a virtue, is it thereby revealed to belong to God; and he 
can no more cease to be just, than he can cease to be benev- 
olent or holy. This is only saying that if moral excellence 
leads us to judge that sin in itself deserves punishment, then 
the infinite moral excellence of God cannot but lead him to 
treat it as it deserves. 

Again, it is included in our conception of God as abso- 
lutely independent and self-sufficient, that the reasons of his 
acts should be in himself. He is absolutely perfect, he acts 
with undeviating rectitude, and by so acting he promotes the 
highest good of his creatures. But the good of his creatures 
is not the end of his actions, for of him and through him and 
to him are all things. It is to subordinate God to the crea- 
ture, to make the creature the end of his actions. He re- 
wards one man and punishes another, not because he will 
thus make others happy, but because it is right, and by doing 
right the greatest good to others is the result. This is the 
view which both reason and scripture presents of God as 
infinite and self-sufficient, who is the beginning and the end 
of all things. It is hence plain how the justice of Gk)d ne- 
cessarily flows from his holiness. He is so holy that he de- 
lights in all that is good, and hates all that is evil ; and if he 
acts agreeable to his nature, he constantly manifests this love 
of excellence and hatred of sin. But what is reward and 
punishment but the manifestation of the approbation or dis- 
approbation of God ? If holiness is communion with him» 
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sin is alienation from bim ; if his favour goes out towards 
the one, his displeasure goes out towards the other ; if the 
one is attracted, the other is repelled. The attributes of 
Grod are not so many distinct qualities, but one perfection of 
excellence, diversified in our conceptions, by the diversity 
of the objects towards which it is manifested. The justice 
of God is therefore nothing but the holiness of God in rela- 
tion to sin. So long as he is holy, he must be just ; he must 
repel sin, which is the highest idea we can form of punish- 
ment. To say then that God punishes only for governmental 
reasons, is to destroy our very conception of his nature. 

That distributive justice is an essential attribute of God, 
is therefore revealed to us in the very constitution of our 
nature, in which we find a sense of justice, which is no more 
a form of benevolence than it is of reverence. It is revealed 
in all the operations of conscience ; in the common conscious- 
ness of men, as expressed in all their prayers, confessions 
and sacrificial rites. It is revealed in the scriptures in every 
possible way; in all they teach of the nature of God, of his 
holiness, of his hatred of sin, of his determination to punish 
it; in the institution of sacrifices, and in the law. If the pre- 
cepts of the law are an expression of the divine perfection, 
so is the penalty. If the one declare what it is right for Grod 
to require, the other declares what it^s right for him to in- 
flict. If God does not command us to love him, merely to 
make his dominions happy, neither does he punish merely 
for the public good. The law is a revelation of what is 
tight, and God will require and do right for its own sake, 
and not for another and a lower end. God then is just, and 
Dr. Beman and his theory, by denying that there is any such 
attribute in God as justice distinct from benevolence, do 
equal violence to conscience, reason and the Bible. 

Dr. Beman, again, denies that Christ made a true and 
proper satisfaction to divine justice, and thus departs from 
the common faith of Christendom, and seriously vitiates the 
whole doctrine of redemption. It is well known that at the 
time of the Reformation there was no controversy between 
Protestants and Romanists either as to the necessity or na- 
ture of the atonement. All classes of Protestants and the 
church of Rome itself, united in teaching, 1. That the Son of 
God having assumed our nature obeyed and suffered in our 
stead, thereby making a true, proper and complete satisfiic- 
tion for our sins. And 2. That his righteousness was so 
given or imputed unto us as to constitute us righteous in the 
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sight of Gbd. The Romanists even reproached Protestants 
for not coming up to their doctrine on this subject, insisting 
that the satisfaction of Christ was not only full and equiva- 
lent, but superabundant. « Pretium, says the Cat. Rom. i. 
5, 15, quod Christus pro nobis persolvit, debitis nostris non 
par solum et aequale fuit, verum ea longe superavit." It 
is one of the standing heads of theology in the Romish sys- 
tems, Satisfactio Christi fuit de rigore justitiae, which they 
prove ; and answer the common Socinian objections, viz. 
that such a satisfaction destroys the grace of salvation, that 
it is impossible that the temporal sufferings of Christ should 
have such eflScacy, &c. As to their views of the second 
point above mentioned, it is enough to quote the following 
passage from Turrettin, vol. 2, p. 709. " It is not ques- 
tioned," he says, " whether the righteousness and merit of 
Christ are imputed to us ; for this the Papists dare not deny. 
The Council of Trent, Sess. vi. c. 8, says, < Christ by his 
most holy passion on the cross merited justification for us, 
and satisfied God the Father in our behalf, and no one can 
be righteous to whom the merits of the passion of our 
Lord Jesus Christ are not communicated.' Hence Vasques 
in 1. 2. q. 114. disp. 222. chap. 1. says, « We concede that 
not only what is within us, as sin, faith, righteousness, may 
be imputed to us, but also what is without us, as the merits 
and obedience of Christ ; because not only what is within, 
but, also what is without, on account of which something 
is given to us, is said to belong to us, (ad aliquum effectum,) 
as though they were realiy our own.' Bellarmin Lib. 2. 
de Justif. cap. 7, acknowledges the same thing, when he 
says, < If Protestants meant only that the merits of Christ are 
imputed to us, because God gives them to us, so that we can 
present them to God for our sins, he having assumed the 
burden of making satisfaction for us, and of reconciling us 
to the Father, the doctrine would be true.' This is in fact 
precisely what we do mean. For when he adds, < we hold 
that the righteousness of Christ is so imputed to us, as by it 
we become formally or inherently just,' he asserts what is 
gratuitous and false, on account of his own perverse and 
preposterous theory of moral justification."* 

* It u chancterifltie of the church of Rome that while ehe holds the truth, she 
eontrivefl to make it of no effect by her traditions. Thus while she teaches that 
the merit of Christ is the ground of our justification, she makes those merits 
accessible only through her ministrations, and confounds justification and sane- 
tiication. And while she holds the truth as to the nature of Christie satisfac' 
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The Lutheran church held the strictest form of doctrine 
as to the nature of Christ's satisfaction, and as to justifica- 
tion. That church teaches that the sufferings of Christ were 
strictly penal, that his obedience and death made a full and 
proper satisfaction to the law and justice of God, and are 
imputed to the believers as the sole ground of their justifi- 
cation. We cannot swell our article with numerous cita- 
tions in proof of a well known fact In the Apology for 
the Augsburg Confession, p. 93. it is said, << Christus, quia 
sine peccato subiit pcenam peccati, et victima pro nobis fac- 
tusest, sustulit illud jus legis, ne accuset, ne damnet hos qui 
credunt in ipsum, quia ipse est propitiatio pro eis, propter 
quam justi reputantur.'' In the Form of Conconi, it is 
said, << Justitia ilia, quae coram Deo fidei aut credentibus et 
mera gratia imputatur, est obedientia, passio, et resurrectio 
Christi, quibus ille legi nostra causa satisficit et peccata 
nostra expiavit." p. 684. Again,- p. 696. " Humana 
natura sola, sine divinitate, aetemo omnipotent! Deo 
neque obedientia, neque passione pro totius mundi peccatis 
satisfacere valuisset. Divinitas vero sola sine humanitate 
inter Deum et nos medatoris partes impiere non potuisset 
Cum autem . . . obedientia ilia Christi non sit unius 
duntaxat naturae, sed totius personae ; ideo ea est perfec- 
tissima pro humano genere satisfactio et expiatio ; qua 
aeternae et immutabili justitiae divinae . . . satis est 
factum." 

It will not be necessary to prove that the Reformed 
churches held precisely the same doctrine. There was no 
controversy between them and the Lutherans either as to 
the nature of the satisfaction of Christ, or as to justification. 
They differed only as the design of Christ's death, whether 
it had respect equally to all men, or had a special reference 
to his own people, a point which we hope to have room to 
discuss in the sequel of this article. We are now concerned 
only about the nature of the atonement. Bretschneider 
states, in a few words, the common doctrine on this subject 
of the two great divisions of the Protestant world. Aiter 
saying that God, according to that doctrine is immutably 
just, and therefore must punish sin, and yet being immuta- 
bly benevolent, he determined to provide redemption, he pro- 

tion, she chooses to confine it to original and mortal sins, that she may make 
room for her own doctrine of satisfaction by good works and penances. The 
infinite value of the Saviour's merit, she pervcits as a source, whence to derive 
tlw p«wer to grant indulgences, &c. 
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ceeds, « For this it was necessary, 1. that some one in the 
place of men, should fulfil the law which they ought to 
have kept, and 2. that some one should endure the punish- 
ment (Strafen) which they had incurred. This no mere man 
could do, for no man (since all are subject to original sin,) 
could perfectly keep the law, and every man must suffer for 
his own sin. Neither could any divine person accomplish 
the task, since he could not sustain suffering and punishment. 
He alone who is at once God and man, with a human nature 
free from sin, could accomplish the work."* This right- 
eousness, he adds, « God imputes to men as though they 
had wrought it out themselves." 

Against this doctrine of satisfaction to the divine justice 
the Socinians were the first to objectt Under the pressure 
of their objections the Remonstrants in Holland gave way, 
and Grotius in his work, De Satisfactione Christi, though 
defending in the main the Catholic or common doctrine, 
introduced the principle, that the satisfaction of Christ 
was rendered to the governmental justice of God. Very 
far below the doctrine of Grotius, in many important re- 
spects, is the theory of Dr. Beman. In some cases he falls 
even below Socinus. " God as the supreme governor,'* 
he says, « must so conduct all his movements, whether of 
justice or mercy, as to leave on the minds of dependent 
creatures, a deep and just impression, that the penalty of 
the law will be executed, and that the sinner must perish. 
To fix this impression indelibly in the breast of the sin* 
ner, is the object of the atonement.'^ p. 41.t This how- 
ever is probably a lapsus, such an one however, as few 
men could make. He generally includes other intelligent 
creatures. Still, with him, the atonement is a mere method 
of instruction ; a means to exhibit a certain truth for the 
moral restraint or improvement of those to whom it is made 
known. The gratuitous forgiveness of sin, it is said, would 

* Bretschneidei'fl Handbuck der Dogmatik. toI. 2, p^ 266. 

f In the Racovian Catechism, it is asked, ** Did Cbrisfc die that he mighty 
properly speaking, merit oar salvation, or, in like manner, properly speaking, 
discharge the debt doe for our sins? An. Although Christians generally now 
hold that opinion, yet the sentiment is false, erroneous and exceedingly per- 



nicioas.'* 



^ Socinus taught that the atonement was designed 1. To ooofinn the new 
covenant and all its promises, especially those of the pardon of sin, and of eternal 
life. 2. To assure us of the love of God. 3. To induce us to embrace the 
gospel. 4. To encourage us by his example to* trust in God. 5. To abrogate 
the old dispeBsation, dec 
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tend to produce the impression that God was indifferent to 
his law, and that sin might be committed with impunity. 
To counteract that impression, to teach, or declare that sin 
was, in the sight of God, an evil, and would be punished, 
and thus to open a way to exercise mercy, without weaken- 
ing the motive to obedience, is the design of the death of 
Christ. Justice in its "common appropriate sense'' he says, 
« was not satisfied by the atoYiement of Jesus Christ/' p. 
131. " The law, or justice, that is, distributive justice, as 
expressed in the law has received no satisfaction at all." 
p. 133. So far as the atonementf secured the government 
of God from the evils of gratuitous forgiveness, it was a 
satisfaction to his benevolence, but not to justice in any 
other sense, p. 182. It was designed to teach a certain 
truth ; it is " a symbolical and substantive expression of 
God's regard to the moral law." p. 35. " It furnishes an 
expression of his regard for the moral law," and ** evinces 
his determination to punish sin." p. 91. "To fix indelibly 
this impression on the heart of the sinner is the object of the 
atonement." p. 42. 

Our first remark on this subject, after showing, as we 
think we have done, that the whole basis of this theory is 
false, is that it is destitute of any semblance of support from 
scripture. It hardly purports to be any thing more than a 
hypothesis on which to reconcile what the Bible teaches 
with our views of moral government. It is a device to 
make the atonement rational, to explain away the mystery 
which hangs over it, and makes the whole august transac- 
tion perfectly intelligible. Dr. Beman says that the doc- 
trine of the atonement enters " into the very texture of re- 
velation, warp and woof." It is, he says, " the vital prin- 
ciple, in the very heart of the gospel." p. ^2, Surely then 
we have a right to have it treated as " a purely biblical ques- 
tion," as he affirms it to be. Yet in his chapter on the na- 
ture of the atonement, as far as we can find, he refers but 
to one solitary text in the whole Bible! It is a theory 
woven warp and woof out of the understanding, not 
even out of the conscience. The solitary passage which 
Dr. Beman cites as teaching his doctrine is Rom. iiL 25, 
where it is said that God set forth Christ as a propitation 
for our sins, to declare his righteousness. " The object of 
the atonement," he says, " is here stated in explicit terms. 
It was required and made in order to open a consistent 
way for the publication of pardon, or for the exercise of 
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grace to sinners. Its purpose was to declare the righteous- 
ness or moral rectitude and perfection of Grod in dispensing, 
in this instance, with the literal execution of the penalty of 
the law, and in bestowing eternal life upon those who de- 
served to die.'' p. 124, He afterwards, p. 132, says, the 
words just and righteousness as here used have <^ no direct 
reference to law," but express « those principles of virtue 
or benevolence by which we are bound to regulate our 
conduct, and by which God governs the universe." Then 
of course the passage might be rendered, < Christ was set 
forth as a propitiation to declare the benevolence of God, 
that he might be benevolent even in remitting the sins of 
those that believe ;' an interpretation which needs no refu- 
tation. The first remark then to be made on this passage 
is, that it teaches the very reverse of what it is cited to 
prove. Dr. Beman himself says that in their " common 
and appropriate sense," the words just and justice have 
reference to law, and express what he calls distributive jus- 
tice. Then if the language of the apostle is to be taken in 
"common and appropriate sense," it teaches that the pro- 
pitiation of Christ was designed as an exhibition of justice 
in its proper sense ; in order to make it apparent that God 
was just even in remitting sin ; that the demands of justice 
had not been sacrificed, but on the contrary fully satisfied. 
It is only by taking the words in a sense that is inappro- 
priate and unusual, that any other doctrine can be got out 
of the passage. Besides, Dr. Beman's interpretation is not 
only in direct opposition to the common meaning of the 
words, but to the necessary sense of the context. Satisfac- 
tion to justice is the formal idea of a propitiation, and say- 
ing that Christ was a propitiation, is only saying in other 
words, that our sins were laid on him, that he bore the 
chastisement or punishment of our sins, in order that God 
might be just, in justifying those that believe. Again, this 
interpretation is agreeable to the sense in which the words 
just, righteous, righteousness, &c. are familiarly used by 
the apostle. Is God unrighteous, he asks, who taketh ven- 
geance ? Rom. iii. 5. He denounces the divine judgment, 
by saying, God will cut short the work in righteousness. 
Rom. ix. 28. See also 2 Thess. i. 5, 6. The obvious sense 
then of the passage in Romans iii. 25, the opposite to that 
which Dr. Beman gives it.* 

* ** We see ourselves obliged,'' nji Tholuck, <' to admit, in this place, the 
VOL. XVII. — NO. U 13 
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But if we admit that the passage in question does teach 
that the atonement was designed to set forth God's regard 
for the good of the universe, what then ? would it establish 
Dr. Beman's theory ? Far from it. It is one of the most 
common fallacies of theological writers, to seize upon som^ 
one passage, and shutting their eyes on all others, assume 
that it teaches the whole truth on a given subject The 
death of Christ was designed to answer manifold ends, 
more perhaps than it has yet entered into the heart of man 
to imagine. It would be the extreme of folly to take one 
of those ends, and infer that its attainment was its whole 
design, or let us into the full knowledge of its nature. Is 
it not said a hundred times that the death of Christ was^ 
designed to exhibit the love of God ? does this prove that 
it does not display his righteousness ? It is said to declare 
his wisdom ; does that prove it does not display his love ? It 
was designed to bring us imto God, but does that prove it 
was not also an atonement ? It is not by taking any one- 
view, or any one text, that we can arrive at the truth. We 
must have a theory which will embrace all the facts ; a 
doctrine which includes all the revelations God has made 
on this subject. The objection to Dr. Beman's view of the 
design of Christ's death, is not that it is false, but that it is 
defective. It states only a part, and a subordinate part of 
the truth. The atonement is an exhibition of God's pur- 
pose to maintain his law and to inflict its penalty, and thus 
to operate as a restraint and a motive on all intelligent be- 
ings, because it involves the execution of that penalty. It 
is this that gives it all its power. It would be no exhibition 
of justice, if it were not an exercise of justice; it would not 
teach that the penalty of law must be inflicted, unless it 
was inflicted. We hold all the little truth there is in Dr. 
Beman's doctrine, but we hold unspeakably more. 

Our immediate object, however, is to call attention to the 
entire absence of all scriptural support for this theory. We 

idea of distributive justice (vcrgeltende Gerechtigkeit)** He afterwards 8ay» 
that the loss of that idea in theology has occasioned *' unspeakable evil," and 
that the doctrine of atonement " must remain sealed up until it is acknow- 
ledged.** See his Rbmerbrief cd. 1842. He refers with approbation to Us- 
teri's exposition of this passage in his Paulinischer Lehrbegriff. On turning 
to that author we find he says, his object is to prove ** that the representatioii 
contained in Rom. iii. 24, 25, viz. that God, to declare his righteousness, laid 
on Christ the punishment of the sins of men, is the doctrine of Paul " And 
he accordingly goes on to prove it, particularly from Rom. viiL 3. Usteri is 
one of those writers, who do not feel called upon to believe what the acriptare 
teach, though they make it a point of honoar to stato its meaning ftarly. 
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have already shown that the only passage directly referred 
to does not teach what it is cited to prove, and that if it did^ 
it would give no support to the theory built upon it. The 
surprising fact however should be more distinctly noticed, 
that while the Bible is said to be full of the doctrine of 
atonement, scarcely an attempt is made to prove its nature 
from the Bible. Christ is said to be a sacrifice, to bear our 
sins, to be a propitiation, a ransom, &c. &c., but no attempt 
is made to tell us what all this means. There is no exami- 
nation of the terms, no illucidation of the meaning they 
bore in the age of the apostles. The writer does not even 
pretend to found his theory upon them. In the chapter in 
which he gives his own view of the nature of the atone- 
ment, they are scarcely even mentioned. The whole affair 
is a piece of pure Rationalistic speculation, formed on cer- 
tain principles of moral philosophy which have nothing to 
do with the Bible. It is assumed that happiness is the end 
of all things ; that to promote happiness is the essence of 
virtue ; that the prevention of crime, which causes misery, 
is the end of punishment ; that the death of Christ, as it 
tends to prevent crime, supercedes the necessity of pun- 
ishment. There is the theory. And we can hardly avoid 
saying that it has more affinity with Jeremy Bentham, 
and " the greatest happiness" system, than it has with the 
Bible, or with the sympathies of Christians. 

Our next remark on this theory is that it is perfectly arbi- 
trary. The Bible teaches that Christ was a sacrifice, that 
he bore our sins, that the chastisement of our peace was laid 
upon him ; that he propitiated God ; was a ransom ; was 
made sin, that he might be made righteous. These and 
similar statements set forth the nature of the atonement. 
There are many others describing some of its manifold ef- 
fects. It declared the justice of God, exhibited his wisdom, 
set us an example, purifies his people, and in short, glorifies 
God and promotes the best interest of his kingdom. If you 
take in the former statements, there is perfect unity in all 
these representations. The work of Christ is a display of 
the justice and love of God, it leads men to repentance, and 
exerts this moral influence on the universe, because it is a 
satisfaction to divine justice, and answers the demands of his 
law. But if the scriptural account of its nature be rejected, 
then it is a matter to be arbitrarily decided, which of its ef- 
fects shall be selected as determining its character. If Dr. 
Beman says it is an atonement because it expresses God's 
regard to the order and welfare of his government; Socinuii 
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may say, it is an atonement because it assures us of the lore 
of Grod. The one is just as much right as the other ; for 
both are right as far as they go ; but both are arbitrary in 
selecting what suits their taste, or their philosophy, and re- 
jecting all the rest. Dr. Beman does not pretend that his 
doctrine is taught in those passages of scripture which really 
describe the nature of the atonement, neither does Socinus. 
Both say all that is figurative. The one says its nature is to 
be inferred from one of its effects, the other from another ; 
the one considers it as designed mainly to teach God's rectoral 
justice, the other his love. It is perfectly plain that on this 
plan the citadel is surrendered. Dr. Beman can have nothing 
to say to the Socinian, which the Socinian cannot retort on 
Dr. Beman. Both admit that we are saved by the death of 
Christ; the one affirming that it is because it brings us to 
repentance and thus makes our forgiveness consistent with 
the character of God and the interests of his kingdom ; the 
other, that it is because it reconciles forgiveness with the 
good of the universe, in a different way. 

It may also on this ground be made a fair subject of de- 
bate, which view really assigns most importance to the death 
of Christ. Is it clear that fear is more conservative than 
love ? that the exhibition of God's regard to law, would have 
a greater effect in promoting holiness than the exhibition of 
his mercy ? We very much doubt it. Ahd we confess our- 
selves very much at a loss to see, why the Socinian view of 
the design of the Redeemer's death, should be regarded as 
a rejection of the doctrine of atonement, if his death was 
merely designed to exert a conservative influence on the 
moral government of God. Certain it is that this is not the 
doctrine against which the early Socinians contended. 

It is further plain that the principles of interpretation 
which Dr. Beman is obUged to adopt to reconcile his theory 
with the Bible, are all that is wanted to serve the purpose 
of Socinians. They both deny that we are to take the Ian* 
guage of scripture according to.its ^< common and appropri- 
ate sense," and agreeable to the mode of thinking prevalent 
in the age in which it was uttered. The vastly different 
views entertained by Dr. Beman and Socinus as to the per- 
son of Christ, make of course a corresponding difference in 
their whole religious system. But as to the nature of the 
atonement, we have always considered the ground advocated 
by Dr. Beman, as utterly untenable against the arguments 
of Socinians. It is a rejection of the scriptural account, and 
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after that is done, one theory has as much authority as 
another. 

Our third remark is, that this theory besides being inde- 
pendent of scripture, and perfectly arbitrary, is directly op- 
posed to the explicit teaching of the word of God. Be it 
remembered that the Bible is admitted to be full of the doc- 
trine of the atonement ; that it is the great central point in 
the religion of redeemed man. It is also admitted that God 
has revealed not only the fact that we are saved by the obe- 
dience and death of Christ, but also the way in which his 
work is efficacious to that end. The Socinian says, it is by 
its moral effect upon men; Dr. Beman says, it is from its 
tendency to prevent crime and preserve the order of the uni- 
verse ; the common faith of Christendom is, that Ciirist saves 
us by satisfying the demands of law and justice in our stead. 
As the Bible is full of this doctrine it must enable us to de- 
cide which of these views is right, for the Bible was intended 
to teach us the way of salvation. We are taught then first, 
that Christ bore our sins, Heb. ix. 28, 1 Pet. ii. 24, Is. 
liii. 12, &c It cannot be disputed that the usual scriptural 
meaning of the expression, to bear sin, is to bear the punish- 
ment due to sin. Lev. xxii. 9. If they keep not my ordi- 
nance << they shall bear sin for it." Num. xviii. 22, xiv. 33, 
Lev. V. 1, 17. « He is guilty, and shall bear his iniquity." 
£z. xviii. 20. <^ The soul that sinneth it shall die. The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the fa- 
ther bear the iniquity of the son." No one doubts that this 
means, the son shall not be punished for the sins of the father, 
nor the father for the sins of the son. When therefore the 
scriptures say that Christ bore our sins, they say in express 
terms, that he bore the punishment of our sins. This is ren- 
dered the more certain, because he bore them by suffering, 
or by dying ; and because the scriptures express this same 
idea in so many other ways. This account of the nature of the 
atonement is found not only in poetical descriptions of 
Christ's sufferings, but in the most didactic portions of the 
Bible. The language used had an established sense in the 
minds of those to whom it was addressed, who could not fail 
to understand it according to its obvious meaning. That 
meaning, therefore, we are bound, by all sound niles of in- 
terpretation, to believe the sacred writers intended to convey. 
How does Dr. Beman answer this ? Does he attempt to 
show that the phrase << to bear sin" does commonly mean 
to bear the punishment of sin ? or that it has not that mean- 
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jng when used in reference to Christ ? As far as we have 
teen able to find, he contents himself with some general re- 
marks against taking figurative language in its literal sense. 
He subjects the passages, in which the phrase in question 
occurs, to no critical examination. He makes no attempt 
to show that figurative language may not convey a definite 
meaning, or that that meaning is not to be learnt from usage, 
and the known opinions of those to whom it is addres^. 
It is enough for him that he does not like the truth, which 
the passages in question would then teach; that he cannot 
see how the innocent could so take the place of the guilty as 
to bear their punishment ; that he cannot reconcile this doc- 
trine with the justice of God, nor with his views of other 
portions of scripture. In the mean time the plain meaning 
of the scriptures stands, and those who find all other scrip- 
tural representations consistent with that meaning, and to 
whom it is in fact the very ground of their hope towards 
God, will receive it gladly, and in all its simplicity. The 
theory of Dr. Beman, then, which denies that Christ suffered 
the penalty due to our sins, must be admitted to be in direct 
conflict with these express declarations of the word of God.* 
Secondly, the scriptures in order to teach us the nature of 
atonement, says that Christ oflered himself as a sacrifice 
mito God. What then is, according to the scriptures, a sac- 
rifice for sins ? " The essence of a propitiatory sacrifice,'' 
says Storr, « is the forgiveness of sin, through the transfer 
of punishment from the actual offender to another."! The 
moderate Bishop Burnet says, " The notion of an expia- 
tory sacrifice which was then, when the New Testament 
was writ, well understood all the world over, both by 
Jews and gentiles, was this, that the sin of one person was 
transferred on a man or beast, who upon that was devoted 
or ofiered to God, and suflered in the room of the ofiending 

* Prof. Stuart, in hia commentary and Excursus on Heb. ix. 28, says, **7> 
Sear the tins of others, m to bear or endiiro the penally due to them." Hav- 
ing proved this, ho adds, '* The sentiment of the clause then clearly is, that 
Jesus by bis death, (which could take place but once), endured the penalty 
that our sins deserved or bore the sorrows due to us.'' What he further says, 
that the sufferings of Christ were not in all retpectt and considered in eveiy 
point of view, an exact and specific qtiid pro quo, as it regards the penalty 
threatened against sin, that the Saviour did not suffer a guilty cnnsdence, or 
despair, would be pertinent, had he first proved that any respectable body of 
Christians held any such doctrine, or that a guilty conscience, or despair is an 
essential part of the penalty of the law. 

I Zwerk dcs Todes Jesu. § 8. 
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person ; and by this oblation, the punishment of the sin 
being laid on the sacrifice, an expiation was made for sin, 
and the sinner was believed to be reconciled to God."* 
That this is the correct view of the scriptural doctrine con- 
cerning sacrifices, may be inferred, 1. From its being con- 
fessedly the light in which they were generally regarded 
by the Jews and by the whole ancient world, and from its 
being a simple and natural explanation of the service. On 
this hypothesis, every thing is significant and intelligible. 

2. From the express didactic statements of the Bible. The 
life is said to be in the blood, and " I have given it to you 
as an atonement for yomr souls ; for it is the blood that 
maketh atonement for the soul (hfe.) Lev. xvii. 11. The 
very nature of the service then was the substitution of life 
for life. The life forfeited was redeemed by the life paid. 

3. From all the rites connected with the service and all the 
expressions employed concerning it. There was to be con- 
fession of sin, imposition of hands (as expressing the idea 
of transfer and substitution,) the sins were said to be laid 
on the head of the victim, which was then put to death, or, 
as in the case of the scape-goat, dismissed into the wilder- 
ness and another goat sacrificed in its place. All these di- 
rections plainly teach that the nature of expiatory oflerings 
consisted in the substitution of the victim for the offender, 
and in the infliction of the penalty of death incurred by the 
one, upon the other. 4. That this is the scriptural doctrine 
on this subject, is made still plainer by the fact, that all that 
is taught by saying, that the Messiah bore our sins, that 
our iniquities were laid upon him, that he bore our sorrows, 
that the chastisement of our peace was laid on him, is ex- 
pressed by the prophet by saying. He made " his soul an 
o£fering for sin." Then an off*ering for sin, is one on whom 
sin is laid, who bears sins, i. e., as has been shown, the 
penalty due to sin. 5. This view of the subject is further 
confirmed bv a consideration of the efiects ascribed to these 
sacrifices. They made atonement ; they propitiated Grod ; 
they secured the remission of the penalty incurred. When 
an Israelite had committed any offence by which he for- 
feited his standing in the theocracy, (that is, the favour of 
God as his theocratical ruler,) he brought to the priest tlie 
appointed sacrifice, made confession of his sin, the victim 
was slain in his place, and he was restored to his standing, 

* Burnet on the Thirty-nine Arliclct. Article 2. 
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and saved from being cut oflf from his people. These sacri- 
fices always produced these efiiects ; they always secured 
the remission of the theocratical penalty for which they 
were offered and accepted. Whether they secured the for- 
giveness of the soul before God, depended on the state of 
mind of the offerer. Of themselves they had no such effi- 
cacy, since it was impossible that the blood of bulls and 
goats could take away sin. But nothing is plainer from 
scripture, than that the way in which the Israelites obtained 
the remission of the civil or theocratical penalties which they 
had incurred, was intended to teach us how sin is pardoned 
in the sight of God through Jesus Christ. 

If then the Bible, according to tlie almost unanimous 
judgment of Christians, teach that the idea of an expia- 
tory sacrifice, is, that by vicarious punishment justice is 
satisfied and sin forgiven ; if this was the view taken of them 
by Jews and Gentiles, then does the Bible, in so constantly 
representing Christ as a propitiation, as a lamb, as a sacri- 
fice for sin, expressly teach that he bore the penalty due to 
our sins, that he satisfied divine justice, and secured for all 
in whose behalf that sacrifice is accepted, the pardon of sin 
and restoration to the divine favour. To talk of figure here 
is out of the question. Admit that the language is figura- 
tive, the question is what idea was it intended to convey ? 
beyond doubt that which the sacred writers knew with cer- 
tainty would be attached to it, by their immediate readers, 
and which in fact has been attached to it in all ages of the 
church.* To tell a conscience-stricken Israelite that a sac- 
rifice was designed either to impress his own mind, or the 
minds of others with the truth that God is just or benevo- 
lent, would have been a mockery. It was to him an atone- 
ment, a propitiation, a vicarious punishment, or it was no- 
thing. And it is no less a mockery to tell a convinced sin- 
ner, that the death of Christ was designed to lead him to 
repentance, or to preserve the good order of the universe. 
Unless the Redeemer was a sacrifice, on whom our sins 
were laid, who bore the penalty we had incurred, it is, to 

* ^* It is net ponible for U8 to preserve" saj s Bishop Burnet, " any reverrooe 
for the New Testament, or the writers of it, so far as to think them even honest 
men, not to say inspired men, if we can imagine, that in so sacred and import- 
tant a matter they could exceed so much as to represent that a sacrifie« which 
is not truly so. This is a subject which will not bear figures and amplificatioM ; 
it must be treated strictly, and with a just exactness of expression." Bomet 
on the Thirty-Nine Articles, the same page quoted above. 
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such a sinner, no atonement, and no adequate ground of 
confidence toward God.* 

Again, it is a part of the common faith of thp church, that 
Jesus Christ, is a true and proper priest ; that what was 
symboUcal and figurative, with regard to other priests, is 
real as it regards him. He is called a priest ; it is proved 
that he has all the quaHfications for the office, that he was 
divinely appointed, that he performed all its duties, se- 
cures all its benefits, and that his priesthood supercedes 
all others. We are acccordingly commanded to come to 
him in the character of a priest, to commit our souls into 
his hands, that he may reconcile us to God, and make inter- 
cession for us. This is the scriptural method of representing 
the manner in which Christ saves us, and the nature of his 
work. Dr. Beman in his chapter on the << Fact of the Atone- 
ment," which is directed against Socinians, avails himself of 
all the usual sources of scriptural proof, and in the course of 
the chapter is forced to speak of Christ as a sacrifice and a 
Priest. But when he comes to the exposition of his views 
of the nature of the atonement, he finds it expedient and 
even necessary, to leave that mode of representation en- 
tirely out of view. We hear no more of propitiating God, 
of Christ as a sacrifice, of his character as a Priest. It is 
now all moral government, the order and interest of the 
universe, symbolical teaching, exhibition of truth and mo- 

* ** The innate sense of divine justice, which all men possess, demands that 
the sinner shoald receive his due, that the stroke he has given to the law, 
should tecoil upon himself. The deeper his sense of guilt, the less can he be 
satisfied with mere pardon, and the more does he demand punishment, for by 
punishment he is jcstifikd. Whence do we derive his intimate persuasion 
of God's justice ? Not from without ; because men, as empirically guided, 
regard freedom from suffering as the highest good ; it must therefore be im- 
planted in our nature by God himself. The holiness of God, which reveals it- 
self to the sinner by the connexion between suffering and transgrefsion, has 
therefore, a witness for itself in every human breast. Hence, on the one hand, 
Ihe proclamation of pardon and reconciliation, could not satisfy the conscience 
of the sinner, unless his guilt had been atoned for by punishment ; and on the 
other hand, divine love could not offer its blessings to the sinner, unless holiness 
was revealed together with love. It was therefore necessary that suffering com- 
mensurate with the apostacy of man should be endured, which men would im- 
pute to themselves as their own. Such was the suffering, inward and out- 
ward, of the Redeemer. Two things were necessary, 1. That those sufferings 
should correspond to (entsprechen) the greatness of the sin of mankind, 2. 
That the sinner could rightfully impute them to himself.'* Tholvck, Bei- 
lage n. sum Hebraerbrief p. 104. There is more real and precions truth, 
aeooffding to our judgment, in that short paragraph, than in all Dr. Beman's 
book. 
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tives. Why is all this ? Why does not Dr. Beman's doc- 
trine admit of being thrown into the scriptural form ? Why 
must the terms sacrifice, priest, propitiation, be discarded, 
when teaching the nature of the atonement? For the very 
obvious reason that there is an ^entire incongruity between 
his views and the word of God. What has a sacrifice and 
priest to do with governmental display ? This fact alone 
works the condemnation of Dr. Beman's whole theory. 
His plan of salvation, his method of access to God, is ir- 
reconcileable with that presented in the scriptures. There 
we are taught that as the Israelite who had offended, came 
to the priest, who i^made an atonement for him in the ap- 
pointed way, and thus reconciled him to God ; so the peni- 
tent sinner, must come to Christ as his High Priest, who 
satisfies the divine justice by presenting his own merits be- 
fore God, and who ever lives to make intercession for him. 
Would this representation ever lead a human being to ima- 
gine, that Christ merely makes pardon possible, that his 
death was a symbolical lesson to the universe ? According 
to Dr. Beman's theory, Christ is not a Priest. We are un- 
der no necessity of recognising him as such, nor of conmiit- 
ting ourselves into his hands, nor of relying on his merits 
and intercession. A mere possibility of salvation for all 
men is all that Christ has accomplished. But does this 
make him a High Priest, in the scriptural and universally 
received sense, of the term ? 

A third method by which the scriptures teach us the na- 
ture of the atonement, is by express declarations concerning 
the nature of his sufierings, or the immediate design of his 
death. It is expressly taught that his suflFerings were 
penal, that he endured the penalty of the law, and that he 
thus sufi'ered not for himself but for us. This is a point 
about which there is so much strange misconception, that it 
is necessary to explain the meaning of the terms here used. 
The sufierings of rational beings are either calamities, hav- 
ing no reference to sin ; or chastisement designed for the 
improvement of the sufferer ; or penal when designed for 
the satisfaction of justice. Now what is meant by the lan- 
guage above used is, that the sufferings of Christ were not 
mere calamities; neither were they chastisements, (in 
the sense just stated), nor were they simply exemplary, nor 
merely symbolical, designed to teach this or that truth, 
but that they were penal, i. e. designed to satisfy di- 
vine justice. This is the distinctive character assigned to 
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them in scripture. Again, by the penalty of the law is 
meant, that suffering which the law demands as a satisfac- 
tion to justice. It is not any specific kind or degree of suf- 
fering, for it varies both as to degree and kind, in every 
supposable case of its infliction. The sufferings of no two 
men that ever* lived, are precisely alike, in this world or 
the next, unless their constitution, temperament, sins, feel- 
ings, and circumstances were precisely alike, which is ab- 
solutely incredible. The objection therefore started by So- 
cinians, that Christ did not suffer the penalty of the law, 
because he did not suffer remorse, despair, or eternal ban- 
ishment from God, was answered, by cotemporary theolo- 
gians, by denying that those things entered essentially into 
the penalty of the law. That penalty is in scripture called 
death, which includes every kind of evil inflicted by divine 
justice in punishment of sin ; and inasmuch as Christ suf- 
fered such evil, and to such a degree as fully satisfied di- 
vine justice, he suffered what the scriptures call the penalty 
of the law. It is not the nature, but the relation of suffer- 
ings to the law, which give them their distinctive character. 
What degree of suffering the law demands, as it varies in 
every specific case, God only can determine. The suffer- 
ings of Christ were unutterably great ; still with one voice, 
Papists, Lutherans and Reformed, rebutted the objection of 
Socinus, that the transient sufferings of one man could not 
be equivalent to the sufferings due to the sins of men, by 
referring, not to the degree of the Saviour's anguish, as 
equal to the misery due to all for whom he died, but to the 
infinite dignity of his person. It was the Lord of glory 
who was crucified. As the bodily sufferings of a man are 
referred to his whole person, so the scriptures refer the suf- 
ferings of Christ's human nature to his whole person. And 
he was a divine, and not a human person ; but a divine per- 
son with a human nature. This is an awful subject, on 
which all irreverent speculation must be very offensive to 
God. Let it be enough to say with the scriptures that 
Christ suffered the penalty of the law in our stead, and that 
the penalty of the law was that kind and amount of suffer- 
ing, which from such a Person, was a full satisfaction to the 
divine justice. All that our standards say on this point, 
they say wisely, viz. that the Saviour endured the miseries 
of this life, the wrath of God, the accursed death of 
the cross, and continued under the power of death 
for a time. This was the penalty of the law ; for the 
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wrath of God however expressed, constitutes that penalty, 
in its strictest and highest sense. 

That the scriptures do teach that Christ's sufferings were 
penal, has already been proved from those passages in 
which he is said to bear our sins, that our iniquities were 
laid upon him, that he suffered the chastisement of our 
peace, and that as a sacrifice he endured the death which 
we had incurred. The same truth is expressed still more 
explicitly in Gal. iii. 13. The apostle thus argues. The 
law pronounces accursed all who do not obey every com- 
mand ; no man has ever rendered this perfect obedience, 
therefore all men are under the curse ; but Christ has re- 
deemed us from the curse of the law, having been made a 
curse for us. There can be no doubt what the apostle 
means, when he says, that all men are under the curse ; 
nor when he says, cursed is every one who continueth 
not in all things written in the law to do them, neither can 
it be doubted what he means when he says, Christ was 
made a curse. The three expressions, under the curse, ac- 
cursed, and made a curse, cannot mean essential different 
things. If the former mean that we were exposed to the 
penalty, the latter must mean that Christ endured the pen- 
alty. He hath redeemed us from the curse by bearing it 
in our stead.* 

To the same effect the apostle speaks in Rom. viii. 3, 
What the law could not do (i. e. effect the justification of 
men) in that it was weak through the flesh, that Gk>d did, 
having sent his Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, or as a sin-offering, he condemned, i. e. punished sin, 
in the flesh, i. e. in him, who was clothed in our nature. 
This passage, agrees, as to the principal point, with the one 
cited from Galatians. The sentence which we had incurred 
was carried into effect upon the Redeemer, in order that we 
might be delivered from the law under which we were 
justly condemned. In 2 Cor. v. 21, the aposde in ui^ing 
men to be reconciled to God, presents the nature, and mode 
of the atonement, as the ground of his exhortation. " For 

* In this interpretation every modem commentator of whom we hxte any 
knowledge concurs, as for example Koppe, Flatt, Winer, Usteii, Matthias, 
RUckert, De Wette. What the apostle adds in the next verse, *' For it is 
written cursed is everj one that is hung upon a tree," is evidently intended to 
justify from scripture the use of the woid eurte. Those publicly expoeed m 
suffering the sentence of the law, are called cur9ed, hence sanoe Christ, thoa^ 
perfectly holy, did bear the sentence of the law, the word may be properly ap- 
plied to him. 
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he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, that 
we might become the righteousness of God in him." The 
only sense in which Christ, who was free from all sin, 
could be made sin, was by having our sins laid upon him, 
and the only way in which our sins could be laid upon 
him, was by his so assimiing our place as to endure, in our 
stead, the penalty we had incurred. " God made him to be 
sin," says De Wette, " in that he laid on him the pmiish- 
ment of sin." Here again we have precisely the same doc- 
trine, taught under all the other forms of expression already 
considered. Christ was made sin, as we in him are made 
righteousness ; we are justified, he was condemned ; we 
are freed from the penalty, he endured it ; he was treated 
as justice required the sinner to be treated ; we are treated 
according to his merits and not our own deserts. 

Fourthly, there are various other forms under which the 
scriptures set forth the nature of Christ's death which the 
limits of a review forbid our considering. He has re- 
deemed us ; he has purchased us ; he gave himself as a 
ransom, &c. It is readily admitted that all these terms are 
often used in a wide sense, to express the general idea of 
deliverance without reference to the mode by which that 
deliverance is efiected. It cannot however be denied that 
they properly express deliverance by purchase, i. e, by the 
payment of what is considered equivalent to the person or 
thing redeemed. In the Bible it is not simply said that 
Christ has delivered us ; nor is it said he delivered us by 
power, nor by teaching, but by his death, by his own pre- 
cious blood, by giving himself, by being made a curse for 
ns. Such representations cannot fail to convey the idea of 
a redemption in the proper sense of the term, and therefore 
teach the true nature of the atonement We are redeemed; 
that which was given for us was of infinite value. 

If the scriptures thus teach that Christ saves us by 
bearing our sins, or being made a sin-offering in our place, 
then the more general expressions, such as he died for us, 
he gave himself for us, we are saved by his death, his 
blood, his cross, and others of a similar kind, are all to be 
understood in accordance with those more explicit state- 
ments. To the pious reader of the New Testament, there- 
fore, the precious truth that Christ died as our substitute, 
enduring in his own person, the death which we had in- 
curred, redeeming us from die curse by being made a curse 
for us, meets him upon almost every page, and confirms his 
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confidence in the truth and exa)ts his estimate of its value, 
by this frequency of repetition and variety of statement. 

Fifth, there is still another consideration in proof of the 
unscriptural character of Dr. Beman's theory, which is too 
important to be overlooked. The apostle in unfolding the 
plan of redemption proceeds on the assumption that men 
are under a law or covenant which demands perfect obe- 
dience, and which threatens death in case of transgression. 
He then shows that no man, whether Jew or Gentile, can 
fulfil the conditions of that covenant, or so obey the law as 
to claim justification on the ground of his own righteous- 
ness. Still as this law is perfectly righteous, it cannot be 
arbitrarily set aside. What then was to be done ? What 
hope can there be for the salvation of sinners ? The apostle 
answers by saying, that what the law could not do, Tthat 
is, save men,) God has accomplished by the mission ot his 
Son. But how does the Son save us ? This is the very 
question before us. It relates to the nature of the work of 
Christ, which Dr. Beman has undertaken to discuss. Paul's 
answer to that question is, that Christ saves us by being 
made under the law and fulfilling all its demands. He ful- 
filled all righteousness, he knew no sin, he was holy, harm- 
less and separate of sinners. He bore our sins in his own 
body on the tree, and thus endured the death which the 
law threatened against sin. He has thus reedemed us firom 
the law; that is, we are no longer under obligation to 
satisfy, in oiu: own person, its demands, in order to our justi- 
fication. The perfect righteousness of Christ is offered as 
as the ground of justification, and all who accept of that 
righteousness by faith, have it so imputed to them, that 
they can plead it as their own, and God has promised to 
accept it to their salvation. We can hardly persuade our- 
selves that any ordinary reader of the Bible, can deny that 
this is a correct representation of the manner in which Paul 
preached the gospel. It is the burden of all his writings, it 
is the gospel itself as it lay in his mind, and as he presented 
it to others. It is the whole subject of the first eight chap- 
ters of his Epistle to the Romans, and of all the doctrinal 
part of his Epistle to the Galatians. In the former of these 
epistles, he shows that there are but two methods of justifica- 
tion, the one by our own righteousness and the other by the 
righteousness of God. Having shown that no man has or 
can have an adequate righteousness, of his own, he shows 
that the gospel reveals the righteousness of God, that is, the 
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righteousness which is by faith in Jesus Christ, and which 
is upon all them that believe. This righteousness is so com- 
plete, that God is just in justifying those who have the faith 
by which it is received and appropriated. He afterwards 
illustrates this great doctrine of imputed righteousness, by 
a reference to the case of Adam, and shows that as on the 
account of the oflfence of one man, a sentence of condemna- 
tion passed on all men, so on account of the righteousness of 
one man, the free gift of justification has come upon all. As 
by the disobedience of one the many were made sinners, so 
by the obedience of one, the many are made righteous. It is 
involved in all this, that we are no longer under the law, no 
longer subject to its demand of a perfect personal righteous- 
ness but justified by a righteousness, which satisfies its widest 
claims. Hence the apostle so frequently asserts, ye are not 
under the law ; ye are free from the law. But how ? not 
by abrogating the law, or by dispensing with its righteous 
claims, but legally as a woman is free from her husband, 
not by deserting him, not by repudiating his authority, but 
by his ceasing to have any claim to her, which continues 
only so long as he lives. So we are freed from the law by 
the body of Christ, i. e., by his death. He was made under 
the law that he might redeem them who were under the 
law ; he hath redeemed us from its curse by being made a 
curse for us, he has taken away the hand writing which 
was against .us, nailing it to the cross. There is, therefore, 
now no condenmation to those who are in Christ Jesus, be- 
cause we are by this gospel freed from the law and its con- 
demnation. Hence Paul teaches that if righteousness, (that 
is, what satisfies the demands of the law) could have come 
in any other way, Christ is dead in vain. How exclusively 
this righteousness of Christ was the ground of the aposde's 
personal confidence, is plain from his pregnant declaration 
to the Phillippians, that he coimted all things but dung, that 
he might win Christ, and be found in him, not having hi» 
own righteousness, but that which is through the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith. 

With this representation of the plan of salvation. Dr. Be- 
man's theory is utterly irreconcilable. According to his 
theory, the demands of the law have not been satisfied* 
" The relation of the sinner to the curse which this law pro- 
nounces against the transgressor, is legally — ^not evangeli- 
cally — just the same that it was without an atonement." 
^ The law has the same demand upon him, and utters tlie 
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same denunciation of wrath against hinL The law, or jus- 
tice, that is distributive justice, as expressed in the law, 
has received no satisfaction at all," p. 133. What then 
has Christ's atonement done for us ? He has simply opened 
the way for pardon. " All that the atonement has done for 
the sinner," says Dr. Beman, " is to place him within the 
reach of pardon." p. 137. " The way is now open. Mer- 
cy can now operate. The door is open." p. 106. The 
atonement «< was required and made in order to open a 
consistent way for the publication of pardon, or for the 
exercise of grace to sinners." p. 124. 

This theory directly contradicts the apostle's doctrine, 1. 
Because he teaches that Christ was made under the law for 
the purpose of redeeming them that are under the law, and 
that he was made a curse for us. We are therefore deliv- 
ered from the law, as a covenant of works, and are not sub- 
ject to its demands and its curse when united to him. 2. 
Because it virtually denies that Christ wrought out any 
righteousness which is the ground of our justification. He 
merely makes pardon possible, whereas Paul says that by 
his obedience we are made righteous, that we become the 
righteousness of God in him. On this new theory, the lan- 
guage of the apostle, when he speaks of not having his own 
righteousness, but the righteousness which is by £sLith of 
Jesus Christ, is unintelligible. 3. It destroys the very na- 
ture of justification, which is an act of God's, free grace, 
wherein he pardoneth all our sins, and accepteth us as right- 
eous in his sight only for the righteousness of Christ, impu- 
ted unto us, and received by faith alone." But according 
to this theory there is no such thing as justification : we 
are merely pardoned. In scripture, however, and in all 
languages, the ideas of pardon and justification are distinct 
and in a measure opposite.* If we are justified, we are 
declared righteous. That is, it is declared that, as concerns 
us, on some ground or for some reason, the law is satisfied; 
ancf that reason Paul says must either be our own righteous- 
ness, or the righteousness of Christ. Dr. Beman's theory 
admits of no such idea of justification. The sinner is merely 
forgiven, because the death of Christ, prevents such forgive- 
ness doing any harm. This is not what the Bible teaches, 
when it speaks of our being made the righteousness of God 

• ** The word dixaiouv," wy% De Welte, ^ meant not merely negatiTely lo 
pardon / but also affinnttiTely t^ declare righteout,*^ 
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in Christ ; or of his imputing righteousness to us ; or of our 
receiving the gift of righteousness. This is not what the 
convinced sinner needs, to whom, not mere pardon, but 
justification on the ground of a righteousness, which though 
not his own, is his, as wrought out for him and bestowed 
by the free gift of God, is necessary to peace with God. 
Rom. V. 1. 

4. It destroys the nature of justifying faith and deranges 
the whole plan of salvation. In accordance with the scrip- 
tures, faith in Jesus Christ, is, in our standards, declared to 
be a saving grace, whereby we receive and rest upon him 
alone for salvation, as he is offered to us in the gospel. This 
is perfectly natural and intelligible, if Christ is our right- 
eousness. If his work of obedience and death is the sole 
ground of justification before God, then we understand what 
the Bible means by believing upon Christ, putting our trust 
in him, being found in him ; then the phrase, faith of Christ, 
which so often occurs as expressing the idea of a faith of 
which he is the object, has its appropriate meaning. Then 
too we understand what is meant by coming to Christ, re- 
ceiving Christ, putting on Christ, being in Christ. Upon 
Dr. Beman's theory however all this is well nigh unintelli- 
gible. We admit that a vague sense may be put on these 
expressions on any theory of the atonement, even that of 
the Socinians. If the death of Christ is necessary to salva- 
tion, either, as they say, by revealing the love of God, or 
as Dr. Beman says, by revealing his regard for law, then to 
believe in Christ, or to receive Christ, might be said, to 
mean, to believe the trulh that without the revelation made 
by his death, God would not forgive sin. But how far is 
this from being the full and natural import of the terms ! 
Who would ever express mere acquiescence in the fact that 
Christ has made salvation possible, by saying, < I would be 
found in him not having mine own righteousness, but the 
righteousness which is by faith of Jesus Christ?' The fact 
is the Socinian view is in some respects much easier recon- 
ciled with scripture than that of Dr. Beman. The passage 
just quoted, for example, might have this meaning, viz. we 
must have, not the moral excellence which the law can 
give, but that inward righteousness of which faith in Christ 
is the source. This would have some plausibility, but what 
< the righteousness which is by faith of Jesus Christ' can 
mean, as opposed to our own righteousness, on Dr. Beman's 
ground, it is hard to conceive. 
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Again, according to the Bible and the common doctrine 
O'f the church, when a sinner is convinced of his sin and 
misery, of his entire imworthiness in the sight of God, he i» 
to be directed to renounce all dependence upon himself and 
to believe in Christ, that is, to place all his confidence in 
him. But if Christ has only made salvation possible, if 
he has merely brought the sinner within the reach of mercy, 
this is a most unnatural direction. What has the sinner to 
come to Christ for ? Why should he be directed to receive 
or submit to the righteousness of God? Christ has nothing 
to do for him. He has made salvation possible, and his 
work is done ; what the sinner has to do is to submit ta 
God. The way is open, let him lay aside his rebellion, and 
begin to love and serve his maker. Such are the directions^ 
which this theory would lead its advocates to give to those 
who are convinced of their sin and danger. This is not a 
mere imagination, such are the directions, commonly and 
characteristically given by those who adopt Dr. Beman's 
view of the atonement. Christ disappears in a great mea- 
sure from his own gospel. You may take up volume after 
volume of their sermons, and you will find excellent dis- 
courses upon sin, obligation, moral government, regenera- 
tion, divine sovereignty, &c., but the cross is comparatively 
kept out of view. Christ has no immediate work in the 
sinner's salvation ; and accordingly the common directions 
to those who ask, what they must do to be saved, is, 
submit to God, choose him and his service, or something of 
similar import. To such an extreme has this been carried, 
by some whose logical consistency has overcome the influ- 
ence of scriptural language and traditionary instruction^ 
that they have not hesitated to say that the command. Be- 
lieve in Christ, is obsolete. It was the proper test of sub- 
mission in the apostolic age, but in our day, when all men 
recognise Christ as the Messiah, it is altogether inappropri- 
ate. We doubt not that thousands who agree substantially 
with Dr. Beman, would be shocked at this language ; ne- 
vertheless it is the legitimate consequence of his theory. If 
the atonement is a mere governmental display, a mere sym- 
bolical method of instruction, then the command to believe 
in Christ, to come to him, to trust in him and his righteous- 
ness, is not the language in which sinners should be ad- 
dressed. It does not infonn them of the specific thing which 
they must do in order to be saved. Christ has opened the 
door, their business is now inunediately with God. 
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Again, can any reader of the Bible, can any Christian at 
least, doubt thai union with Christ, was to the apostles om; 
of the most important and dearest of all the doctrines of tlie 
gospel ; a doctrine which lay at the root of all the other 
<loctrines of redemption, the foundation of their hopes, the 
source of their spiritual life. But according to the tlieory 
that Christ's death is a mere symbolical method of instruc- 
tion, an expression of a great truth, that it merely opens the 
way for mercy, what can union with Christ mean? In 
what sense are we in him? how are we his members? 
How is it that we die, that we live, that we are to rise from 
the dead in virtue of that union ? What is meant by living 
by faith of which he is the object ? The fact is this theory 
changes the whole nature of the gospel ; every thing is al- 
tered; the nature of faith, the nature of justification, the 
mode of access to God, our relation to Christ, the inward 
exercises of communion with him, so that the Christian 
feels disposed to say with Mary, They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him. 

We do not believe there is truth enough in this theory to 
sustain the life of religion in any man's heart. We have no 
idea that Dr. Beman,"Dr. Cox, or any good man really lives 
by it. The truth, as it is practically embraced and appropria- 
ted by the soul under the influence of the Holy Spirit, is the 
4xuth in the form in which it is presented in the Bible, and 
not as expressed in abstract propositions. It is therefore 
very possible for a man, to adopt theoretically such an ab- 
stract statement of a scriptural doctrine, as really denies its 
nature and destroys its power, and yet that same man may 
receive the truth for his own salvation as it is revealed in the 
Bible. We see daily instances of this in the case of Armin- 
ians, who professedly reject doctrines, w^hich are really in- 
cluded in every prayer they utter. In like manner we be- 
lieve that many who profess to adopt the theory, that the 
death of Christ merely opens the way for mercy, that it is 
only the symbolical expression of a moral truth, deny that 
theory in every act of faith they exercise in Jesus Christ. 
Still the theory is none the less false and dangerous. It has 
its efiect, and just so far as it operates, it tends to destroy 
all true religion. Its tendency, especially in private Chris- 
tians, is counteracted by reading the scriptures and by the 
teaching of the Spirit. But the evil of the constant inculca- 
tion of error and misrepresentation of truth, cannot easily 
be exaggerated. The particular error concerning the na- 
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ture of the atonement inculcated in this book, has, \re be- 
lieve, done more to corrupt religion, and to promote Socin- 
ianism, than any other of the vaunted improvements of 
American theology, which, after all, are but feeble reproduc- 
tions of the rejected errors of the sixteenth and seventeentii 
centuries. 

The doctrine of atonement for which we contend as the 
distinguishing and essential doctrine of the gospel, is, 1. 
That sin for its own sake deserves the wrath and curse of 
God. 2. That God is just, immutably determined, from 
the excellence of his nature to punish sin. 3. That out of 
his sovereign and infinite love, in order to redeem us from 
the law, that is, from its demands and curse, he sent his 
own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, who in his own per* 
son fulfilled those demands, and endured that curse in our 
stead. That his righteousness, or merit, thus wrought out, 
is imputed to every one that believes, to his justification be- 
fore God. This is the doctrine of the church catholic, over- 
laid, corrupted and made of none effect, in the church of 
Rome; disembarrassed, reproduced, and exhibited as the 
doctrine of the Reformation ; in manifold forms since op- 
posed or rejected, but ever virtually embraced and trusted 
in by every sincere child of God. 

What then are the objections to this great doctrine ? The 
first objectionurged by Dr. Beman is, that it involves " a trans- 
fer of moral character between Christ and those for whom 
he died. Christ could not be punished on legal principles, 
until he was guilty in the eye of the law ; and his people 
could not be justified on legal principles, till its penalty was 
literally inflicted. This transfer of character so as to ren- 
der Jesus Christ the sinner, and the soul for whom he died, 
innocent, appears to us without foundation in reason and 
scripture." The objection then is, that the doctrine that 
Christ endured the punishment of our sins, and that we are 
justified by the imputation of his righteousness, involves 
such a transfer of moral character as to render Jesus Christ 
a sinner, and those for whom he died innocent This objec- 
tion is directed not against this or that individual writer, 
but against whole bodies and classes of men, for Dr. Beman 
over and over asserts that there are but two views of the atone* 
ment, the one against which he brings this and other objec- 
tions, and his own governmental theory. We have already 
shown that the former is the common doctrine of all the 
churches of the Reformation. It is against them therefore. 
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this objection is brought. Our first remark on it is, that it is 
the old, often repeated, and often refuted slander of Socinians 
and Papists, the latter corrupting and denying the doctrine 
of their own church. Our second remark is, that it is a 
gross, shocking, and, we are constrained in conscience to 
add, wicked misrepresentation. Dr. Beman betrays his 
want of faith in the truth of the accusation, though he 
makes it against hundreds and thousands of his brethren, 
by saying that a doctrine which represents Jesus Christ as 
a sinner, " appears to us without foundation in reason and 
scripture." ! Shocking blasphemy appears to us without 
foundation ! What man who believed what he said could 
utter such language ? Is this the way in which a doctrine 
which represents the Son of God a sinner, is to be spoken 
of? No, Dr. Beman knew full well, that the doctrine he 
writes against, includes no such blasphemy. He cannot 
be so grossly ignorant as not to know that the distinction 
between the imputation and the infusion of sin and right- 
eousness, is one for which the churches of the Reformation 
contended as for their life ; and that the distinction is plain, 
intelligible, scriptural, and unavoidable. One which he and 
all other men do make, and must make. When the prophet 
says, " The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father," 
does Dr. Beman pretend to believe, that he means that 
the moral character of the father shall not be transferred to 
the son ? that the sin of the one shall not be infused into 
the other ? why then does he pretend to bdieve (for we 
hope it is mere pretence) that when we say, our sins were 
laid on Christ, we teach that our moral character was so 
transferred to him as to render him a sinner ? Our third 
remark is, that the objection is glaringly unjust. We say 
in the very language of scriptures that Christ bore our sins. 
We tell in what sense we understand that language, viz. 
that it means, not that Christ was rendered in moral charac- 
ter a sinner, which is blasphemy, but that he bore the punish- 
ment of our sins, which is the universally admitted meaning 
of the scriptural phrase. We say farther, that by punish- 
ment we mean sufferings judicially inflicted as a satisfaction 
to justice. These things are so plain, they have been so 
often repeated, they so evidently do not involve the shock- 
ing doctrine charged on those who use this language, that 
we can have little respect for the man, who can gravely, 
find tamely repeat the charge, to the prejudice of the truth, 
and to the wounding of his brethren. 
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Dr. Beman's second objection is, that the system he op- 
poses destroys " all mercy in God the Father, in the salva- 
tion of sinners, because it represents God as totally disin- 
clined to the exercise of compassion, till every jot and tittle 
of the legal curse was inflicted. On the same principle 
grace or pardon in the release of the sinner from future 
punishment, would be out of the question ; for what grace 
or pardon, or favour, can there be in the discharge of debtor 
whose demand (debt?) has been cancelled to the uttermost 
farthing?'^ p. 122. This objection is the staple of his book. 
On p. 100 he represents us as teaching that *'the Son of 
God endured the exact amount of suffering due on legal 
principles, to sinners.** On p. 107 he says, "The amount 
of Christ*s sufferings must consequently be the same as the 
aggregate sufferings included in the eternal condemnatiou 
of ail those who are save.d by his merit. . . . The 
agonies which he suffered were equal to the endless misery 
of all those who will be saved by his interposition in their 
behalf.*' On p. 146, he says, "If one soul were to be 
saved by the atonement, Christ must sustain an amount of 
suffering equal to that involved in the eternal condemnation 
of that one soul ; and if a thousand wore to be saved a 
thousand times that amount, and in the same proportion 
for any greater number who are to be rescued from perdi- 
tion and exalted to glory. To this scheme there are insur- 
mountable objections." True enough, but who hold that 
scheme ? Dr. Beman attributes it to all who believe in the 
atonement, and do not adopt his scheme, for he says there 
are but two. This doctrine that the sufferings of Christ 
amounted to the aggregate sufferings of those who are to 
be saved, that he endured just so much for so many, is not 
found in any confession of the Protestant churches, nor in 
the writings of any standard theologian, nor in the recog- 
nised authorities of any church of which we have any 
knowledge. The whole objection is a gross and inexcusa- 
ble misrepresentation.* In a more moderate form it was 
brought forward by the Socinans, and repelled by the writers 
of that and subsequent ages. De Moor is generally re- 
cognised as the theologian of most authority among the 

* There was a little ononymous work called Gethsemane, republished some 
years ago in this country, which taught this quid pro gf/o system of the atone- 
ment. But we do not know a single mm, now of our church who adopted 
the sentiments of that work. 
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churches of Holland, and Turreltin is admitted to be one of 
the strictest of the Geneva school, and they both answer 
this calumny, by denying that according to their doctrine, 
there is any necessity for the assumption that Christ^s suf- 
ferings were equal to the sufierings of all his people. Thus 
Turreltin, after quoting at length the objection from Socinus, 
answers it, first, by showing that the scriptures teach that the 
one death of Christ was a satisfaction for all ; that as bv 
the one sin of Adam, many were made sinners, so by the 
righteousness of Christ, many are made righteous. 2. By 
insisting on the distinction between precuniary and penal sat- 
isfaction. A piece of money in the hand of a king is of no 
more value, than in the hands of a peasant, but the life of a 
king is of more value than that of a peasant, and one com- 
mander is often exchanged for many soldiers. 3. He says 
the adversaries forget that Christ is God, and therefore, 
though his sufferings could not be infinite as they were en- 
dured by his finite nature, they were of infinite value in 
virtue of the infinite dignity of his person. Sin, he says, 
is an infinite evil, because committed against an infinite 
God, through the act of a finite nature. So the sufferings 
of Christ, though endured in his human nature, are of in- 
finite value from the dignity of his person.* 

Dr. Beman, under this head, frequently objects that we 
degrade the atonement into a mere commercial transaction, 
a payment of a debt, which, from the nature of the case ex- 
cludes the idea of free remission. Our first remark on this 
objection is, that the scriptures use this same figure, and 
therefore it is right it should be used. When it is said, 
Christ purchased the church with his own blood, that we 
are redeemed not with corruptible things as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ, such language means 
something. In every metaphor there is a point of compar- 
ison; the essential idea involved in the figure, must be 
found in subject to be illustrated. To purchase is to acquire, 
and to acquire, by giving or doing something which secures 
a title to the thing acquired. When it is said that Christ 
purchased the church, it is certainly meant that he acquired 
it, that it is his, and that by his death he has secured a title 
to it, founded in the justice and promise of God. This does 

* See in the fourth vol. of bis works, the treatise De Satisfactione Ghristi, 
p. 289. The same answer to the same objection may be seen in De Moor» 
Tol. iii. p. 1030. 
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not make redemption a commercial transaction, nor imply 
that thereare not essential points of diversity between acquir- 
ing by money, and acquiring by blood. Hence our second 
remark is, that if Dr. Beman will take up any elementary 
work on theology, he will find the distinction between 
pecuniary and penal satisfaction clearly pointed out, and 
the satisfaction of Christ shown to be of the latter, and not 
of the former kind. 1. In the one, the demand is upon the 
thing due, in the other case it is upon the person of the 
criminal. Hence, 2. The creditor is bound to accept the 
payment of the debt no matter when or by whom offered ; 
whereas in the case of a crime or sin, the sovereign is bound 
neither to provide a substitute nor to accept of one when 
offered. If he does either, it is a matter of grace. 3. Hence 
penal satisfaction does not ipso facto liberate, the acceptance 
is a matter of arrangement or covenant, and the terms of 
that covenant must depend on the will of the parties. Dr. 
Beman lapsed into an important truth, when he said " Christ 
suffered by covenant," p. 98. What that covenant is, we 
learn from scripture, and from the manner in which it is exe- 
cuted. The Bible teaches that, agreeably to that covenant, 
the merits of Christ do not avail to the benefit of his people 
immediately; his children remain under condemnation as 
well as others until they believe ; and when they do be- 
lieve, they receive but the first fruits of their inheritance, 
they are but imperfectly sanctified, and are still subject to 
many evils, but being in a justified state, their sufi'erings 
are chastisements and not punishments, that is, they are 
designed for their own improvement, and not to satisfy jus- 
tice. 

The satisfaxition of Christ therefore being for sin and by 
suflering, is expressly and formally declared not to be of 
the nature of pecuniary satisfaction. The grace of the gos- 
pel is thereby not obscured but rendered the more conspi- 
cuous. God is not rendered merciful by the atonement, (as 
we be slanderously reported, as some afiirm that we say); 
on the contrary, the atonement flows from his infinite love. 
Dr. Beman writes as a Tritheist, or as against Tritheists, 
when he speaks of the work of the Son rendering the Fa- 
ther gracious, and attributes that representation to us. The 
Lord our God is one God. It was his infinite love devised 
the plan of redemption, and it was so devised, that the ex- 
ercise of love should be perfectly consistent with holiness, 
in order that God might be just in justifying sinners. Sure- 
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ly then our doctrine does not obscure the grace of the gos- 
pel, at least as to the origin of the plan of mercy. But it is 
further objected that if Christ rendered a complete satisfac- 
tion to divine justice, then pardon becomes a matter of jus- 
tice and not of grace. Justice to whom ? certainly not to 
the ungodly, the unrighteous, the utterly undeserving, and 
hell-deserving sinner. If Christ suffered by covenant, and 
fulfilled all the conditions of that covenant, then he ac- 
quired a right to its promises. If he purchased his Church 
he has a right to it. If it was promised that for his obe- 
dience to death, he should see of the travail of his soul and 
be satisfied, then he, having done all that was required of 
him, has a rigiit to the promised reward. . But what right 
have we ? None in the world ; we are poor, and blind, 
and miserable, having nothing, meriting nothing, our only 
hope is that we shall be treated, not according to our de- 
serts, but according to the merits of another. 

The objection sounds strange to our ears, coming from 
such a quarter, that we destroy the grace of the gospel. 
What is salvation by grace, if it is not that God of his mere 
good pleasure provided redemption, that he determines of 
his own will who shall be partakers of its benefits ; that 
those who are brought to repentance and faith, are not only 
justified avowedly on the ground of a righteousness which 
' is not their own, but who are made to feel and acknowledge, 
as the very condition of their acceptance, their own ill- 
desert and misery, and who not only owe every thing to 
Christ, but possess every thing simply in virtue of their 
union with him, which union is kept up only by a self-re- 
nouncing, self-emptying faith. The feeblest infant resting 
on its mother^s bosom, a new born lamb carried in the shep- 
herd's arms, might with as much plausibility be suspected 
of doubting the love that sustains them, as the believer in 
Christ's having purchased the church with his own blood, 
of doubting the entire gratuitousness of his own salva- 
tion. 

It would be easy to retort, and show that it is Dr. Beman's 
doctrine that destroys the grace of salvation. If Christ 
only makes pardon possible, if the possibility of forgive- 
ness is all we owe to him, to whom or what do we owe 
heaven ? Is it to ourselves as some of the advocates of his 
doctrine teach ? This is the natural answer. Christ hav- 
ing made pardon possible, then God deals with men ac- 
cording to their works. Whatever answer Dr. Beman 
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himself would give to the above question, it must from the na- 
ture of his system, be tame compared with the answer, which 
flows from the doctrine that we owe the blessed Redeemer, 
not the possibility of pardon merely, but justification, adop* 
tion, sanctification, the resurrection of the body and life 
everlasting. These things, and all the blessedness they in- 
elude or suppose, are not merely rendered possible, but 
actually secured and given for Christ's sake alone; and 
hence the spirits of the just made perfect, whose robes have 
been washed and made white in the blood of the lamb, 
would drown in their thanksgiving to Him that has cleansed 
them from all sin, the whispered acknowledgments of those 
who have nothing for which to give thanks but the possi- 
bility of pardon. 

These objections which Dr. Beman urges in various 
forms throughout his book, are all old, and have been an- 
swered a hundred times. There is indeed one objection 
which is certainly American. It seems there was no econ- 
omy in the atonement. It saved nothing, and gained 
nothing. The atonement it is said is " the grand device of 
heaven for preventing misery and promoting happiness.*'' 
p. 108. And it is triumphantly urged, (through some eight 
pages,) that if Christ suffered as much as the redeemed 
would have endured there is no gain of happiness. It is 
•*a mere quid-pro-quo transaction," p. 111. We have 
already shown that no church, or class of men hold that the 
blessed Redeemer endured as much suffering as the re- 
deemed would have endured. It is a mere misrepresentation. 
But dismissing that point, the objection itself is unworthy of 
a being gifted with a moral sense. Would it be nothing that 
unnumbered millions are saved from sin and made perfect 
in holiness ? Supposing there was no absolute gain as to 
the amount of misery prevented, that Christ had in a few 
years suffered all that finite beings through eternity could 
endure, still would the vast accession to the holy inhabi- 
tants of heaven be nothing ? Does not the Bible say that 
he gave himself for his church, to purify and cleanse it } 
that the promotion of the holiness was the design of his 
death ? Has it come to this, that the theory which makes 
happiness the end of the creation, must represent holiness 
as nothing, not worth giving thanks for, if gained at the 
least expense of happiness ? This gross, epicurean view of 
the sublime and awful mystery of redemption, is a disgrace 
to the age and country that gave it birth. 
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We have thus endeavoured to show that the theory of 
atonement advocated by Dr. Beman, is founded on the false 
assumption that the punishment of sin is for the prevention 
of crime, and not on account of its own intrinsic ill-desert ; 
that it of necessity involves a denial of the justice of God, 
and makes mere happiness the end of creation ; that it is 
destitute of any semblance or pretence of support from the 
scriptures ; tliat it is just as arbitrary, and as much a philo- 
sophical speculation as the Socinian theory, the latter as* 
serting that the design of Christ's death was to display the 
love of God, and thus lead men to repentance ; and the for* 
mer, that it was intended to express his regard for his law, 
and thus act as a motive to obedience. We further en- 
deavoured to prove that the theory is in direct conflict with 
the Bible. The scriptures teach in every possible way, 
that as man was under a law or covenant which requires 
perfect obedience and threatens death in case of transgres- 
sion, the Son of God was born of a woman and made 
under that law, fulfilling its conditions of perfect obedience 
and sustaining its curse for man's redemption. And that 
his righteousness is freely imputed to all those who receive 
and rest upon it by faith. In denying this doctrine, which 
is the common faith of Christendom, Dr. Beman's theory in- 
volves the denial of justification, reducing it to mere pardon ; 
destroys the true doctrine of justifying faith; overlooks the 
union between Christ and his people ; tends to banish Christ 
from view, and to vitiate the very source of all evangehcal 
religion. 

We showed^that his objections to this doctrine, with one 
melancholy exception, were the oft repeated and oft refuted 
calunmies of Socinians ; that the common doctrine does not 
involve the transfer of moral character or represent Christ 
as a sinner ; that so far from obscuring the grace of the 
gospel, or teaching that the atonement is the cause of the 
love of God, it represents it as flowing from that love, and 
presents in the clearest possible light the gratuitous nature 
of salvation. It is of grace that a Saviour was provided ; 
of grace that the benefits of his death are conferred on one 
rather than another. And though we rejoice to know that 
he has acquired a right to his church, having bought it 
with his own , blood, yet his people know, feel, and ac- 
knowledge that to them every tiling is of grace, their voca- 
tion, justification, and final salvation. This is Christianity^ 
a religion, of which Christ is the Alpha and Omega, the 
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first and the last, the author and the finisher, not the mere 
cause of the possibility of pardon. 

Our discussion of the all-important question respecting 
the nature of the atonement, has run out to so great a length, 
that we cannot claim much room for the consideration of 
its extent. Dr. Beman writes on this whole [subject, very 
much as a man might be expected to write against Calvin- 
ism, who got his views of that system, from the furious ha- 
rangues of itinerant Methodist preachers. He quotes no 
authorities, establishes no assertions, but coolly goes on at- 
tributing just what opinions come into his head to those 
against whom he writes. Had he taken up any one au- 
thor, or class of authors, cited from their writings their own 
exhibitions of doctrine, and proceeded to examine them, his 
readers would know what credit to give to his statements. 
He however has preferred to state in general terms that 
there are but two views of the atonement, his own and 
another. That other he then most grievously misrepresents. 
He attributes to all who reject his doctrine, opinions which 
not one in a million of them ever entertained. As far as 
relates to the nature of the atonement, these misrepresenta- 
tions have frtready been pointed out. He commences and 
continues his discussion concerning its extent on the same 
plan. He assumes that the question relates to the limita' 
tion in the very nature of the work of Christ. " If,'* he 
says, " the atonement is to be considered as a Hteral pay- 
ment of a debt, or, in other words, if it consisted in suffering 
the exact penalty of the law, in the room of those who will 
be saved, it is manifest, that it must be limited in its extent. 
In this case it would be a provision which must be regula- 
ted according to the principles of commutative justice. If 
ont soul were to tfe saved " then Christ must suffer so much, 
if a thousand then a thousand times as much," &c. p. 145* 
The opposite doctrine, which he adopts, necessarily leads to 
the conclusion <nhat an atonement sufficient for one, is suffi- 
cient for all," of course those who reject his view, are made 
to hold an insufficient atonement, p. 147. So Dr. Cox, in 
his introductory chapter, speaks of " the limitation of the 
nature" of the atonement, and represents those whom he 
opposes as holding that it is as '< limited in its nature as in 
its application," p. 16, 17. If these gentlemen would take 
the trouble to read a little on this subject they would find 
that this is all a mistake. They are merely beating the 
air. Those who deny that Christ died for Judas as much as 
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lor Paul, for the non-elect as much as for the elect, and who 
maintain that he died strictly and properly only for his own 
people, do not hold that there is any limitation in the na- 
ture of the atonement. They teach as fully as any men, 
that « an atonement sufficient for one is suflicient for all.^' 
It is a simple question relating to the design, and not to the 
nature of Christ's work. That work as far as we know or 
believe, would have been the same, had God purposed 
to save but one soul, or the souls of all mankind. We hold 
that the atonement as to its value is infinite, and as to its 
nature as much adapted to one man as to another, to ail as 
to one. The whole question is, for what purpose did he 
die ? What was the design which God intended to accom- 
plish by his mission and death ? That this is the true state 
of the question, is obvious from the fact, that the Reformed 
and Lutherans do not dilSer at all as to the nature of Christ's 
satisfaction, though they do differ as to its design. Luther- 
ans, as they deny the doctrine of election, deny that the sat- 
isfaction of Christ had special reference to the elect, though 
they are even more strict than the Reformed, in their views 
of the vicarious nature of the atonement,!, e. of the imputation 
of our sins to Christ, and of his obedience to us. Accord- 
ingly in all the early defences of Calvinists, their arguments 
on the necessity, and on the truth or nature of the atone- 
ment, are directed against Socinians, and not against either 
Romanists or Lutherans. But when the question is dis- 
cussed, " For whom did Christ die ?" they address their 
arguments against the latter. Turrettin, for example, in 
the statement of this question, says, " It is not a question 
concerning the value and sufficiency of Christ's death, 
whether it is not, in itself, sufficient for the salvation of all 
men. That is, on both sides, admitted. His death being 
of infinite value, would have been most amply sufficient for 
the redemption of all men, if God had seen fit to extend it 
to all. Hence the common distinction made by the fathers, 
and retained by many theologians, Christ died svfficienily 
for ally efficaciously for the elect, is perfectly true if under- 
stood of the worth of Christ's death, but not so accurate if 
understood of his purpose and design in dying. The ques- 
tion, therefore, properly relates to the purpose of the Father 
in giving his Son, and the intention of the Son in laying 
down his life. Did the Father destine his Son for all and 
every man, and did the Son deliver himself to death with 
the intention of substituting himself in the place of all and 
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every one, in order to make satisfaction and procure salva- 
tion for tliem ? Or, did Christ give himself for the elect 
alone, who were given to him by the Father, and whose 
head he was to be ? The heart of the question, therefore, 
comes to this, not what is tJie iiaiure or efficacy of the 
death of Christ, but what was the design of the Father in 
giving liim up, and the intention of Christ in dying.'** 

The simple statement of our doctrine, therefore, answers 
two thirds of Dr. Bcman's objections against it. This is 
not a statement got up for the occasion, but made a century 
and a half before he was born. There is one view in which 
the question concerning the extent of the atonement is in- 
deed intimately connected with its nature. If any man 
holds the doctrine that the atonement was nothing more 
than a symbolical expression of a truth, and " merely opened 
the door of mercy," there is of course an end to all question 
as to its design. If that be its nature, it can have no more 
reference to the saved than to the lost. And it is probably 
in order to get rid of all difficulty as to the extent of the 
atonement, that many have been led to adopt the above 
mentioned most unscriptural and dangerous view of its na- 
ture. But if the true doctrine concerning the nature of the 
satisfaction is retained, as it was by the Lutherans, and even 
in a great measure by the early Remonstrants, at least by 
Grotius, the question as to its extent, resolves itself into a 
question concerning the purposes of God. It might seem as 
if this were an entirely useless question. The purposes of 
God are not the rule of our duty, and whatever God may 
design to do, we are to act in accordance with his preceptive 
will. Still there is a right and a wrong in every question, 
and what is wrong in relation to one point, must tend to 
produce erroneous views with regard to others. 

Dr. Cox intimates with some truth that the difference of 
opinion on this point, has its origin, or at least implies a dif- 
ference of view as to the order of the divine purposes, p. 18. 
As in fact, however, there is no order of succession in the 
purposes of God, but simply in our mode of conceiving them, 
all his decrees being comprehended in one eternal purpose, 
any question about the order of those decrees, must be a 
question relating to our own thoughts. Those thoughts, 
however, may be confused, contradictory, or lead to conclu- 
sions in conflict with revealed facts. Even this question, 

* Torrettifiy vol. ii. p. 498. 
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therefore, is not without its importance. If the purposes of 
God are all one, any mode of conceiving them which pre- 
vents their being reduced to unity ; which supposes either a 
change, or uncertainty m the divine plan, must be erroneous. 
As it is involved in our idea of God as the intelligent ruler 
of the universe, that he had a design in the creation and re- 
demption of man, all classes of theologians form some theory 
(if that word may be used) of the plan adopted for the ac- 
complishment of that design. According to one system, God 
purposed to create man, to permit the fall, to provide salva- 
tion for all, to give all sufficient grace, to elect to life those 
who improve this grace. This is the scheme of the Remon- 
strants, and of those generally who reject the doctrines of 
election and efficacious grace. According to another system, 
God purposed to create man, to permit the fall, to provide 
for the salvation of all, but foreseeing that none would accept 
of that salvation, he chose some to everlasting life, and 
determined by his effectual grace, to give them faith and 
repentance. This is the scheme proposed by Amyraud, 
Testard, Camero, and other French theologians of the seven- 
teenth century. According to others, God purposed to create 
man, to permit the fall, to choose from (he mass of fallen 
men an innumerable multitude as vessels of mercy, to send 
his Son for their redemption, and with him to give them 
every thing necessary for their salvation. This was the 
common doctrine of all the Reformed churches, from which 
the two former systems were departures. The common New 
School system, adopted in this country, lies between the 
Arminian and the French scheme, containing more truth 
than the former, and less than the latter. 

The question which of these views of the whole plan of 
God's dealings with men, is the most correct, must be de- 
termined, 1. By ascertaining which is most consistent, with 
itself; which best admits of being reduced to one simple 
purpose. It would not be difficult to show that the two 
former include contradictions, and involve the ascription of 
conflicting purposes to God. 2. By ascertaining whi^h is 
most in harmony with the admitted character of God, as in- 
finite, independent, and self-sufficient, of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things. 3. By ascertaining 
which is most consistent with revealed facts. The first, or 
Arminian scheme, breaks down entirely by coming in con- 
flict with the clearly revealed truth of God's sovereignty in 
election, and of conversion by his mighty power, and not by 
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an influence common to all men. Our present business, 
however, is with the two latter schemes, so far as they re- 
late to the design of Christ's death. Was the Son of God 
sent into the world, as Dr. Beman says, merely to make the 
salvation of all men possible, or actually to save all whom 
God had given him? 

Before attempting to answer this question, it is proper to 
remark that Dr. Beman and those who adopt his theory, 
seem constantly disposed to forget that Salvation is by 
Grace. If it is of grace, then it is a matter of grace that 
God provided salvation at all for guilty men. If this is not 
so, the gift of Christ, the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
every other gift requisite for our salvation, are mere matters 
of justice, which it would have been unrighteous to with- 
hold. No man can beheve that, however, without contra- 
dicting every page of the Bible, and the testimony of every 
true Christian. 2. But if God was not bound to save any, 
he is at liberty to save whom he pleases. If he need not 
provide salvation for any, there could be no injustice in pro- 
viding it for some and not for others. If salvation is of 
grace, it is of grace that one and not another is saved. And 
to complain that the mission of Christ was not designed to 
save all, or even that it did not open the door of mercy for 
all, if such were actually the case, would be to complain of 
the gratuitous nature of salvation. And 3. If salvation is 
by grace, then those who are saved, are freely called, justi- 
fied and glorified. The ground of their acceptance, is not 
to be found in them, but in the good pleasure of God. This 
is the plain doctrine of the Bible, to which we must submit; 
and it is so clearly revealed, and so essential to the very 
nature of the gospel, that those who are not willing to be 
saved by grace, cannot be saved at all. 

There is therefore no preliminary presumption against the 
doctrine that the death of Christ had not an equal reference 
to all men, but liad a special relation to his own people. 
The presumption is all the other way. As the whole plan 
of salvation is, according to the apostle, arranged with a 
view "to show the exceeding riches of the grace of God, by 
his kindness towards us,'* that view of the economy of re- 
demption, which renders the grace of God the most conspicu- 
ous, is the most in harmony with its grand design. What 
God's actual purpose was in the mission of his Son, we can 
only learn from his own declarations. He reveals his de- 
signs to us, partly by their execution, and partly by the an- 
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nanciatioii of them in his word. What God does^ is the 
clearest revelation of what be intended to do. Hence if the 
satisfaction of Christ actually saves all men^ it was certainly 
designed to save all men ; but if it saves only a part of the 
human race, it was certainly designed only for a part. It 
cannot be questioned that Christ came to save men from 
their sins, and if we ask, Who he intended to save? we can 
get no better answer than by learning whom he does in fact 
save. If the end of Christ's mission was salvation, it is not 
conceivable that he died equally for all, unless he purposed 
to save all. Dr. Beman, however, denies that the design of 
his mission was salvation, it was merely to make salvation 
possible. 

In assuming this ground, he is guilty of the same one- 
sidedness, the same contracted view, which he exhibits in 
his doctrine concerning the nature of the atonement. It is 
conceded that the work of Christ does lay the foundation 
for the offer of salvation to all men. Dr. Beman hence 
concludes that this was its only end ; that it merely opens 
the way for the general offer of pardon. His theory is de- 
signed to account for one fact, and leaves all the other re- 
vealed facts out of view, and unexplained. The Bible 
teaches, however, a great deal more, in relation to this sub- 
ject, than that one fact. It teaches, 1. That Christ came in 
execution of a purpose ; that he suffered as Dr. Beman 
expresses it, by covenant, and ratified that covenant with 
his own blood. 2. That his mission was the result and 
expression of the highest conceivable love. 3. That, it not 
merely removes obstacles out of the way, but actually se- 
cures the salvation of his people. 4. That it lays the foun- 
dation for a free, full, and unrestrained offer of salvation to 
all men. 5. That it renders just the condemnation of those 
who reject him as their Saviour ; that rejection being right- 
eously the special ground of their condemnation. 

Dr. Beman's theory accords only with the last two facts 
just mentioned. It will account for the general offer of the 
gospel, and for the condemnation of those who reject it, 
but it is inconsistent with all the other facts above stated, 
which are not less clearly revealed, and not less important. 
It overlooks in the first place, the fact that Christ came into 
the world and accomplished the work of redemption, in 
execution of the covenant of grace. The use of such 
words as covenant^ are often convenient, and sometimes 
unavoidable, as a concise method of expressing several 

VOL. XVII. — ^'o. I. 17 
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related truths. Wherever there is a promise by one person 
to another, suspended upon the performance of a condition, 
there is a covenant As therefore, the scriptures expressly 
speak of a promise made to the Son, suspended upon the con* 
dition of his incarnation, obedience, and death, they teach that 
there was a covenant of grace. The promise made to the Re- 
deemer, was that he should see the travail of his soul ; that 
he should have the heathen for his inheritance, and the ut- 
termost parts of the earth for his possession ; that those 
whom the Father had given him should come unto him ; 
that they should all be taught of God, receive the Spirit, 
and be raised up the last day ; that He should be the first- 
born among many brethren, and be highly exalted as the 
head of his people, and far above all principalities and 
powers. It is further expressly taught that he secured all 
these inestirni^le blessings, by his obedience unto death. 
Because he thus humbled himself, God has highly exalted 
him ; on account of the suffering of death, he was crowned 
with glory and honour ; because he made his soul an offer- 
ing for sin, therefore God hath divided to him his portion. 
If these things are so, if Christ had the attainment of these 
blessings, which involve the salvation of his people in view, 
in coming into the- world ; if the accomplishment of this 
work was the object of his mission, then it is a contradiction 
in terms, to say that, as far as the purpose of God and his 
own intention are concerned, he had not a special reference 
to his own people and to their salvation in his death. 
Their salvation was the reward promised, when it was 
said << he shall see his seed,'^ and it was for that recompense 
he died. Dr. Beman's theory denies all this. It assumes 
that his death, his whole work, had no reference to one 
class of men more than to another, to the saved more than 
to the lost. It simply made the pardon of all men possible. 
This is of course a denial, of what Dr. Beman himself, in 
an unguarded hour, admitted, viz. that Christ suffered by co- 
venant. What covenant ? The scriptures make mention of 
no other covenant, in connection with the Redeemer's death, 
than that which included the promise of his people to him 
as a reward, and which was ratified in his blood. Here 
then is one plain, important, revealed fact, which Dr. Be- 
man's theory overlooks and contradicts. If Christ in his 
death had regard to the recompense of reward, and if that 
reward included the holiness and salvation of his people, 
then beyond contradiction, his satisfaction had a special 
reference to them. 
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In the second place, his theory contradicts the plainly 
revealed fact, that the mission and death of Christ are the 
expressions of the highest conceivable love. According to 
Dr. Beman, they are the expression of mere general benevo- 
lence. It is admitted that love was the motive which led to 
the gift of the Son of God. If that love was general benevo- 
lence to all men, then he died for all ; if it was special love 
to his own people, then he died for them. That there is 
such special love in God, is involved in the doctrine of elec- 
tion. According to that doctrine, God of his mere good 
pleasure, before the foundation of the world, chose some to 
everlasting life, and for infinitely wise and holy reasons, 
left others to perish in their sins. To say that the infinite 
love which led to the mission of Christ, was a benevolence 
which had equal regard to these two classes, is to deny the 
doctrine of election. That doctrine, in its very nature sup- 
poses a difference in the regard had for the vessels of mercy, 
and the vessels of wrath; for those in whom God purposed 
to display the riches of his grace, and those on whom he 
designed to show his wrath, and make his power known. 
In teaching this doctrine, therefore, the scriptures teach, 
that besides the benevolence with which God regards all 
men, there is a higher, special, mysterious, unspeakable 
love which he has to his own children. And to this love they 
refer the incarnation and death of the Son of God. The scrip- 
tures are too explicit and too full on this latter point to allow 
of its being questioned. Greater love, said Christ himself, 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. Paul prays that the Ephesians might be strength- 
ened by the Holy Spirit, to be able to comprehend what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and to 
know the love of Christ which passes knowledge. Hereby 
perceive we the love of God, because he laid down his life 
for us. In this we perceive the love of God towards us, 
because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world 
that we might live through him. He that spared not bis 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 
with him freely give us all things. In these and in various 
similar passages, it is distinctly asserted that the love which 
led to the gift of Christ, was not general benevolence, con- 
sistent with the eternal reprobation of its objects, but the 
highest conceivable love, that would spare nothing to se- 
cure the salvation of those on whom it rested. 

Again, it is, with equal explicitness and frequency, asserted, 
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love to his people was the motive of the Son of God, in lay- 
ing down his life. « For their sakes, said the Redeemer, I 
sanctify mysel£" " I am the good shepherd, the good shep- 
herd giveth his life for his sheep/* " I lay down my life for 
my sheep." " Christ loved the church, and gave himself 
for it.'' Do not these passages assert that love for his 
church, his friends, his sheep, was the motive of Christ in 
dying ? When the scriptures divide men into classes, the 
sheep and the goats, the church and those who are not the 
church, and say that love to his sheep, love to his church led 
the Saviour to lay down his life, they expressly assert that 
it was a peculiar love for them, and not a general benevo- 
lence including them and all others alike, that was the mo- 
tive of Christ in laying down his life. Let it be remembered 
that this whole question relates, not to the incidental effects 
of Christ's death, but to his intention in dying. The pas- 
sages above quoted, and the scriptures generally, do then 
teach that besides his general benevolence for men, God 
has a special love for his own people, and that that special 
love, for his own, for his friends, for his sheep, led the 
Saviour to give himself up to death. If this is so, it over- 
turns Dr. Beman's theory, which is in direct conflict with 
this plain and precious truth. It is not that benevolence 
which consists with eternal reprobation, i. e. with the eternal 
purpose to leave men to suffer the just recompense of their 
sins, that led the Father to give up the Son, and the Son to 
assume our nature and die upon the cross. Those who 
admit this, admit all the limitation of the atonement for 
which we contend ; a limitation not as to its nature or value, 
but as to the purpose of God and intention of Christ. Be- 
sides, does it not involve a contradiction, to say that love to 
those whotti God purposed, for wise reasons, not to save, 
was his motive in providing salvation ? Our Saviour teaches 
that the knowledge of the gospel aggravates the guilt and 
consequently the misery of those who reject it; then certain- 
ly, love to them was not the motive which led either to the 
adoption or the proclamation of the scheme of redemption. 
The fact is, this doctrine that Christ died as much for Judas 
as for Paul, is inconsistent with the doctrine of election; and 
the two have never for any length of time been held together. 
Those theologians in the church of Rome, who remained 
faithful to the doctrine of election, also held that the death 
of Christ had special reference to his own people. The 
Lutherans, when they rejected the one doctrine, rejected 
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also the other. So did the Arminians. A few French divines 
endeavoured, by reversing the natural order of the decrees, 
for a time to unite the two ; but the attempt failed. Both 
doctrines were soon rejected. The sovereignty of God, 
election, special love as the motive of redemption, and con- 
sequently a special reference to the elect, in the death of 
Christ, are joined together in the scriptures, and they cannot 
long be separated in the faith of God's people. 

Another revealed fact which Dr. Beman's theory over- 
looks and contradicts, is that Christ's death,not only removes 
obstacles out of the way of the exercise of mercy, but 
actually secures the salvation of his people. It has been 
repeatedly shown that Dr. Beman constantly asserts that 
the only eflfect of the atonement is to bring the sinner within 
the reach of mercy, it merely makes pardon possible. This 
is the only effect claimed for it, and all that can be attributed 
to it on his theory. This however is in direct conflict with 
the scriptures, because they teach that the death of Christ 
renders the salvation of his own people certain. This follows 
from what has already been said. If Christ suffered by 
covenant ; if that covenant promised to him his people as his 
reward and inheritance, on condition of his obedience and 
death, then assuredly when he performed that condition, the 
salvation of all whom the Father had given to him, was 
rendered absolutely certain. Hence, it is said, that he pur- 
chased his church, that is, acquired a right to it. He gave 
himself for his church, that he might purify and cleanse it. 
He came into the world to save his people from their sins. 
He gave himself for our sins thai he might redeem us from 
this present evil world ; or, as elsewhere said, to purify a 
peculiar people unto himself. These and similar declara- 
tions teach that the design of Christ's death, was actually to 
save his people. They are, therefore, so many direct con- 
tradictions of the doctrine, that he merely opened the door 
of mercy. To make salvation possible, is not to save ; to 
make holiness possible, is not to purify; to open the door, is 
not to bring us near to God. 

The scriptures also ascribe effects to the death of Christ, 
irreconcileable with the idea that it is a mere governmental 
display. We are justified by his blood, we thereby obtain re- 
mission of sins, we have peace with God, we are delivered 
from the wrath to come, and obtain eternal redemption. It is 
contrary to all scriptural usage, to bring down all these and 
similar declarations, to mean nothing more than that these 
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blessings are rendered attainable by the work of Christ 
This is not what the words mean. To say that we are jus- 
tified, or reconciled, or cleansed, is not to say that the ob- 
stacles in the way of obtaining the blessings mentioned, are 
merely removed. It is to say that his blood secures those 
blessings; and secures them in the time and way that God has 
appointed. No instance can be produced in which a sacri- 
fice, offered and accepted, is said to propitiate God, and be 
the ground of pardon, when nothing more is meant than 
that the sacrifice renders pardon possible. The meaning 
uniformly is, that it secures and renders it certain. The very 
acceptance of it, is the established way of promising forgive- 
ness to those in whose behalf the sacrifice was offered. Dr. 
Beman's theory, therefore, in attributing so little to the death 
of Christ, contradicts the established meaning of scriptural 
phrases; and is inconsistent with the clearly revealed fact that 
His death makes salvation not only possible, but certain. 

It is further revealed that there is an intimate connection 
between the death of Christ and the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
The Spirit was promised to Christ, to be given to his people. 
The apostle Peter says, He having received the promise of 
the Holy Ghost, hath shed forth this, which ye both see and 
hear. Acts ii. 33. In Tit. iii. 5, 6, God is said to shed on 
us abundantly the Holy Ghost, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. All spiritual blessings are said to be given to us in 
Christ Jesus, Ep. i. 3 ; that is, on account of our union with 
him, a union eternal in the purpose of God, and actual when 
we believe. This union existing in the divine purpose, this 
covenant union, is represented as the ground of the gift of 
regeneration. In Ep. ii. 5, 6, we are said to be quickened 
with Christ, to be raised up in him. This can only mean 
that there is a union between Christ and his people, which 
secures to them that influence by which they are raised from 
spiritual death. If so, then in the covenant to ratify which 
Christ died, it was promised that the Holy Spirit should be 
given to his people, and to secure that promise was one de- 
sign of his death. And consequently all for whom he died 
must receive that Spirit, whose influences were secured by 
his death. He is, therefore, said to have redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, that we might receive the promise of 
the Spirit, Gal. iii. 13, 14. It obviously contradicts this im- 
portant truth, to teach that Christ's death had as much 
reference to one man as another, or that it merely renders 
mercy possible. If Christ suffered by covenant^ and if that 
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covenant included the promise of the Holy Spirit, to teach, 
renew, and sanctify his people, then it cannot be denied that 
those thus taught, renewed and sanctified are those for whom 
he died. 

Dr. Beman's theory, therefore, which denies that the death 
of Christ had a special reference to his own people, is incon- 
sistent with the plainly revealed facts, 1. That he died in 
execution of a covenant in which his people were promised 
to him as his reward, to secure which reward is declared to 
be his specific and immediate design in laying down his life. 

2. That the motive which led to the gift of the Son, and of 
the Son in dying, was not general benevolence, but the 
highest conceivable love, love for his sheep and for his friends. 

3. That the design of his death was not simply to remove 
obstacles out of the way of mercy, but actually to secure 
the salvation of those given to him by the Father; and that 
it does in fact secure for them the gift of the Holy Ghost, and 
consequently justification and eternal life. In other words, 
God having out of his mere good pleasure, elected some to 
everlasting life,did enter into a covenant of grace, to deliver 
them out of the estate of sin and misery, and to bring them 
into an estate of salvation, by a Redeemer. The only Re- 
deemer of God's elect is the Lord Jesus Ctirist, who being 
the eternal Son of God, became man, was made under the 
law, satisfied, by his obedience and death, all its demands, 
and thus fulfilled the conditions of that covenant on which 
the salvation of his people was suspended, and thereby ac« 
quired a right to them as bis stipulated reward. Such was the 
specific design and certain effect of his death. This is the 
plain doctrine of our standards, and as we fully believe, of 
the word of God. 

It will however, doubtless be asked, admitting that our 
doctrine of the atonement does accord with the facts above 
mentioned, can it be reconciled with the no less certain 
facts that the gospel is to be freely offered to all men, and 
that those who reject it, are justly condemned for their un- 
belief? If it cannot, it must be defective. On this score, 
however, we feel no difficulty. 

Our doctrine is, that the Lord Jesus Christ, in order to se^ 
cure the salvation of his people, and with a specific view 
to that end, fulfilled the conditions of the law or covenant 
under which they, and all mankind were placed. TbosQ 
conditions were, perfect obedience, and satismction to divine 
justice, by bearing the penalty threatened against siiu 
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Christ's righteousness, therefore, consists in liis obedience 
and death. That righteousness is precisely what the law 
demands of every sinner, in order to his justification be- 
fore God. It is, therefore, in its nature, adapted to all 
sinners who are under that law. Its nature is not al- 
tered by the fact that it was wrought out for a portion 
only of such sinners, or that it is secured to them by the co- 
venant between the Father and the Son. What is necessary 
for the salvation of one man, is necessary for the salvation of 
another, and of all. The righteousness of Christ, therefore, 
consisting in the obedience and death demanded by the law 
under which all ra5n are placed, is adapted to all men. 
It is also of infinite value, being the righteousness of the 
eternal Son of God, and therefore sufficient for all. On 
these two grounds, its adaptation to all and its sufficiency 
for all, rests the offer made in the gospel to alL With this 
its design has nothing to do ; who are to be saved by it we 
do not know. It is of such a nature and value, that who- 
soever accepts of it, shall be saved. If one of the non-elect 
should believe (though the hypothesis is on various ac- 
counts unreasonable) to him that righteousness would be 
imputed to his salvation. And if one of the elect should 
not believe, or having believed, should apostatize, he would 
certainly perish. These suppositions, are made, simply to 
show that according to our doctrine, the reason why any 
man perishes, is not that there is no righteousness provided 
suitable and adequate to his case, or that it is not freely 
ofiered to all that hear the gospel, but simply because he 
wilfully rejects the proffered salvation. Our doctrine, there- 
fore, provides for the universal offer of the gospel and for 
the righteous condemnation of unbelievers, as thoroughly 
as Dr. Beman's. It opens the door for mercy, as far as 
legal obstructions are concerned, as fully as his ; while it 
meets all the other revealed facts of the case. It is not a 
theory for one fact It includes them all ; the fact that Christ 
died by covenant for his own people; that love for his own 
sheep led him to lay down his life ; that his death renders 
their salvation absolutely certain ; that it opens the way for 
the offer of salvation to all men, and shows the justice of 
the condemnation of unbelief. No man pebishes for the 
WANT OF AN ATONEMENT, is the doctrinc of the Synod of 
Dort ; it is also our doctrine. 

Dr. Cox is pleased to call us " restrictionists." A most inap- 
propriate designation. There is more saving truth in the 
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parings of our doctrine, than in his whole theory. Our 
doctrine contains all the modicum of truth there is in his, 
and it contains unspeakably more. His own theory is the 
most restricted, jejune, meagre, and lifeless, that has ever 
been propounded. It provides for but one fact ; it teaches 
a possible salvation, while it leaves out the very soul of the 
doctrine. It vitiates the essential nature of the atonement, 
makes it a mere governmental display, a symbolical method 
of instruction, in order to do what was better done without 
any such corruption. While we teach that Christ, by really 
obeying the law, and really bearing its penalty, in the place 
of his people, and according to the stipulations of the cove- 
nant of grace, secured the salvation of all whom the Father 
had given him ; and at the same time throws open the 
door of mercy to all who choose to enter it. We retain the 
life-giving doctrine of Christ's union with his own people, 
his obeying and dying in their stead, of his bearing our 
sins, and of our becoming the righteousness of God in him ; 
of the necessity of entire self-renunciation and of simple 
reliance on his righteousness, on the in dwelling of his 
Spirit, and on his strength for our salvation ; while we im- 
pose no restriction on the glorious gospel of the grace of 
God. 

Long as this discussion has become, we have touched 
only what appeared to us, the most important points of the 
controversy, and must leave others unnoticed. We trust 
we have said enough, to show that there is no necessity for 
surrendering the common faith of Christendom, as to the 
nature of the atonement, for the miserable theory pro- 
pounded by Dr. Beman. We cannot close this article 
without a single remark concerning his book itself. It is a 
small volume ; sold at a moderate price, and intended for 
general circulation. It is written in a calm and confident 
spirit, but without force, discrimination, or learning. It is 
the very book to do harm. It presents its readers the 
choice between two doctrines, the one no man can adopt, the 
other is hardly worth accepting. So far as this book is con- 
cerned, the atonement must be rejected either as incredible 
or as worthless. He represents the one doctrine, as teach- 
ing that Christ became personally and morally a sinner, 
that he suffered just what in kind and degree, all his people 
throughout eternity, would have endured, and that they by 
his righteousness became morally iimocent. This view of 
the atonement, no man can believe and be a Christian. His 
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own doctrine makes the atonement a mere symbolical 
method of instruction, and reduces the whole work of Christ 
in this matter, to making pardon possible. This again is a 
doctrine, which we see not how any man can practically 
believe, and be a Christian. The book in itself is of little 
consequence. But from its gross and yet confident misre- 
presentation of the truth, it has more of the power due to 
falsehood, than any book of the kind we know. That Dr. 
Cox, in his Introduction, should applaud such a book, nei- 
ther surprises nor pains us. We are well aware that he 
knows no better. We say this with no feeling of disrespect. 
God gives his gifts, to every one severally as he will. To 
Dr. Cox, he has given many amiable, and some shining 
ones, but it is notorious that neither 2o(p»a nor rvu(ris, is of 
the number. As to the author of the book himself, we 
have no disposition to sit in judgment on his motives. He 
has most grievously misrepresented the truth, whether igno- 
rantly or otherwise, it is not for us to say. 



Art. VI. — jSnctstasis ; or the Doctrine of the Resurrec-- 
tion of the Body^ Rationally and Scripturally consid- 
ered. By George Bush, Professor of Hebrew in the New 
York City University. New York and London. Wiley 
and Putnam. 1845. pp. 396. 

While we regard the doctrine of the resurrection as a 
vital article of religious faith, we are happy in believing 
that its vitality does not reside in any physical theory of the 
resurrection itself With a very indistinct idea, or no idea 
at all, of the nature of the process, we may believe the re- 
vealed doctrine of the resurrection with all assurance, and 
secure, in full, its practical effects. We may believe that 
men live in another world, though we know not how they 
live. We may even believe the doctrine as firmly without 
a knowledge of the physical nature of the fact, as with it 
Such is our actual experience. With no certain knowledge 
of the physical conditions of the life to come, men hold as 
firm a conviction of the doctrine of their future existence^ 
as of the existence of God, or of their own spiritual nature. 
The revelation of the doctrine, therefore, gains its end. It 
gives us the impression that we personally, with the clear 
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Art. V. — Dissertations on the Prophecies relative to the Second 
Coming of Christ. By George Duffield. 

q Dr. Duffield appears as the first conspicuous champion on 
this side of the Atlantic, so far as we know, of that modified form 
of Chiliasm which does not possess in its own absurdities the seeds 
of its own dissolution, and which, therefore, promises to become a 
part of the permanent belief of a portion of Uie American chnxch. 
Rejecting the fanaticism which presumes to fix the precise period 
of the second advent, agreeing with the church in the belief of her 
final triumph and spread through the earth, he still maintains that 
such triumph will be gained only by the visible and corporeal pre- 
sence of Christ on earth. This doctrine he advocates in three 
general parts of his book : first, by laying down the basis of what 
he considers the only literal and sound view of interpretation — 
next, by maintaining that the purest traditions of the church, both 
Jewish and Christian, sustain both his basis and the theory he 
erects upon it — and, finally, that his theory, according with both 
the laws of a sound interpretation and the unanimous voice of 
antiquity, is the only possible doctrine of Scripture. 

The traditionary argument in favor of Chiliasm forms so large 
and so boastful a part of Dr. Duffield's book, and is so often a 
subject of triumphant appeal, that, dismissing for the present the 
other parts of his work, we shall subject this point alone to a rigid 
analysis. We wish to bring to a test the assertions, that the mo- 
dern doctrine of the millennium is but one or two centuries old, 
and that Dr. Whitby was its author. Before we proceed to the 
direct analysis, however, it ipay be well to state how far we agree 
with Dr. Duffield on the three main topics, namely, the millennium, 
the final dissolution, and the advent. 

I. The millennium. — ^Dr. Duffield maintains that it will be the 
closing thousand years of the world, antecedent to the final judg- 
ment ; that the generations of the living and d3^ng nations will 
still continue in the flesh ; and that all will be converted to Christ. 
Dr. Duffield, therefore, believes in the true millennium. 

II. T%e dissolution and renovation of the earth. — ^Dr. Duffield 
believes that the millennium will be preceded by great judgments, 
" by means of volcanic and other fires ;" that Christ will " change 
the geological structure of Jerusalem and its vicinity by a terrible 
earthquake." During the millennium, the earth will have " under- 
gone such a remarkable transformation, by great geological and 
atmospheric changes, as to be denominated a new heaven and a 
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new earth." Without presuming to confirm all the minutiae which 
Dr. Duffield afSrms on these points, we are inclined to belieye the 
truth of his general summary, contained in the last-quoted sentence. 
But these partial and superficial changes before the millennium by 
no means amount to that total abolition of the old and substitution 
of a new sphere which precede the judgment day. Both Peter 
and John, and indeed the whole New Testament, present a heaven, 
not as a refitting of the old earth, but as a new state and sphere, 
substituted for that which has passed away. 

III. The second advent. — Dr. Duffield's great error, involving 
in itself all his other errors, is, that he places the second advent at 
the resurrection of the just, and the glorified kingdom at least one 
thousand years too early. By inserting the second advent and 
final dissolution before the conversion of the world, he cuts off the 
millennium from the present order of things, and renders it a 
separate dispensation. By prefixing the resurrection of the right- 
eous, he pours into the millennium of pure mortals the myriads of 
glorified and immortal saints, thus producing a confused com- 
mingling in the same sphere of beings of a different character. 
By placing over all these the visible and corporeal reign of Christ, 
miraculously producing the conversion of the mortal nations, he 
violates the true nature of God's moral government, representing 
him as irresistibly securing conversion and salvation without any 
real probation. 

Such is, we believe, a fair, though brief, view of Dr. Duffield's 
theory. And at one glance the reader perceives, that if you strike 
out firom his picture of the millennium all the elements properly 
included in the second advent, it leaves the purely terrene millen- 
nium of Dr. Whitby and the church of the present day. Place the 
advent (including, of course, the resurrection of the righteous) at 
the end, and not at the beginning of Dr. Dufiield's millennium, and 
you have just the theory of Whitby. The difference between the 
two doctors, Whitby and Dufiield, is not in regard, then, to the 
true nature of the millennium, but in regard to the true position of 
the second advent. Scripture must ultimately decide where doc- 
tors disagree : but our present appeal is to tradition. 

Dr. Duffield professes to present us, first, the testimonies fur- 
nished by the uninspired Jewish writers anterior to Christ ; and, 
second, the Christian writers of the purest antiquity. And these 
he produces, not as in themselves authority, but as juroof of the 
mode in which the immediate cotemporaries and successors of 
the inspired writers interpreted those sacred documents. With 
regard to the traditions of the Jews, Dr. Duffield boldly claims to 
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** carry tradition b&ck to the very days of Daniel and the prophets 
of the captivity," and to " trace the stream of tradition through two 
channels: — 1. The Jewish, flowing in the testimony of their 
Targums, their apocryphal historians, Sccy down to Christ. 
2. The profane, flowing down through the Gentile nations, in 
the writings of Zoroaster." To this we have also two propo- 
sitions in reply: 1. Dr. DuiSeld cannot produce any Jewish 
tradition reaching with any certainty within centuries of Daniel. 
2. It would be the destruction of his theory if he could. 

Of Dr. Duffield's many Ye.ry remarkable peculiarities of quoting, 
we must animadyert now upon two. The first is, that where the 
antiquity of the author quoted is the very decisive point, he lets 
the question of date pass in a very slovenly and cursory manner. 
The second is, that so self-assured is he that all authorities must 
be in his own favor, that he spreads out quotations before his own 
eyes without any apparent perception that they contradict him to 
the face, and without a word of comment to turn away the point 
of their contradiction. His first quotation, from Esdras, is a fine 
exemplification of both these qualities. 

"The writer of the apocryphal book of 2 Esdras, who was 
captive in the land of the Medes in the reign of Artaxerxes, king 
of Persior—.'^^ Where does Dr. DufiSield find authority for assign- 
ing such antiquity to this very suspicious book ? He does not, and 
we presume he cannot, assign any thing better than the words of 
the forgery itself. Just as if the oath of an impeached witness, 
swearing himself honest, should settle the point of his own veracity. 
Now if Dr. Duffield really believes this book to be thus ancient, be 
ought to place it on a level with the chief of the prophets ; for 
more than one fact is predicted, with more precision and minute- 
ness, by this than by any other prophetic author. Where have the 
name of Jesus, his date, or his death been so specifically and 
numerically predicted as in the following passage ? — " For my son 
Jesus shall be revealed with those that be with him, and they that 
remain shall rejoice, within four hundred years. And after these 
years shall my son Christ die ; and all men that have life." Chap, 
vii, 28, 29. And yet Dr. Dufiield must also hold that this illus- 
trious prophet is an arrant impostor. If we may believe Dr. 
Home, " he pretends to visions and revelations, but they are so 
fanciful, indigested, ridiculous, and absurd, that it is clear the Holy 
Spirit could have no concern in dictating them. He believed that 
the day of judgment was at handj^ and that the souls of good and 
wicked men would all be delivered out of hell after the day of 
judgment. Numerous rabbinical fables occur in this book, par- 
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ticularly the account of the six days' creation, and the story of 
behemoth and leviathan, two monstrous creatures, that are designed 
as a feast for the elect after the day of resurrection,** &c. 

Milman (History of Christianity^ p. 227) says, ^' Many of these 
forged prophetic writings belong to the age of the Antonines, and 
could not emanate from any quarter but that of the more inju- 
dicious and fanatical Christians. The second (apocryphal) book 
of Esdras Is of this character, the work of a Judaizing Christian ; 
it refers distinctly to the reign of the twelve Cesars, and ob- 
scurely intimates in many parts the approaching dissolution of 
the existing order of things." He adds, in a note, " The general 
character of the work, the nationality of the perpetual allusions 
to the history and fortunes of the race of Israel betray the Jew ; 
the passages, chap, ii, 42, 48 ; v, 6 ; vii, 26, 29, are avowed 
Christianity." 

While Moldenhawer, with other critics, believes, as Milman also 
agrees, that the author is a Christian Jew of the second century, 
and Archbishop Lawrence admits that it has been largely interpo- 
lated, but that the remnant, after these have been subtracted, may 
be attributed to some unknown Jew before Christ, Dr. Home de- 
cides, that '' the author of the book is unknovm. Although he 
personates Ezra, it is manifest that he lived long after that cele- 
brated Jewish reformer." Such, therefore, is the author who heads 
Dr. Duffield's cotemporaries with Daniel ! 

We, however, give it up. In deference to Esdras and Dr. Duf- 
field, we will now concede that the former was about cotemporary 
with Daniel. We are, then, not certain that any consistent view 
can be made from his irregular patchwork ; but we will venture to 
maintain that Esdras' doctrine is, — 1 . That there are two advents ; 
in the first of which Christ vrill die, and at the second, he will, 
there having been a universal resurrection, judge mankind. 2. His 
kingdom will be established, the Gentiles gathered, the Jews re- 
stored, and all the elements of a millennium transpire during the 
dispensation of his first advent. 

First advent. — "For my son Jesus shall be revealed, &c. After 
these years shall my son Christ die ; and all men that have life. And 
the world shall be turned into the old silence seven days, like as the first 
beginning: so that no man shaU remain. And after seven days, the 
world that yet awaketh not, shaU be raised up, and that shall die that is 
corrupt. And the earth shall restore those that are asleep in her, 
so shall- the dust those that dwell in silence, and the secret places 
shall deliver those souls that were committed unto them.^ Chap, vii, 
28-32. 
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Second advent. — *^ And the Most High shall appear upon the seat of 
judgment, and misery shall pass away, and the long-suffering shall 
have an end, but judgment only shall remain," &c. Chap, vii, 33, 34. 

We pretend not to know whether, in the first paragraph of the 
above extract, the author means that the whole world shall die 
with Christ after he shall have lived the usual age of man ; or 
whether he should live through the whole long period of his dis- 
pensation, and mankind then die with him ; or whether it only 
means that the whole world, as well as Christ, shall finally die, 
though not at the same time. Certain it is, however, that this 
passage affirms that the resolution of the world into its original 
elements, the death of the whole human race for a given interval, 
and the universal judgment, are all circumstances immediately 
preceding the second advent. 

We are now prepared to present the passage which Dr. 
Duffield quotes ; and we beseech our readers to remark how 
clearly it proves that the restoration of the Jews is to be one 
of the events included in the present or first-advent dispen- 
sation : — 

" This is the meaning of the vision : Whereas thou sawest a man 
coming up from the midst of the sea : the same is he whom God the 
highest hath kept a great season, which by his own self shall deliver 
his creature : <md he shtdl order them that are left behind. And whereas 
thou sawest that out of his mouth there came as a blast of wind, and 
fire, and storm, and that he held neither sword nor any instrument of 
war, but that the rushing in of him destroyed the whole multitude that 
came to subdue him ; this is the interpretation : 

" Behold, the days come, when the Most High will begin to deliver 
them that are upon the eartb. And he shall come to the astonishment 
of them that dwell on the earth. And one shall undertake to fight 
against another, one city against another, one place against another, 
one people against another, and one realm against another. And the 
time shall be when these things shall come to pass, and the signs 
shall happen which I showed thee before, and then shall my Son be 
declared, whom thou sawest as a man ascending. And when all the 
people hear his voice, every man shall in their own land leave the 
battle they have one against another. And an innumerable multitude 
shall be gathered together, as thou sawest them, willing to come and 
to overcome him by fighting. But he shall stand upon the top of the 
mount Sion. And Sion shall come, and shall be showed to all men, 
being prepared and builded, like as thou sawest the hill graven without 
hands. And this my Son shall rebuke the wicked inventions of those 
nations, which for their wicked life are fallen into the tempest ; and 
shall lay before them their evil thoughts, and the torments wherewith 
they shall begin to be tormented, which are like unto a flame : and 
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he shall destroy them withoat labor by the law which is like 
unto fire. 

'* And whereas thou sawest^that he gathered another peaceable mol- 
titude unto him ; those are the ten tribes which were carried away 
prisoners out of their own land in the time of Osea the king, whom 
Salmanaser the king of Assyria led away^ captive, and he carried them 
over the waters, and so came they into another land. But they took 
this counsel among themselves, that they would leave the multitude of 
the heathen, and go forth into a further country, where never mankind 
dwelt, that they might there keep their statutes, which they nev«r kept 
in their own land. And they entered into Euphrates by the narrow 
passages of the river. For the Most High then showed signs for 
them, and held still the flood, till they were passed over. For mrough 
that country there was a great way to go, namely, of a year and a half: 
and the same region is called Arsareth. 

'^ Then dwelt they there until the latter time ; and now when they 
shall begin to come, the Highest shall statf the springs of the stream 
again, that they may go through : therefore sawest thou the multitode 
with peace. But those that be left behind of thy people, are they that 
are found within my borders. Now when he destroyed the multitude 
of the nations that are gathered together, he shall defend his people 
that remain. And then he shall show them great wonders." 2 Esdras 
xiii, 25-50. 

That the events above described are the concomitants of the 
first advent, is plain from the following, among other considera- 
tions : — 1 . First, it was the unanimous doctrine of the whole Jewish 
body that all the circumstances of the millennium should take place 
at Christ's first coming. At his first coming should he establish his 
kingdom, gather the scattered Israelites, and extend the sway of 
righteousness over the whole earth, for the sacred period of a 
thousand years. When Dr. Dufiield quotes this as afibrming that 
these events shall succeed his second, and not his first coming, he 
acts not only without, but against, all probability. 2. This descrip- 
tion of the coming of Christ is evidently a fuller development of 
the appearance of the Lion of the eleventh and twelfth chapters, 
who is expressly explained to be Christ, appearing during the 
fullest power of the Roman eagle ; just as in Daniel, the mountain 
stone strikes, while the metallic image is still standing in strength. 
It must, therefore, designate his first advent. 3. By the extract 
which we have above made from the seventh chapter of 2 Esdras, it 
will be seen that the death " of all men that have life,^ and a 
period of silent chaos,, precede the judgment advent. But it is 
plain that no such events precede the advent here described. On 
the contrary, his dominion should be over the still living men ; 
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'^ he shall order them that are left behind^^ that is, the liriiig snr* 
▼iTors, in contradistinction to those who are dead.* And, accord- 
ingly, it is the still living generations of the ten tribes who are, 
like the Israelites from Egypt, led over every obstacle to the 
Holy Land. 

Equally clear is it, that the call of the Gentiles, described in 
the second chapter, (we omit the passage from necessary brevity,) 
taking place in that kingdom, which was to be established at the 
" end" of the Jewish aujv " world," belongs to the present dispen- 
sation in which we live, in which the millennimn, according to the 
Jews, was to be included, the dispensation, namely, of the first 
advent. We may therefore conclude that, so far as Esdras is con- 
cerned, Dr. Duffield has not traced the traditionary stream quite 
up to Daniel ; and if Esdras be a cotemporary of the prophets, 
his is precisely the millennium of Dr. Whitby and of the general 
church of our day. 

" The book of Tobit," says Dr. DuflSeld, " according to Dr. 
Grray and other critics, was vnritten in Chaldaic, during, or soon 
after, the captivity." And this is the whole of his dissertation to 
authenticate the antiquity of his second authority, which is to carry 
us back to the times of Daniel ! In reply, we may merely say, 
that Home declares that, " concerning the author of the book of 
Tobit, or the time when he flourished, we have no authentic in- 
formation. Moldenhawer is disposed to refer it to t?ie end of the 
first century ; but Jahn, and other critics and commentators, think 
it was written about one hundred and fifty or two hundred years 
before the birth of our Saviour," which would bring it about three 
hundred years after the time of Daniel. 

Be Tobit, however, cotemporary vrith Daniel, his authority is 
all the more fatal to Dr. Duffield. 

" Go into Media, my son, for I surely believe those things which 
Jonas the prophet spake of Nineveh, that it shall be overthrown, and 
that, for a time, peace shall rather be in Media ; and that our brethren 
shall lie scattered in the earth from that good land; and Jerusalem 
shall be desolate, and the house of God in it shall be burned, and shall 
be desolate for a time. And that again, God will have mercy on them 
and bring them again into the land, where they shall build a temple, 

_ 

* That the phrase, ** them that are left behind," designates ^ose genera- 
tions that are still living, in distinction from those who have died, is proved by 
many passages in 2 Esdras. Chap, xiii, 18, '* Now understand I the things 
that are laid up in the latter days, viriach shall happen unto them ; and to those 
that are left behind." Verse 34, ^ They which be left behind are more blessed 
Onn they that be dead." 
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bat not like to the first, until the time of that age be ftdfilled ; and 
afterward they shall return from all places of their captivity, and build 
up Jerusalem gloriously ; and the house of God shall be built in it for 
ever with a glorious building, as the prophets have spoken thereof. 
And ALL NATIONS shoU TURN ond fear the Lord God truly ; and shall 
hury their idols! So shall all nations praise the Lord; and his 
people shall confess God. And all those which love the Lord in truth 
and justice shall rejoice, showing merct to our brethren.** 

Here are a first and a second temple, then a final restoraticm, 
and a glorious building of the house of God in the latter days. 
And this is attended with a millennial conversion of the world ! 
" All nations'* " turn and fear the Lord truly," and " show mercy" 
to the Israelites. And all this in the natural train of providential 
events, preceded by no dissolution of the world or resurrection of 
the dead. If '' all nations" turn from their idols, then all nations 
are still in the flesh. Were there no other document^ this passage 
alone would prove, that so far from having Dr. Whitby for its 
author, the modern doctrine of the millennium, if Dr. Duffield 
date Tobit correctly, is far older than the Christian era ! 

For the antiquity of the book of Wisdom, Dr. Duffield quotes 
only the opinion of Grotius, a commentator, for the soundness of 
whose opinions, as such, we believe Dr. Duffield has little confi- 
dence, and whose opinion on this subject, poorly as it sustains 
Dr. Duffield's high pretensions^ stands, perhaps, alone. Grotius 
places the author of Wisdom somewhere between Ezra and Simon 
the Just ; which, at best, is rather too vague, and rather too late 
for a cotpmporary of Daniel. Critics have, however, decisively 
shown from the use of such words as ore^avT^opeiv, noinrsvuv, 
ayow, a^Xov, that the book is of Greek origin. Jerome, and many 
of the early Christian writers, attributed it to Philo Judsus, a part 
of whose life was cotemporary with that of our Saviour. Modem 
critics, such as Lowth, Home, and Milman, agree that its Platonic 
tinge clearly proves it a production of the school of Alexandrian 
Jews. From this modern and Hellenistic writer, Dr. Duffield 
quotes only the following sentence, in which he understands the 
author as speaking of the righteous dead : — " In the time of their 
visitation, they shall shine and run to and fro like sparks among 
the stuU>le ; they shall judge the nations, and have dominion over 
the people," Wisdom iii, 7, 8. Now although the first four verses 
speak of the souls and the deaths of the righteous, the best com- 
mentators do not so understand the subsequent verses. The 
heading of the chapter, for instance, in our quarto Bibles is as 
follows : — " 1 , The godly are happy in their death, 5. and in their 
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troubles." Milman quotes this Tery passage as an instance in 
which this book contains the doctrines of Philo, (which we shall 
soon explain,) in regard to the future ascendency of the living right- 
eous over the nations of this world. This is confirmed by a sub- 
sequent passage, where the author, personating the man who has 
married Wisdom, says, — " I shall set the people in order, and the 
nations shall be subject unto me ; horrible tyrants shall be afraid 
when they hear my name," &c. 

Dr. Duffield's quotations from the Targums (which were vmtten 
but thirty years before Christ) are confessedly ''general state- 
ments," making more against than for his own views. " Christ 
shall come, whose is the kingdom, and him shall the nations 
serve. — The King, Christ, shall come, whose is the kingdom, 
and all the nations shall be subject unto him." These quotations 
complete the demonstration, under the very eye of Dr. Duffield, 
that it was the unanimous doctrine of the whole Jewish church, 
that the kingdom of Christy which should take in all the nations^ 
should he established^ and triumphant at his first coming. These 
great events, therefore, are a part of the present dispensation, and 
must be completed before his second coming. 

We have thus gone through with all the quotations from Jewish 
writers, for which our author claims any high antiquity, and trust 
we have redeemed our pledge to prove that, 1. Dr. Duffield cannot 
trace the stream of Jewish antiquity to any point near the times 
of Daniel and the captivity. 2. His authorities, if thus ancient, 
are fatal to his own theory. According to those authorities, 
Christ's kingdom is to be established, mankind are to be morally 
regenerated, the Jews are to be restored, and the nations gathered 
into the kingdom of Christ, and all these are to be included within 
the dispensation of his first coming. 

But our readers may ask if this be not our ''private interpreta- 
tion" merely. Is it possible that Dr. Duffield can produce, almost 
without a conmient, extracts like the above, as if they were, of 
course f the very fac simile of his own views ? Must he not be 
conscious of being sustained by the unanimous opinion of the 
learned,^ in giving a sense so contradictory to the letter of his 
quotations ? In reply we shall give an extract from Milman, and 
if the passage from Tobit (a writer, as Dr. Duffield will have it, of 
the time, and using the language of the captivity) proves that not 
all, even of the Eastern Jews, held to a dissolution and resurrection 
previous to the millennium, Milman may give us a view of the 
doctrines upon these points of the Western Jews, who had never 
been completely imbued with Oriental influences :*- 
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" We pan from die rich imperscmalioiis, the fantastic, but ezpreaniye 
sywhohc fonns of the East, to the colder and clearer light of Grecian 
philosophy, with which the Western Jews, especially in Alexandria, 
had endeavored to associate their own religious truths. — The Alexan- 
drian notions of the days of the Messiah are faintly shadowed out in 
the book ' of the Wisdom of Solomon,' in terms whicl} occasionally 
remind us of some which occur in the New Testament. The right- 
eous Jews, on account of their acknowledged moral and religious 
superiority, were to ' judge all nations,' and < have dominion over all 
people.' But the more perfect development of these views is to be 
found in the works of Philo. This writer, who, however inclined to 
soar into the cloudy realms of mysticism, often rests in the middle 
regions of the moral sublime, and abounds in passages which would 
scarcely do discredit to his Athenian master, had arrayed a splendid 
vision of the perfectibility of human nature, in which his own nation 
was to take the most distinguished part. From them, knowledge and 
virtue were to emanate through the universal race of man. The whoi.e 
WORLD, convinced at length of the moral superiority of the Mosaic 
institutes, interpreted, it is true, upon the allegorical S3rstem, and so 
harmonized with the sublimest Platonism of the Greeks, was to submit 
in voluntary homage, and render their aUegiance to the great religious 
teachers and exan^les of mankind. The Jews themselves, thus sud- 
denly regenerated to more than the primitive purity and loftiness of 
their law, (in which the divine reason, the Logos, was, as it were, 
imbodied,) were to gather together from all quarters, and under the 
guidance of a more than human being, unseen to all eyes but those of 
the favored nation, (such was the only vestige of the Messiah,) to re- 
assemble in their native land. There the great era of virtue, and 
peace, and abundance, productiveness of the soil, prolificness in the 
people, in short, of all the blessings pronounced in the book of Deute- 
ronomy, was to commence and endure for ever."-^fff^^. of Christianity, 
chap. ii. 

We may conclude this part of our subject by remarking, that to 
the Graeco-Judaic school of Jews are attributed most of the books 
of the Apocr3rpha, those indeed from which Dr. Dnffield has made 
bis quotations ; that by them was the Septuagint, the version com- 
monly used by our Lord and his apostles, translated ; and that the 
intercommunity between both classes of Jews in the time of early 
Christianity was abundant. The doctrine of the final moral re- 
generation of the world was therefore by no means, ancieiptly, an 
unknown tenet, at least to the Western Jews * 

* PlentifU specimeiiB of the coincidences between Philo and St. John are 
produced by Dr. Clarke on John i. These are certainly too strikiiig to admit 
a doubt of some sort of community between the minds of the two writers. If 
we may suppose that St. John appropriated the term Logos, as well known to 
his cotemporaries, to a Christian use, if he spent his latter days at the Greek 
city of Ephesos, and wrole his Apocaljpee v^Km the Greek isle of P^itmos, 
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Dr. Duffield '^ haTingf' (in his own estimation) ** traced the chain 
of tradition from the days of Daniel down through the Jewish 
church/' proceeds next to trace the same chain, from the same 
point, through a Gentile medium. First, he, considers it a settled 
point, that the Persian Zoroaster was a '' senrant of the prophet 
Daniel;" he next adduces from **his Zend Ayesta" certain ex<^ 
tracts, which he has found quoted in the Christology of Dr. 
Hengstenberg. 

Into the very obscure question, how far the Jewish dogmas, and 
even the sacral writings themselres, haye been tinged with color* 
ings borrowed from Oriental sources, had we the limits, we should 
not haye the boldness to enter. The idea, howeyer, that any part 
of the Zoroastrian system was borrowed from the prophets, es- 
pecially so late as the prophet Daniel, has many formidable diffi- 
culties in point of fact, and able opponents in point of learning, to 
oyercome. Notwithstanding the support of Dr. Prideaux, and the 
unhesitating assumption of Dr. Duffield, it is opposed by such 
authorities as Moyle, Gibbon, Heeren, Dr. Hales, Milman, 
Tholuck, and Hengstenberg. Gibbon, whom perhaps we, as 
well as Dr. Duffield, may be allowed to quote, says,— ^' Hyde and 
Prideaux, working up the Persian legends and their own conjec- 
tures into a yery agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as a cotem- 
porary of Darius Hystaspes. But it is sufficient to obserye, that 
the Greek writers who liyed almost in the age of Darius, agree in 
placing the era of Zoroaster ihany hundred or eyen thousand years 
before their own time." Milman remarks, — "In fact, there is 
such an originality and completeness in the Zoroastrian system ; 
and in its leading principles it departs so widely frt>m the ancient 
and simple theism of the Jews, as clearly to indicate an independent 
and peculiar source^ at least in its more perfect deyelopment." 

It is most unfortunate, therefore, at first start, that the Jewish 
origin of Dr. Duffield's quotations from Zoroaster's Zend Ayesta 
(if it be his) is more than questionable. 

But admitting, for the present moment, their Jewish origin, these 

we cannot doubt that he was acquainted both with the phraseology and doc- 
trines of the Grsco-Jndaio school. He Qould not, therefore, be ignorant of 
their Tiew of the ultimate moral regeneration of the world. Nor can we per- 
suade ourBeWes to suppress the suggestion, that in Rer. xx he takes the 
Judaic round period of a thousand years, places it before the resurrection, and 
uses the word souls of the martyrs to indicate their spiritual reign. It would 
be equiralent to saying, — You Jews hold the millennium to occupy the entire 
Messianic dispensation, that it is after the resurrection, and of the body. I 
tell you it closes that dispensation, is before the resurrection, and is the reign 
of glorified maitjrred so^ orer the yet liyiag nslioDS of tlie woild. 
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extracts, not as Dr. Duffield, but as Hengstenberg quotes them, 
afford but slight support to our author's theory. In Dr. Hengsten- 
berg's first extract (which Dr. Duffield does not give) is described 
the coming, in the latter days, of two illustrious persons, by whom 
is effected the conversion of the world. If we suppose the latter 
of these two persons to be oin: Saviour, and the former his illus- 
trious harbinger, the Elias of prophecy, the Baptist of the Gospels, 
the coincidence indeed seems almost prophetic : — " Zoroaster re- 
lates, in the book of Zend Avesta, that in the last time a man shall 
appear, named Oschanderbega, that is, Man of the world. He 
will adorn the world with religion and righteousness. During his 
time, Peetiarch also will appear, and greatly injure the interests 
of his kingdom for twenty years. Afterward Osiderbega will 
manifest himself to the inhabitants of the world, promote right- 
eousness, destroy iniquity, and restore the ancient order of things. 
Kings shall obey him, and all his undertakings shall prosper. He 
will give the victory to true religion. In his times, rest and peace 
shall prevail, all dissensions cease, and all grievances be done 
away." It will be seen that this extract sustains the view that 
the millennium will belong to the first advent of the Redeemer. 
Two other extracts there are from the Zend Avesta, which 
mention three great deliverers. The first extract reads thus : — 

" Oschederbami and Oschedermah first appear with great and super- 
natural powers, and effect the conversion of a large portion of manlund. 
At last Sosiosch, the greatest of the three, makes his appearance. 
Under him follows the resurrection. He will judge the quick and 
dead, give new glory to the earth, and remove from a world of sorrows 
the germ of evil." — Zendav. Vendidady 19, ii, 375. 

It is not here said that a reformation of mankind succeeds the 
advent of Sosiosch ; on the contrary, whatever of conversion there 
is, is the result of the previous advents. Under Sosiosch take 
place the resurrection, geological renovation, and judgment ; of 
which a more explicit account is given in the second extract : — 

*' All the dead, as they had died, great or small, shall drink thereof^ 
(of Sosiosch's liquor,) and Uoe again. And, finally, at the command 
of the righteous Judge, Ormuzd, Sosiosch will, from an elevated place, 
render all men what their deeds deserve. The dwelling place of the 
pure will be the splendid Gorottman. Ormuzd himself will take their 
bodies to his presence on high." 

We will not positively affirm that our understanding of these 
two extracts is absolutely certain ; nor have we at hand the means 
either of verifying or correcting it ; nor indeed does the fact either 
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way ultimately much affect our argument ; but our conatruction 
seems at least as plausible as Dr. Duffield's. In the first of the 
two, the resurrection, renovation of the earth, and final judgment, 
are said to take place at the advent of Sosiosch ; in the second, it 
is said, that at that resurrection and judgment of the whole human 
race, they will be translated to a region of exalted bliss ; but in 
neither do we very clearly find any millennial personal reign of 
Sosiosch mentioned, intervening upon the renewed earth between 
the advent, and the final judgment and reward. Until such a 
mention is found, Zoroaster is rather an opponent than an advocate 
of Dr. Duffield. 

Most unfortunate, perhaps, of all Dr. Dufiield's efforts at quota- 
tion, is tliat in which he represents Dr. Hengstenberg as maintain- 
ing the derivation of Zoroastrianism from the Jewish prophets. 
Hengstenberg says that the above extracts, and some others, indi- 
cate a superhuman origin ; and Dr. Dufiield affirms that he means 
that they were stolen from the Jews. Says Hengstenberg, — " If 
we leave out of view the division among three persons of that 
which belongs only to one, analogous to which is the notion of 
two Messiahs among the later Jews and Samaritans^ we shall not 
fail to perceive the coincidence of this expectation with the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament and the fulfillment, and shall not be 
disposed to ascribe it to any mere human origin.'^ To this Dr. 
Duffield subjoins, in language rather bluff,—" He means that it is 
the truths of revelation which Zoroaster, that successful impostor, 
stole from the Jewish prophets, adulterated and worked up in 
his own splendid and artful imposition of a false reUgion." 
Now, if Hengstenberg meant this, it is a pity that in the very 
pages from which the above extracts were made, he should have 
said precisely the reverse ; and if Dr. Duffield really supposed 
such to be his meaningy it is a pity that he could not find a quota- 
tion where such was his language. 

Hengstenberg, in the introduction to his Christology, after having 
reviewed God's preparation, by revelation and prophecy, of the 
Jewish nation for the coming of the Messiah, next proceeds to give 
a view of the expectations of such a redemption among the heathen 
nations. With regard to the Persians and Greeks, he maintains 
that those expectations found to exist among them were produced 
by ^* original revelation^^ whereas, on the contrary, among the 
Romans, the similar ideas were derived from the Jews. After 
stating, (p. 13,) that immediately after the fall, "God was pleased 
to make known that great salvation firom the consequences of the 
first transgression, which should be accomplished in future times," 
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he adds, (p. 14,) '' The knowledge of this original revelation is 
not entirely lost, even among heathen nations." After admitting 
that this idea was pushed by many to extremes, he still claims 
that " much, however, remains of so definite a character, that in 
all probability it was derived, from an ancient revehxtion^^ &c. 
*' This is particularly the case with the doctrines of the Persians 
on this subject," &c. Hengstenberg then proceeds to spread over 
several pages (14-16) the proofs, that the great oracle of the Per- 
sians, Zoroaster, and his followers, abounded with anticipations 
of a future redemption. Among these are the passages which Dr. 
Duffield extracts ; and finally comes that sentence, which termi- 
nates with a repetition of the idea, that these expectations probably 
originated from the. aforesaid divine source. When Hengstenberg 
arrives, however, at the Romans, he decides (pp. 17, 18) that, 
''upon a close examination, it becomes exceedingly doubtful 
whether they were derived from an original reveUUion ;^^ and he 
adds, '' The Jewish origin of these ideas is obvious.''^ So clear 
is it that Hengstenberg does not style Zoroaster a " successful im- 
postor," nor ''mean" that he *^ stole from the Jewish prophets." 
We may safely conclude, therefore, that even admitting that 
Zoroastrianism taught the doctrines of the Chiliasts, it cannot be 
regarded as a cotemporary commentary upon the Jevrish prophets, 
but must be considered as a dim and distorted refraction of a ray 
^f revelation glimmering through the darkness of ages. 

Having traced the doctrines, as presented in the passages from 
&e Apocrypha, more particularly of the Western Jews, and shown 
how decisive is their testimony in favor of a terrene millennium, 
we are now prepared to discuss the dogmas of those Jews of the 
captivity, who were more exposed to the influence of Oriental 
jeligious views. And here we find at once revealed to our view 
l>oth the full Jewish belief of those notions which lie at the founda- 
tion of Dr. Duffield's pre-millennial advent, and the full proof that, 
so far firom having been exported from Judaism into Orientalism, 
those dogmas are of Persian, and not of Jewish or prophetic 
origin. Their view may be briefly stated of the events which 
should aUend the Me^iah's first coming and dispensation. The 
Christian dispensation, (that in which we are now living,) accord- 
ing to the Eastern Jews, would be the last thousand years of the 
world, the sabbath of the great mundane week ; it would be pre- 
ceded by the renovation and righteous resurrection, attended with 
the extermination of the Gentile nations, and closed with the final 
consummation and eternal state. Such being the Perso-Judaic 
theory of notions, we may justly and seriously ask of Dr. Dufiield, 
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and of any other Chiliast, What are such palpable '' fables of Jewish 
dotage," 80 fundamentally contradicted by the whole structure of 
facts which make up the Christian history and system, worth, 
either for or against any Christian doctrine or interpretation? The 
very first and fundamental fact, that the kingdom of Christ is to be 
established at his first coming, Dr. Duffield is obliged to contra- 
dict ; the Messiah's dispensation was to be but one thousand years, 
being filled with the millennium proper, and this he must contra- 
dict ; the resurrection of all the just was to have taken place at 
Christ's first coming, and this he must contradict ; the dissolution 
of the world was to take place, not in 1843, but just 1843 years 
ago, and this he must contradict ; and thus, after Dr. Dufiield has 
impeached his own witness until he is fairly riddled and rent to 
very tatters, with what conscience can he patch up the remnant 
of rags, and present that efiGigy as a witness worthy a moment's 
notice ? 

But it is truly remarkable, that the very remnant which speaks 
nAost favorably for Dr. Duffield's pre-millennial advent, is just that 
part which is most clearly traceable to a Gentile source. The 
notion that the final thousand years of the world are to be preceded 
by the renovation and righteous resurrection^ wrenched from its 
associate accompaniments, is the supposed stronghold in tradition 
of Chiliasm. And this doctrine is one of the most palpable pla- 
giarisms of Rabbinism firom Zoroastrianism. To prove this, ve 
shall select an authority unquestionable in point of eruditioiv 
namely, Dr. Hales' celebrated Analysis of Chronology, and still 
more unexceptionable in point of candor, for Dr. Hales is himself 
a thorough-going Chiliast. His dissertation upon Persian Mytho* 
logy may be found in his fourth volume, (pp. 29-33,) firom which 
we make the following extract : — 

"The fabulous ages of Asiatic mythology stretch far beyond the 
creation of man. The world is supposed to have been repeatedly 
peopled by creatures of different formation; who wejre successively 
annihilated, or banished for disobedience to the Supreme Being. An 
Eastend romance, entitled Caherman Name, or ' CaJiennan's Histovy,' 
introduces that hero in conversation with the monstrous bird or grifmi, 
Simurgh, who tells him that she had already Ifved to see the earth 
seven times filled with creatures, and seven times reduced to a perfect 
void. That the age cf Adam toould last seven thousand years ; when 
the present race of men would be extinguished, and their place sup- 
plied by creatures of another form and more perfect nature, with whom 
the woild would end. She declared she had seen twelve periods, 
each of seven thousand years; but was denied the knowledge of tlie 
term of her own existence. And Sadi, a Pendan moralist of the finst 
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class, pndses Prondence for providing so bonntifiilly for all his crea- 
tures, that even the Simurgh, notwithstanding her immense size, finds 
on the mountains of Kaf sufficient for her suhsistence." 

" In this Persian tale toe trace the Jevoish legend of the seven mUlen' 
nary ages of the world ;* the Babylonian and Cumean Sybils' ages of 
the world and restoration of the golden age, recorded in Hesiod, Virgil, 
and Ovid ; and the several Hindoo Avatars, or successive transforma- 
tions of Vishnou, in the Asiatic researches." 

After giving an account of their stupendous system of romantic 
beings, Dr. Hales adds, — 

*' These peris and dives, the friends and foes of mankind, and all 
the machinery of their conflicts, seem to have furnished the ground- 
work of the prevalent notion of good and bad demons, of gods and 
giants, that pervade the whole of Eastern and Western romance. We 
find them in Jewish, Indian, Grecian, and Roman mythology. The 
apocryphal book of Tobit, written during or after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, introduces Raphael, the guardian of Tobias, the wicked spirit, 
Asmodeus, who was fond of Sarah, and destroyed her seven husbands 
on the wedding nights," &c. 

From the Sadder, another work attributed, though, of course, 
with little certainty, to Zoroaster himself, Dr. Hales makes the 
following extract : — 

'* In our (Magian) religion it is held for certain that God spake thus 
to Zoroaster : ' I created thee in the middle of the world's course ; 
namely, from the age of Keiomaras to thine age are three thousand 
years ; and from thine to the resurrection^ three thousand years more J " 

Now when we consider the primitive character of this legend of 
the great week of seven millennial ages ; when we find it deeply 

* Biidrash Tillin on Psa. xc, 15, — " How many are the days of the Mes- 
siah t Rab. Eliezer, the son of R. Jose, of Galilee, said. The days of the 
Messiah are a thousand years." Sanhedrin, fol. 92, 1, edited by Aruch, 
says, — ^^ There is a tradition of the house of Ellas, that the righteous, whom 
the blessed God shall raise, shall not retom to the dust again but for the space 
of a thousand years, in which the blessed God shall renew the world," &c.— 
Dr. Clarke on Rev. xx. 

Said Rabbi Ejitina, — ^^ Six thousand years stands the world, and for one 
thousand years it shall be desolated ; concemiDg which it is said, ' And the 
Lord shall be exalted in that day.' " — Mede. 

'* It was a conunonly received notion that the world was to last ia its pre- 
sent state six thousand years, and in the seventh should be renewed." — Dr. 
Duffield. 

To prove the foreign origin of this idea, it is only necessary to mention that 
it is a perfeoily isolated notion, of which the Old Testament writers and the 
iospized age are perfectly clear, no way interlaced with their system, bat 
testing in the later post captioUaUm traditiotts. 
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imbedded in this stupendous and original fountain of in3rthical tra- 
dition, from which nearly all nations have drawn ; when we find 
it wholly unrecc^ized, €is if unknoum by the inspired Old Tester 
ment writers^ and only floating among the reveries of rabbinical 
dreamers ; and when we find it wholly a stranger to the literature 
and theology of the Western Graeco-Judaic school, we cannot but 
feel that Rabbi Ketina's great mundane week was really appro- 
priated from the big bird Simurgh.* 

We have now done with Dr. Duffield's traditionary testimony, 
drawn from both Jews and Gentiles anterior to our Saviour. All 
that is genuinely Jewish sustains the doctrine that mankind in the 
latter generations of the world will be converted to the truth ; all 
that asserts that the resurrection and dissolution of the world will 
precede that state of things, is traceable to a foreign, a spurious, a 
fabulous source. The naked testimony of pure Judaism, so far as 
it can be ascertained, is in favor of the modern doctrine of the 
millennium antecedent to the judgment advent. 

We now make the transition from the unin^ired veriters of the 
old dispensation to those of the new ; and here, at first sight, it 
may seem that the state of the argument is very materially changed. 
Orientalism, imbibed from the system of Zoroaster and the Ma- 
gians, imported by the return from the captivity, and imbodied in the 
popular Judaism of the day, is naturally bequeathed as a traditional 
inheritance to Christianity, and the consequence is, that we do find 
Chiliasm of the most unequivocal character displayed in the unin- 
spired Christian vmters of the earliest antiquity. It is in this fact 
that Chiliasm and Dr. Duffield rejoice. Our purpose is to prove, 
1. That the importance attributed by Dr. Duffield to these pas- 
sages is factitious and self-contradictory ; 2. That the sentiments 
they contain is traceable to a spurious source ; and, 3. That they 
are the doctrinal result of the great blunder^ demonstrably, of 
primitive Christianity, and were never of universal prevalence in 
the church. 

Passages firom the early fathers are to be quoted only as cotem- 
porary expositions of the inspired New Testament vmters. Such 

* Learned as Br. Hales is, he has no objection now and then to avail him- 
self of a subtil fancy to sustain a theory ; and millennarian as he is, he would 
doubtless have been glad to avail himself of the legend of the great week in 
favor of Chiliasm. Two obstacles prevented : the legend was found buried in 
such a mass of fable that its imaginatiYe character could not be denied ; and 
Us whole system of chronology falsified the legend. Unluckily for the follow- 
ers of the rabbi and his bird. Dr. Hales makes the world already more than 
seven thoosand yean old. 

Vol. III.— 88 
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is the limitation which Dr. Duffield theoretically lays down for his 
use of these writers ; and yet the broad principle upon which he 
actually uses them far exceeds this good Protestant rule. To 
these writers does Dr. Duffield apply the maxim of TertuUian, 
whether upon a point of doctrine or of prophecy, — " Whatever is 
first is true, whatever is later is adulterate.^^ Truth, then, is to 
be indubitably sought and found in the Christian fathers ; and the 
only test is antiquity. If this is not adopting an extra-scriptural 
rule of faith, we know not how such a charge can be sustained 
against the Papacy itself. It matters not to Dr. Duffield how per- 
fectly unknown to Scripture the tenet may be ; he cannot permit 
us to pause one moment to show whence the adulterate dogma may 
have been derived ; it is of no consequence to show that even in 
the apostolic days the times and the church were rife with floating 
errors, pouring in upon the church from every point of the ccnn- 
pass, requiring every effort of apostolic pens and tongues to repel 
them, and liable to creep into any uninspired documenU ; the rule 
is peremptory and absolute, — ^' whatever in tradition is first is 
true, whatever is later is adulterate.^ 

Granting, however, the applicability of the rule to doctrinesy the 
reverse rule is applicable to prophecy. Were antiquity the true 
test of doctrines f it is equally true, at least, that timb is the g&bat 
BXPOsiTOB OF PROPHBCY. Dr. Duffield himself in effect admits 
the truth of this distinction, although at so great a distance in his 
volume, that he seems scarcely to have brought the two principles 
into their modifying bearings upon each other. He does explain 
the direction to Daniel to *^ seal up the book to the time of the 
end,*' as referring " to the obscurity which should hang around the 
page of prophecy, like that of a seal or unopened book. It should 
not be removed till the time of the end — ^the season of its accom- 
plishment, but that many would investigate the truth, and know- 
ledge would be increased." — ^P. 373. And yet Dr. Duffield 
roundly reproves Faber because he neglected to ** apply to the 
important themes of prophecy," as well as doctrines, the rule that 
*^ whatever is first is true, whatever is later is adulterate. ^^ But 
how will these different views of Dr. Duffield accord with each 
other ? Or rather, how will he extricate himself from a direct 
self-contradiction? Which side of the contradiction is true in 
regard to the increasing evidence of prophecy, let those who 
know how prophetic interpretation has enlarged within the last 
two centuries decide. 

The very first century had its peculiar liabilities to error as 
strongly as any subsequent age. If the Christianity of the second 

«8* 
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century was exposed to the contagion of Platonism, that of the first 
was all but wholly impregnated with Judaism in its impurest form 
— ^rabbinism. The very first schism, among the apostles them* 
selves, was a contest between Judaism and Christianity. And 
where, as- in the case before us, perhaps, a rabbinical element is 
detected, historically traceable to a foreign and spurious source, 
the antiquity of the man is rather a proof against than in favor of 
his authority, as it shows him belonging to the very period, and 
surrounded by the very atmosphere of that very error. In process 
of time the unscriptural error would grow obsolete, especially as 
men were habituated to expurgate from their beliefs every thing 
not found in the Scriptures. 

Our Une of argument, next, therefore, is to show that early 
Chiliasm is but rabbinical, or, rather, Babylonian Judaism, trans- 
ferred into the Christian church. If we compare together the 
great week of the Persian Simurgh, the Zoroastrian six thousand 
years, terminating with the resurrection, of the Sadder, (and per- 
haps the final renovation under Sosiosch of the Zend Avesta,) with 
the great week of Rabbi Ketina and other Jewish doctors, and 
with the prevalent Judaic idea that the Messianic dispensation was 
to be the closing thousand years of this world's history, preceded 
by the resurrection and renovation, no reasonable doubt can exist 
of their histcnrical affinity, or rather, identity. And this was the 
prevalent form of Judaism in the time of our Saviour. The New 
Testament abounds with proofs, that the doctrine which required 
that the Messiah, having appeared in the clouds, should establish 
his glorified kingdom, and rule for the last great mundane period 
over the renovated world, cleared of the slaughtered nations, was 
the prevalent doctrine of Palestine. When the humble appearance 
and death of Christ had disappointed that expectation in the breasts 
of thousands predisposed to be his followers, the next demand 
would be, that his speedy second advent should, even in their own 
day, (for prophecy and public expectation had designated that as 
the destined period,) establish the true Messianic dispensation and 
kingdom — ^the glorified resurrection millennium. Thousands 
would enter the Christian church with such expectations pal- 
pitating in their hearts ; and thus the Judaism of the day, imported 
in its great outlines from the East, transferred into Christianity, 
became Chiliasm. 

A striking exemplification of this fact is presented in the very 
first Christian document adduced by Dr. Duffield, which passes 
under the name of Barnabas, though many vnriters (like Richard 
Watson) dissent ; *' that it is not the production of the companion 
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of Paul may be safely concluded from internal evidence, though 
it may have been written by some other person of the same name.** 
In the extract from this doaiment, the reader wiH at once behold 
the artificial process by which a foreign notion is first superimposed 
upon the Old Testament system, and then imported, without a 
pretence of New Testament authority, into the Christian circle 
of tenets : — " Consider, my children, what that signifies : ' He 
finished them in six days.' The meaning is this : that in six thou- 
sand years the Loid will bring all things to an end ; for with him 
one day is a thousand years, as himself testifieth, saying, ' Behold 
this day shall be as a thousand years ;' therefore, children, in six 
days (that is, six thousand years) shall all things be accomplished. 
And what is that he saith, ' He rested the seventh day ?' He mean- 
eth, that when his Son shall come and abolish the wicked one, and 
judge the ungodly, and change the sun, and moon, and stars, then 
he shall gloriously rest on the seventh day. Behold, he will then 
truly sanctify it with blessed rest, when we have received the 
righteous promise — when iniquity shall be no more, all things 
being renewed by the Lord." 

Irensus also says, "The Lord will come from heaven vrith 
clouds, • • • he will introduce the times of his righteous reign, that 
is, the rest, the seventh day sanctf/ied.*^ 

Surely no stronger testimony than these extracts fiimish can be 
needed to prove the identity of Christian Chiliasm with the Magian 
and rabbinical great mundane week. And but a very few words are 
necessary to identify both these notions with that great blunder, 
we may say the great blunder of the primitive church, the 
dogma that the second advent was to take place in their own day. 

The great blunder, then, we repeat, which prevailed but too 
extensively in the church of the second century, and which, with- 
out their excuse, Dr. Duffield is, in effect, attempting to revive, 
was this, — ^that the coming of Christ to dissolve the world was to 
take place in their own day. We do not think that Gibbon is cor- 
rect in considering this error as in any way founded upon the 
twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, nor upon any other part of the 
New Testament. It took its origin, as the extract from Barnabas 
shows, from the Judaic notion, that the commencement of the great 
closing sabbatic thousand years, to be ushered in with a renovation 
of the world and the resurrection, and forming the Messianic dis- 
pensation, was prophetically and chronologicaUy at hand. And 
how stupendous, in point of fact, was this error ! What a blank 
did it make of future prophecy ! It annihilated about the whole 
Christian dispensation. The Apocalypse, which is now viewed as 
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a map of erents, of, at any rate, near two thousand years of terrene 
Christian history, was to them a scribble of senseless reveries. 
Placing the second advent in their own day did, in the same act, 
prove their utter ignorance of the great page of prophetic events 
before them, and cut off the millennium from the train of terrene 
things, and drift it off into the regions of spiritual romance. It 
proved, at once, that on whatever other point of prophecy or doc- 
trine their antiquity proved them infallibly ** rigJUy*^ in regard to 
the real great final mundane events they were ** adulterate." If 
arbiters of all other truths, upon these points — ^the very points upon 
which Dr. Duffield lucklessly quotes them — ^they are, by demon- 
stration, as worthless as the sheerest self-convicted ignorance can 
make them. 

And this same placing the second advent in their own day, which 
theoretically annihilated the present Christian dispensation, so re- 
acted upon the prophecies of the Old Testament as to confirm the 
Chiliastic traditional error. Although in an age when copies of 
the Old. Testament were necessarily scarce, and Christians were 
more engaged in practical action than in rounding out* complete 
doctrinal or exegetical systems, many would not bring their doc- 
trine of an immediate advent to bear upon the prophetic jNTomises 
of a regenerated earth, yet, in most cases, where this was done, 
Chiliasm would be the result. The belief in an immediate advent 
did not necessarily imply a belief in Chiliasm, but ihe latter would 
frequently be produced by the former^ The rich pictures of an 
evangelized world yet future, glowing upon the pages of Isaiah in 
all the hue and exuberance of raptured poetry, when severed by 
the advent from the terrene course of events, would be located by 
the imagination in the celestial state. The very passage of the 
great prophet which Philo quotes to describe the happy state of ihe 
converted nations, is appropriated by Justin Martyr to depict the 
realm of the resurrection. By consequence, that glorious realm 
was conceptually filled with animal and physical images of hus- 
bandry, procreation, sin, and death. It is useless to say, that these 
were not the universal results ; they were the logical and strictly 
necessary results. Their millennium, filled with these images, yet 
placed in the heavenly state, was necessarily, while in a celestial 
locality, grossly terrene in its whole substance and nature. And 
as the expansion of centuries, by gradually removing the second 
advent to an unknown distance, took away the chasm which cleft 
that glorious future from the present world ; so the gross imageries, 
with which Chiliasm filled the heavenly state, so revolted the 
spiritual taste of the church, that both causes combined, with the 
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absence of any support in Scripture, to marie out this ofibpring of 
spurious tradition, even in an age governed by tradition, for abscission 
from the faith of the Christian church. And it may be added, that 
in an age like the present, when doctrinal tradition is fast shriToling 
into scribbled parchment, and leaving the Bible in unrivaled 
authority, and when all the developments of Providence are point- 
ing to a new era in human history of universal civilization and 
Christianity, the faith of the church is little likely to return to the 
great week of Zoroaster, the great sabbath of Barnabas, or the 
great blunder of early Christianity. 

And it is remarkable, that while several of the fathers whom Dr. 
Duffield quotes were evident Chiliasts, yet a majority of his quo- 
tations either say nothing to the point, or merely avow a belief in 
an immediate advent. Clement of Rome, the " fellow-laborer^ of 
Paul, did " hourly expect the kingdom of God ;^ Ignatius, suc- 
cessor of Peter at Antioch, bids his brethren " eapect Him who is 
above time ;" the very relatives of our Saviour had such an ex- 
pectation of the immediate kingdom of heaven, that the emperor 
Domitian summoned them to an account, no later than the very 
persecution in which the apostle John, with whom the mother of 
Christ was intrusted, was martyred. Now if these were the sure 
expositors of the apostles' doctrine, then never did an apostle 
prophesy the events of the last thousand years ; then are all our 
expositions of the Apocalypse, of the twelve hundred and sixty 
days of the man of sin, and the twenty-three hundred days of 
Daniel, anti-apostolic and worthless. If we have the autho- 
rity of the pseudo-Barnabas, the weak-minded Papias, and the 
philosophic Justin for the Chiliad, on the other hand we have the 
authority of the "fellow-laborer" of Paul, that he expected the 
destruction of the man of sin and the advent as " at hand ;" we have 
the authority of the successor of Peter, that the " scoffers" of " the 
last times," and the burning v^orld, should be in his own age ; we 
have it on the authority of the relatives of Christ and fellow-suf- 
ferers of John, that he never dreamed of depicting in his Apoca- 
lypse the train of two or three thousand years of earthly events. 
The traditional authority of these fathers on these points prove all 
this, or nothing. If they are good cotemporary exposition to esta- 
blish Chiliasm, they are, at least, quite as good an authority to 
sweep all modem prophecy with the besom of destruction. 

Having traced, we would trust with satisfactory clearness, the 
origin of the Chiliastic doctrine, the mode of its insinuation into 
Christian antiquity, and the value of its traditional authority, our 
next question concerns the extent of its prevalence. Chillingworth 
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founds an axig;Qinent against Papd traditicm on the fact, that this 
confessedly fadse doctrine was for a time maintained by several of 
the eminent doctors of the Christian church, and attacked by none ; 
Gibbon decides that " though it might not be universally receiyed, 
it appears to have been the reigning sentiment of orthodox be* 
lievers ;" Neander, the greatest master of early ecclesiastical his* 
tory, seems to deny its general prevalence, and assign it a local 
rise and local extension.* Candor compels us to say that we think 
that he miderstates the fact, and that the truth of the case could 
not be more accurately compressed than in the above clause 
of Gibbon. 

The declaratio?! of Eusebius, that '^ most of the ecclesiastical 
writers," induced by the antiquity of Papias, believed this doctrine, 
being the concession of an adversary, must be taken in its full 
extent ; and it settles the point, that a clear majority of the regis- 
tered opinions of the doctors of the church, from the first half of 
the second century until the time of Eusebius, were Chiliastic. 
On the other hand, the declarations of Irenaeus and Justin Martyr, 
being the concessions of ardent Chiliasts, must also be interpreted 
in their full extent. " I am not ignorant," says Irenaeus, '' that 
some among us who believe in divers nations and by various works, 
and who, believing, do consent with the just, do yet endeavor to 
(transferre) turn these things. But," he adds, " if some have at^ 
tempted to allegorize these things, they have not been found in all 
things consistent, and may be convinced from the words them* 
selves." Justin Martyr confesses that '' many of a pure and pious 
judgment do not acknowledge this," namely, the Chiliad. The 
attempt made by Dr. Duffield and others to make out that the true 
reading in the above acknowledgment of Justin should have a 
negative, is scarce reconcilable with the original construction of 
the sentence ; and the fact that he distinguishes his own party as 
eg$oy¥0}ficvec 'cor^^ Travra xQtf^tavoi ** Christians in every particular 
orthodox," shows that he meant to represent die opposite party, 

* '* If we find that miUennariaiuam [Cluliaamns] was then extensively propa- 
gated, and are able to explain this by the ciiemnataneea of that period ; yet 
we aie not to nndentand by this, that it ever belonged to the universal doc* 
trines of the church. We have too scanty documents from different parts of 
the church in those times, to be able to speak with certainty and distinctness 
on that point. When we find Chiliasm in Papias, Ireneus, Justin Martyr, 
all this indicates that it arose from one source^ and was propagated from one 
spot. The ease is somewhat dlfiTerent with those churches, as, for instance, 
the Romish Church, which had an anti-Jewish origin. We find afterward 
an aati-aullemiaiiaa feeling in Rome,*' Ac-XBase's Neetnier^ vol. ii, p. 394. 
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not as heretics, but as good ChristianSy imperfectly orthodox. 
This is very much as one eyangelical Christian denomination, at 
the present day, might speak of another. We may add, that the 
Oxford edition of Tertullian, published in 1842, gives the sense of 
Justin as we have rendered it. The testimony of both these 
Chiliastic fathers proves, therefore, that in the palmiest days of 
Chiliasm, its opponents were a " respectable minority," numerous 
in amount, and pure in character. Origen, who was its first great 
known opponent, speaks of the Chiliasts in his day as being rive^ 
some^ and simpliciores quidam, certain rather simple ones. It may, 
therefore, be believed that it had much declined long before any 
recorded attack upon it; that it never was an absolute test of 
orthodoxy, and that its opposers were always more numerous than 
the disbelievers in an immediate advent of the Son of man. 

The assertion that Dr. Whitby is the author of the doctrine of 
the millennium as distinguished from Chiliasm^ needs no other 
refutation than Dr. Duffield himself furnishes, (p. 248,) when he 
informs us that the princes of Europe " strike directly against the 
modem notion of the millennium" in the seventeenth article of the 
Augsburg Confession, which condemns the doctrine " that prior 
to the resurrection of the dead, the pious will engross the govern- 
ment of the world." We need go no further than a former number 
of this periodical, which produces the testimony of John Howe, 
delivered before Whitby published. We need no better proofs 
than Dr. Duffield's own quotations furnish, that the same was a 
known doctrine in the best days of the uninspired Jewish church. 
Perhaps the most that Whitby did was to identify the doctrine of 
the world's ultimate conversion with the millennium proper, 
namely, that of Rev. xx. And this was a very natural step, 
resulting from the solutions which modem commentators had 
wrought of the previous nineteen chapters. We need not ascribe 
as much merit to Whitby in regard to the millennium (we speak 
without disparagement of that great commentator) as Dr. Duffield 
ascribes to Mede in regard to Chiliasm. "He was the first to 
open that sealed book ; and, unfolding the millennarian doctrine, 
to pour in a light never seen before. He stands, in fact, the ac- 
knowledged father of interpreters of that wonderful book." — 
P. 256. 

The writer, however, in whose collective and constructive 
imagination the scattered rays of Chiliastic traditions and reveries 
were combined and expanded into a splendid fabric, seems to have 
been Papias, a man who figures rather unfortunately among the 
fathers of the first century, whether exhibited in the history of 
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Eusebius, or in the preserved fragments of his own writiogs. 
When this celebrated church historian ascribes to him the first 
agency in giving development and currency to the theory ofi 
Chiliasm, and characterizes his mind very unfavorably, we see ao 
reason for discrediting his historical statements, because, forsooth, 
his own orthodoxy, in regard to the trinity, is rather more than 
suspicious. The statements of Eusebius have the native air of 
genuine truth, and have some confirmatory circumstances about 
them. It is from the writings of Papias himself mainly that Euse- 
bius judges him ; from them he corrects the statement of Irenaeus, 
that Papias was a hearer of the apostle John ; and he quotes at 
length an extract in which Papias describes the greediness and 
faith vnth which he sought and swallowed all obtainable verbal 
reports and traditions of the oral discourses and personal doings of 
our Lord and his apostles. The five books in which these were 
recorded the Christian church has not carefully preserved firom 
oblivion, and has not much respected the specimens which Euse- 
bius gives. " I was of opinion," says Papias, " that I received not 
so much profit firom books as from living and surviving voice." 
*' He relates," says Eusebius, '' some marvelous things, {nagado^) 
as having come to him by tradition ;" *' he relates, as from un- 
toritten tradition, some strange parables and teachings ot our 
^Saviour, and other things more fabulous. Among which, he says 
there is to be a thousand years after the resurrection from the 
dead, the kingdom of Christ corporeally having been established 
upon the earth, not perceiving that such things were said mysti- 
cally, in symbols." The silly passages, of the stupendous millennial 
vine, and prolific grain of wheat, demonstrate him to have been 
as deficient in sense as Eusebius could by any language weU re- 
present him. 

Doctrinal truth may be stationary, but prophetic revelation, 
which discloses the great last events of this world, sheds new 
light with advancing years. To the records of inspired prediction, 
antiquity is comparatively blind ; it is to the patieiri; comparer of 
past history and past fulfillments, that the accumulating treasures 
of prophetic truth roll themselves forth. Here the great law of 
progress rules in full supremacy. Antiquity sits in ignorance, 
knowledge is with the future ; " what is first is adulterate, what is 
last is true." Even Dr. Duffield would not maintain that the in- 
spired delineation of the great events of this world were as well 
understood by Papias, Justin Martyr, and Irenaeus, as by Bishop 
Nevnon, Dr. Whitby, and Dr. Faber. And even admitting that 
the Scripture predictions of the true millennium were first accu- 
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lEtdy updenitood by a commentator so modem as Whitby, nearly 
aU the great events of New Testament prophecy have similarly 
waited for a modem dcTelopment. Admitting that the millennitd 
reign of the twentieth chapter of Revelation was not understood by 
the church until a late century ; this is equally trae of the whole 
Apocalypse. 

It is the prerogative of Providence to set limitations to human 
knowledge for human good. God has a glory in concealing ; it 
may have been wisely ordered, and the supposition is no impeach- 
ment of divine veracity, that the distance of the advent should be 
hidden from the knowledge of the early church, in order that she 
might retain it in her conception, and fear its uncertain approach. 
With equal wisdom, (and as a necessary consequence of the pre- 
vious conceahnent,) the future earthly triumph of Christianity may 
have been veiled from her view, until the age when Providence 
had prepared the church for her achievements, and was ready to 
disclose the truth of the promise, to encourage her in their per* 
fomaance. 

Our general conclusions may be stated in brief terms. 1. The 
doctrine of the millennial conversion of the world, as we hold it, is 
not only earlier than Dr. Whitby, but earlier than the Christian 
era, and is clearly found in the earliest uninspired Jewish doca* 
ments. 2. The doctrines of Chiliasm are Persian, imported from* 
the Babylonish captivity into rabbinism. 3. Thence introduced 
into certain of the uninspired Christian compositions, and aided by 
a belief of an immediate advent, they maintained a prevalence, and 
perhaps an ascendency, through more or less of ^e second cen- 
tury. 4. The question being of a prophetic nature, was likely to 
be misunderstood in early times, and to be elucidated by time and 
progress. The ancients, therefore, had more reason to look to us 
than we to them, as the probable possessors of real tmth. What- 
ever is first is adulterate, what here is last is tme. We are 
profoundly convinced, therefore, that upon traditionary grounds, 
the church has no reason, in regard to this question, to change her 
doctrinal position ; and this conviction we trast soon to corroborate 
by an appeal to the Scriptures. 
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NOTE. 

The following discourse was originally prepared without any design of 
sending it to the press. But as many that heard it have exprewed a strong 
desire for its pnblication, I have yielded to their wishes. And I have yielded 
the more readily, beeaase of my desire that the history of the church which I 
have the honour to serve should be known, and that the absardity of certain 
high claims to ecclesiastical preeminence should be exposed. 

The authorities on which reliance is placed for the tnilh of the statementa 
made in this discourse, are, NeaPs History of the Puritans, Brook's Livee, 
The Nonconformists' Memorial, Burnet's History of the ReformatioD, Homfl's 
liistory of England, Clarendon's Rebellion, Brown's Oharch History, Hiire 
Divinity, Dr. Miller's Life of Dr. Rodgers, and the History of the Westniin. 
ster Assembly by the Beard of Publication. I prefer this general acknow- 
ledgment, to the cumbering of the pages with notes of reference ; aad when 
treating of matters of fact, the yqtj words of the aathors relied on are fie- 
quently quoted without any acknowledgment 

It is a matter of thankfulness that the second centenary of this Assenbly 
occurs at a time when the worst errors of the Protestant Ghorch in the daye 
ef Elizabeth are revived^ and when the high and exclusive claims of fiancraft 
and Laud to apostolical' preeminence, are unbiushingly put forth by diocesan 
bishops. It wiU lead to e review ef English ChoTch Histery from the Refor^ 
mation te the Revolution, the most eventful period in the world's annals, and 
which exhibits the tendencies of Popery and Prelacy in bold relief; tendenoee 
equally at war with doctrinal purity, mental indtopendtooe, religiooa toleration 
and civil liberty. N, M^ 
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Bat call to natembruiee the former days, in iirhidi, after je were illumi* 
aated, ye endared a great fight of afflictions; partly, while ye were made a 
gaBing-stock both by reproaches and afflictions ; and partly, while yo became 
tlM Moii^aalom^ theai that were so ased^ — Hkbbsws k. t9, 3S« 

A IPRIME object trf (be aposlte Pawl, in his epistle lo ihc 
Hebrews, is, to adtnomsh against (be sin of apoeiacy (he coniwi't- 
«d Jews; and this admonition he -enforces, in our text, by en- 
^uragements drawn froni the experience of former days. The 
first converts to Christianity were from among the oflkers and 
fnembers of the Jewish church ; and the persecutions they en- 
dured because of their dissent from the order established at Jeru- 
salem, were exceedingly severe. Our great and glorious 
Redeemer was crucified. " They stoned Stephen, calling upon 
God.** " There was a great persecution against the church which 
was at Jerusalem." " Herod, the king, stretched forth his band 
to vex certain of the church. And he killed James, the brother 
of John, with the sword.'' Paul was persecuted in all the ways 
which religious intolerance, blind yet burning zeal, and desperate 
depravity could devise. The Gospel, because it proclaimed the 
Jewish system as at an end, and laid the axe at the root of all 
the systems of the Genlites, arrayed against itself both the Jew 
and the Greek. And, hence, its adherents, whether within or 
wiiliout Judea, " had trial of cruel mockings and seourgings ; 
yea, moreover, of bonds and imprisonments ; they were etoned, 
they were sawn asunder^ were tempted, were sfeio with the 
sword ; they wandered about m sheep-skins and goat-skins, being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented ; they wandered in deserts and in 
mountains; and in dens and caves of the earth," But yet they 



mamtained their integrity, and confessed Christ amid the fires ; 
and, the greater their peisecutions, the more rapidly did the 
church grow, both as to nambers and influence. And now, that 
after a little repose new storms are seen arising, and faggots are 
collecting for the kindling of fiercer fires than had yet burned, and 
the hearts of many are waxing faint iiecause of the prospects 
before them, the apostle calls upon them to remember '^ the for* 
mer days f and he encourages them to hope, that, 'as the Lord 
gave them and their cause signal deliverance in all their past 
fights of afiUction, so they might expect his interposition amid 
all the future trials of their faith and patience. 

There is much profit^ every way, connected with calling to 
remembrance the dealings of God in former days with his church 
and people, and with ourselves individually. It will convince us 
that there is nothing new under the sun, and will keep us from 
asking, in a querelous tone, Why were the former days belter 
than these ? If we go back to the days of Judaism, and com- 
pare our state and circumstances with those of the good men 
then serving God, we will find much for which to be thankfuL 
They had the shadow, the promise, the dawn ; we have the sub- 
stance, the fulfillment, the day. If we call to remembrance the 
days of the Reformation, we again see much over which to re- 
joice. Then, the pure light of truth was hid from the people. 
Despotism ruled the state ; superstition, the church. Knowledge 
was locked up in cloisters, and was sedulously guarded from the 
common people by muttering monks ; and nothing but priest- 
craft and king-craft were permitted to peep. Mow, the truth 
shines as does the sun in heaven, ond is abroad among the peo- 
ple. And if we call to remembrance the former days, when^ 
amid a great fight of afilictkm our fathers lakl the foundatkms of 
our own beloved Zion ; when amid fines, imprisonments, tottutes 
and death, they stated, defended and extended the great Gospel 
truths embodied in our standards, we will see much over which 
to rejoice. And the review will strengthen our confidence in 
God, and wUl invigorate our faith and our hope that against all 
the opposition of despotism, superstition and error, the truth as it 
is in Jesus will gild ail lands with its light. 



It is well kaown to you all thai we are indebled, under God, 
for the standards of our Cburcb| which consist of a Confession of 
Faithi the Larger and Shorter Catecbbm, a Form of Govern- 
men! and a Directory for Worship, to what is usually called the 
Westminster AssemUy. That body, composed of men illustrious 
^n the state and in the church, and equally famed for their patri* 
otisTOi their learning and their piety, met in Henry Yll.'s chapel 
at Westminster, in London, on Saturday the first day of July, 
1643. Two hundred years completed their course on the first of 
the present month, since that assembly first met ; and with a 
singular unanimity the great Presbyterian brotherhood of Great 
Britain and America have resolved to celebrate its bi-centenary. 
Upon this subject, the last General Assembly of our church 
passed the following resolution :«>^ 

*' Resolved, That an accurate acquaintance with the history of 
the past trials, persecutions and faithfulness of the true church, 
and especially of our own branch of it, should be diligently 
sought, particularly by those who are oflBce-bearers in the church ; 
and as one method of accomplishing this object, it is recommend- 
ed that the first of July, when convenient to do so, and when not 
convenient, on such other day during the current year as may 
be deemed expedient, be observed as a season specially devoted to 
the general instruction of our people, by the ministers, in the 
great facts connected with this subject." 

And, as the first of July was not convenient, we devote this 
day, as lecommended by our Assembly, to the object stated in 
the above resolution. 

The better to obtain our object, and to fix the matter of this 
discourse iu your minds, we shall, 

I. Reyibw the events which led to the calling 
OF THE Westminster Assembly. 

II. State its labours and results. And, 

III. Place before yov home of the lessons taught 

us BT the whole SUBJECT. 



These are topke, as all must see, whieh open before us a 
field of discosston, and which necessarily lead us to tread on coo- 
Croverted ground. They bring us immediately into ooe of the 
most stormy periods of the world's history, when the great battles 
between liberty and despotism, between hoary superstition and 
the religion of the Bible, were fought. Of many of the men and 
events of the period now about to pass under review, difierent 
minds will form difierent opinions. They have been drawn in 
very different colours by the Cavalier and the Puritan. But at 
this distance of time, when we can trace up results to their sources, 
nod test the truth of principles by their effects, after making a due 
allowance for human infirmity, we conceive that there is room 
but for one opinion in reference to the leading men and events of 
that period. We can do little more than give you a mere synopsis of 
events, and the conclusions formed by a careful review of (hem ; 
premising, that our object is to make Presbyterians acquainted 
with *' the trials, persecutions and faithfulness of that portion of 
the church of God with which they are connected.'' 

I. We shall review the events which led to the 

CALLING OP THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLT. 

The taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1463, an event 
which spread sadness and sorrow all over Europe, seems to have 
been the leading instrumentality in the civil and religious regene* 
ration of the world. The capital of the Greek empire was the 
residence of the scholars of that age, and its fall was the means 
of their dispersion all over Christendom. Unable to stem the tor- 
rent of barbarism that rushed in with the triumphant arms of 
Mahomet II. they fled in every direction ; and wherever they 
wandered they devoted themselves to the business of instruction. 
And thus they became the promoters of the revival of learning 
which immediately succeed^ the fall of the city of Constantine. 
In 1456 the art of printing was invented, worth more than the 
gift of tongues to the church and the world. In 1492 this West- 
ern world was discovered by Columbus ; and in 1617 the immor* 
tal Luther blew the trumpet of the Reformation. These four 



great eirenls, occurring wiiliin at single (ifetime, have rendered 
tbe age of their occurrence eecond only to that which in scripture 
18 termed '^ tbe fulnem of lime." So that, before the great prin* 
cipies of religious truth were unfolded, God prepared scholars to 
defend them, and the press to circulate tliem, and nn asylum be- 
yond the ocean for their persecuted and banished belieters. 

Before the Reformation the whole world lay prostrate at the 
feet of the Pope, who in the most audaciotis manner pFeciaifned 
himself the sovereign of the earth. He hard long before assumed 
in spiritual matters the supremacy belonging Co Deity. Thus su- 
preme in tbe church and in tbe state, he bmit up a system of 
despotism in the one, and of superstition in the other, which, iof 
their joint action came near extrnguisbii^ the last sparks of civil 
and religious liberty, and even the human intellect. Every tbingp 
was quiet ; every heretic was exterminated ; and the Christian 
nations supinely acquiesced in the enormous absurdities whicfii 
were inculcated upon them. Martin Luther is converted. He 
discovers in a convent a copy of the Bible, which he readt with 
avidity. With a zeal and energy inspired by God he proclaims 
ite great truths, and attacks the corruptions of the church. Hie 
opinions rapidiy extend from Wittemberg throughout Germany^ 
and so high did the coniicting waves of opinion rise, and so wide 
was their sweep, that even the Papal throne felt their heavings^ 
And' in the Northern parts, if not in the whole of Continental En- 
rope, the Popish hierarchy would have soon come to an end, were 
k not for the interference of Charles Y. at this time emperor of 
GermaDy. 

As soon as the account of Lutber^e doctrines could be conveyed! 
to Engimdf they were adopted by maliitudes.^ There were there 
oiany Lollards, and foltowers of Wickliff, among whom the sen-* 
liments of the GeraiaQ Reformer gained great credit. Henry 
YIIL was now king ; who, vain^ of his Bchoiastio learning, wrde 
against Luther, and published a book in which he vindicates the 
worst erroiB of Popery. For this service the Pope conferred upoft 
him the tide of ^ Defeader of the Faith," which Henry valued a^ 
the brightest jewel in his crown. The haughty and tyrannical 
fiionarch soon,, however, discovered bis ingralitiide. Being weary 
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of qcieeo Catharine his wife, with whoy he had lived imeaaj 
yearS) and having long sought in vain a divorce by the Pope, he 
rejected the papal power and aiithority, and secured for himself 
the title of " Supreme Head of the Church of England." Thus 
England is separated from the dominion of the Pope. But it Is 
merely a separation from bb dominion ; a substitution of Pope 
Henry for the Pope of Rome. The revenues of the church were 
now the revenues of the crown. The doctrine, and polity, and 
bishops, and priests, of the catholic church were continued as be- 
fore. As far as the people were concerned, it was a mere change 
of foreign for domestic fetters* A few there were in the church 
who desired a real reformation, after the model of that achieved ea 
the continent ; but these were overruled by the king and his pli- 
ant prelates ; and the most superstitious forms of Borne were de- 
nominated '< laudable ceremonies, necessary rites, and godly con- 
stitutions," and all who refused to observe them were condemned 
as traitors against the king ; and many ezcelletH persons were 
sentenced to the flames. 

Whilst the power of the Pope was greatly weakened by the 
course of Henry YHI. and the hands of the true reformers wece 
greatly strengthened by it, yet there was no real amendment of 
the doctrines or superstitions of popery. By what is called '^ the 
Statute of the Six Articles," the doctrines of transubstantiation, of 
the communion in one kind, of the celibacy of the clergy, of the 
mass, and of auricular confession, were decreed as necessary to be 
retained in the church. And it was also enacted that all who 
should preach or write against the first article, transubstantiationi 
should be judged heretics, and be burned without any abjuration. 
And many godly men and women.suffered martyrdom during his 
reign, because of their unwillingness to renounce the plainest 
doctrines of the Gospel for the most corrupt errors of Borne. Such 
was the state of things in England when this outrageous tyrant 
and profligate died, in January, 1647 ; whose name sullies the 
Beformation with which it is connected, and of whom even bishop 
Burnet says, that " he ought to be reckoned among the ill princes." 

He was succeeded by his son, Edward YI. by Jane Seymour, 
when he was but nine years of age. All historiansi dvil and 
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) eeclesiastical, dwell with rapture on the excellent qualities of this 

i young prince. He was educated under protestant tutors, and is 

I represented as a great genius and scholar for his age. Coming to 

I the crown in his youth, he was free from b^;otry and superstition ^ 

I and such were the auspicious circumstances of his education that 

I be early imbibed a rooted zeal for the doctrines of the Reforma- 

I tion. Upon his accession the penal laws of his father's reign were 

I abolished ; those confined in prison for conscience sake were re* 

I leased ; those who were driven into exile returned home ; and 

I men of real worth were esteemed and preferred. The monuments 

I of idolatry, with the superstitious rites and ceremonies, were or- 

I dered to be abolished, and a purer form of worship introduced. 

I To remedy the deficiency of the parochial clergy, who were sunk 

in extreme ignorance, a book of Homilies was published. The 
" altars" in most churches were taken away, and '' a table decent- 
ly covered" was placed in their room. The articles of religion 
were revised and greatly improved ; and there were numerous 
debates about garments, rites and ceremonies — such as clerical 
vestments ; kneeling at the communion ; godfathers and god- 
mothers, and their promises and vows in baptism ; the supersti* 
tiouB observance of Lent, with many other things of a similar 
description. 

At this period there was a powerful party in the church in op- 
position to the established ritual, and who were deeply concerned 
for the advancement of the reformation. In their estimation 
popery was yet in the church, and in her standards ; and they 
desired to purge it away. Among these were the young king 
himself, and Cranmer, and Latimer, and Martin, and Bucer. But 
the celebrated John Rogers and Bishop Hooper were the ring- 
leaders of the nonconformists. They renounced all ceremonies 
practised by the papists, saying, " that such ought not only to be 
dipt with a shears, but shaven with a razor, yea, all the stumps 
thereof plucked out." And Edward laments that he could not 
restore the primitive discipline of the church, '^ because several of 
the bishops, some through age, some through ignorance, some on 
account of their ill name, and some out of love to popery, were 

opposed to the design." 
2 



The controversy that gave rise to tlic " gepamtfoD,"' 
evetHually ended in the didruption of the cfaiirch, commebced id 
this reigr^^ and m this wise. The celebrated Dr. Hooper, a zealous, 
pious and learned diviDe, was presented to the see* of Gloacester. 
He declined the honour fur two reasons ; beeaose of the oath of 
supremacy, and ef the popish garmetite he must wear. The 
clauses excepted to in the oath were stricken out, but the gar- 
ments must be worn. All efforts lo eonvince hrari' of his error as 
to the garnoents, were inefiectual. He persisted in affirming that 
they were contrary to scripture, and to antiquity ; that they were 
inventiona of Antichrist ; that they had been abused to supersti- 
tion and idolatry^ and that they were utterly inconsistent with 
the situplicity of the Christian religion. The governing prelates 
neaolved that ^such stifluess" must not go unpunished. He was 
first silenced, and then confined to his house. All this availing 
Moihie^g, he was next sent to the Fleet as a prisoner of state, 
l^ie matter was finally compromised, and he was consecrated 
bishop. But the effect of the controversy about clothes was won- 
derful on the ehurch. All the pious and reforming clergy were 
with Hooper*, and the spirit of nonconformity was aroused 
throughout tlie kingdom. 

The young king, and such men as Cranmer, Latimer, Cover- 
dtile, Hooper and Bradford, were greatly anxbus to purge fivm 
ttie church the leaven of popery ; but they were most strenuously 
op(>osed by many of the bishops and clergy, and by the people. 
But- (he untimely death of Gdward, which tobk place in the mx* 
teenth year of his age, and the seventh of his reign, brought all 
the designs of these good men for perfeeting the reformatioQ to 
an end. 

Edward was succeeded by Mary, whose shocking cruelties Uy 
wards the prbtestants have fixed upon her the hateful epithet of 
^ bloody" Mary. She was the daughter of Henry VHI. by Gftth- 
arine of Arragon. She was educated by her mother into » aeal- 
eus attachment to the Romish faith ; and her hatred ot the pn>- 
testants was greatly increased by the treatment of her molber, 
by her own declared illegitimacy, and by the 91 tisage she recei- 
ved during the reign of her half-brother Edward. UpoD ber ac- 
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'iBimonn<>'Aiet'hix)n«,:pnpncy wiks revived. Cramner, nnd many 
"Otheriprcitestant biehops, ti'cre (iroeecuted for high treason ; the 
'Statutee of Edward were repealed ^ penal laws again^ berecks 
"were UFamed and put ttito ««ecutioa ] UDd wkhin the ^compase of 
little more tban a year, papery became a eacond time the estab- 
lished religion ef Eciglaod, and tlie kingdom was inade tributary 
to the seeof Rome. A'nd it is estimated that not less than eight 
hundred individuals siiflered nsartyrdom in ibis reign simply for 
tbeir efttacbmeat to tfie protestant &ith ^ among whom were Ro- 
gers, Crammer, Ridley, Hooper, and toany others eminent for 
piety and learning. The papists 'oarried even beyond the grave 
their fury «gainst the reformed. They ridiculously eked the 
bones of Fagius and Bacer to appear and gire an account of 
their fakh, and eaused 4he(n "ite -be dug up and burned for their 
non-appearance. 

But severe as were'fliese pefBecutionB, tliey^did -not extrnguisk 
the light of truth. Oreat numbers fled ^before tho'storm into ban- 
isbroent, and were roost graciously and kindly received by (he 
reformed states of the Cootment. In Frankfort, Strasburgh, Zu- 
rich, Basle and Geneva, they became aoquainied wkfa the purer 
systems, both as to doctrine and government aind disoipline, df 
Luther, and Calvin, and Farel, and the other great reformers of 
the Continent, wkh which many of them became greatly ena- 
moured. But here again division <^peared among the English 
exiles. Some were for matntakiing the Lkur^H)f Edward, whilst 
others resolved to tree themselves from the last remains of Anti* 
Christ, and to copy the example of the pure churches among 
which they were scattered by the storm of persecution. The in- 
fluence of the light and instruction which these exiles received 
on the Contineot, is soon fek in Elngland after their return, ani 
makes way for the distincdon, by which the two parties were aif- 
terwards known, of Purkans and Conformists. 

Mary died after a s&ort reign ofniz years, which was in every 
respect calamitous to the nation, and which ought to be transmk* 
led in characters of blood to all coming ages, and was succeeded 
by Elizabeth. With the reign of Mary terminated the reign of 
popery in Great Britain, as we trust, for ever. The accession of 
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Elizabeth gave new life to the reformalioD. Tboee that 
to secrecy during the late storm, came forth joyfolljr from their 
hidiDg-|daces. The exiles in foreign countries returned home io 
great numbers. An act of supremacy is sooo passed, which 
again severed the kingdom from the papal see; and the Liturgy 
of Edward is restored to its place in the worship of the churches* 
But an odious act is passed, enjoining upon all, tioder the most 
severe pains and penalties, uniformity in religion. The queen, 
with those who weathered the storm at home, and some of the 
returned exiles, were only for restoring the Liturgy of Edward ^ 
whilst the majority of the exiles were for the worship and disci- 
pline of the foreign churches. Under the authority of the qoeeo 
and her court, tlie bishops, who, with few exceptions, were under 
«very phase of government the roost pliant tools of tymnny, be- 
gan urging the clergy to subscribe the liturgy, ceremonies and 
discipline of the church ; when those who complied were called 
Conformists, and those who refused were called Puritans, because 
they desired a more pure form of worship and discipline in the 
church. Here commences, in earnest, that conflict between ty- 
ranny and liberty in civil and religious matters, which was only 
terminated by overturning the throne of the Stuarts, and intro^ 
ducing the glorious revolution of 168& 

The church was now nominally protestant^ and delivered from 
the jurisdiction of Rome ; but yet its papal tendencies were strong 
and decided. Elizabeth herself believed in transubstantiaiion) 
and in images, and in the mass. She was inordinately fond of 
show, and ceremony, and papal garments. And so were many 
of her bishops and clergy. She and her bishops greatly perse^ 
cuted the Puritans — a name given to all those in the estaUished 
church who were of severe morals, and unwilling to conform U> 
the rites and ceremonies of the church. Courts of bishops, and 
a court of high commission were established, by which a fourth' 
of all the clergy in England were suspended, (and at a time 
when not one beneficed clergyman in six was capable of compos- 
ing a sernoon,) and that not for want of ministerial gifts, but be- 
cause they would not v^ear a square hat, and a tippet and white 
surplice ; because they would not baptize with the sign of the 
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«riMs nor mgn certain artideB of mligkm more in accordance 
wiib pagaoism tbao christiaaity. On these accoaute the most 
learned and pious men in the kiogdoai were ejected from their 
eures, whilst illiterate and irreligioas men were preferred to dig* 
nities and livings. 

Notwithstanding these severiUes, the Nonconformists greatly 
tnukiplied. Instead of reconciling them to the church, they drove 
them &rtber from R ; for men are not usually driven from their 
principlee hy canons, persecutions, and penal laws. Through 
the heavy and unrelenting oppression of the prelates, many of 
the ministers and people withdrew from the established church) 
find set up their separate assemblies. This took place in 1 666^ 
under the guidance of Coleman, I^lingham, Benson and Haw- 
kins, beneficed ministers within the diocese of London. The 
fltorm now commenced raging with fury, raised mainly by the 
hishopa Many ministers were deposed, imprisoned and banish* 
ad, simply because they would not conform. Innumerable hard- 
abips were inflicted on the Puritans, whilst thousands of ministers 
who were common sweafers, drunkards, gamesters, whoremon- 
gers and massing priests, enjoyed their livings and obtained pre^ 
ferments, simply because they conformed. 

These horrible persecutions by the bishops excited the spirit of 
the nation, and raised up many noble advocates for the deposed 
fninisters in parliament, and even in the privy council. Bills 
were brooghl into the commons for the relief of the Puritans, but 
the bishops and the queen suppressed them. Yet, like the Jews 
in Egypt, the more they were oppressed the more they multiplied^ 
Finding remoostraneee and petitions in vain, and all hopes of 
^formation disappointed, some determined to pursue their object 
in a more private way. For this purpose a presbytery was form* 
ad near London, at a place called Wandsworth, in 1662, by cer* 
tain godly ministers and alders, which, although Presbytery in 
all its substantial featnres was the form of government assumed 
by all the protesiant world besides, was the first presbytery in 
England. Others were soon formed in difierent and distant parts 
of the kingdom. But they were pursued with the most unrelent- 
ing pecsecution. Thus far, nearly, if not quite all, of the pwi- 
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tan and oonednformbt mhaisters weriKirteiiied by Htsh^pe of 4itt 
established church ; but now, refediog epiacofmcy as contniry lo 
the word of God, and feeUag that the cb«rch of Engbad bad 
lost the diMingutsfakig features of a cliurcb of €hrist, they refused 
episcopal ordinatioii, and sought that by presbytery among the 
•churches of ihe Cootioent. Towards the ^dkwe of the reign of 
Glizabetb^ penal ads and severities agaiaet the noncooformisls 
vere greatly innttiplied. A law is fassed, thai all pereons con* 
fricted of not going to diaroh, above the age of sixDeen yearsi 
should be sent io;priflon wiibaut bail until they refonn. In case 
4hQy «refuse to sign a debasing tecaotationi they shail go into per* 
ipdiual 4MmabiueDi within ibne inonlbs. If €hey depart not witb* 
«n the traie epedffiedi or rofeurn without tbe <iueen^ license, cbey 
ehall suffer ideath without benefit of clergy^ These and stoEiiiar 
laws, enfoioed «8 they were by eaefa wicked prelates at Wbit^ft 
«nd Bancroft, broke up many 'cburohes, imprisooed n^ny of the 
pious, sent to the staibe^sonne poor Aiiabaplists, and caused many 
to retire to seclusion until the elomi passed over. Yet the nom* 
t)er of Puritans ifteadily increased, as at the commencement of 
the next reign it was found that there were fifteen hundred non* 
"Conformist ministers. During the reign of this last and fiercest 
<»f the Tudors, much was done to build up the chureli of Eng- 
land, but to destroy the church of God ; and under tlie pretenee 
of promoting uniformity, nothing grew under the fostering caie 
of the bishops but popery, immorality and ignorance. And so 
it must ever be where ecciestastios are mora amrioue to exalt 
themselves 4haB to promote 4iie truth. 

After feigning upwards of fbrty^four yeare^ Elizabeth dies, in 
1603, and was eucoeeded by James VI. of Scotland, and L of 
iEngland. A6 iiis early education was eondticted by the celebra* 
ted Bucluman^ as from bis youth upward he was fiimiiiar with 
the shnfdei and pure, and scriptiucal system of government estab- 
lished in the kirJc of his native country ; as he was heard to say 
oftenUmes that the service of the Episcopal church was "an evil- 
isaid mass in Elfish" — that its order of bishops "smelled vilely 
of popish pride" — that the book of Common Prayer " was aa 
Gqglish mass^book"^— -and that ^tthe.suqilice, cqpss^ind^sevem^ 
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Hies werft outward bai^gey of popery, '' hia aecessioD to the throne 
greatly excited the ezpeetationa ef (the Puritans. Bat their hopes 
were raised only to be disMppoiofied. He was so captWated with 
the fawning sycopbaney of the' Engfisb prelates, one of whom, 
Bancroft, said i»poD Ms knees, <^that his heart melted with joy 
that Aknighty God ha» given ns soch a king as since Christ's^ 
time has nol been,^ that in nine months after he ascended the 
throne of the Tudors, he reoouncod all his jfbrmer principles, and 
adopted as hkr moCto, to wbicfa he adhered with imwa?efi»g idel^ 
ity, '^No bishop, no kiog." And when, in answer '^to the pe** 
tition of m thousand Biiaisters of the church of England, desir- 
ing reformatKHi of certain eerenonies and abases of the church,'*' 
he replied, '^ I will make them conftirm,. op I will hvrry rtieny 
out of the land, or else do worse ;" archbishop Whitgift said', ''I 
am verily persooded the king spake by the spirit of God." A*ndf 
by dint of flattery, and of servile submission— things to which 
the sturdy and boriest-hearted Presbyttorians of Scotland would^ 
never sabmii — the king was wen over to the most unqiiaiified 
support of the hierarchy, and became ar fierce a persecutor of the' 
nonconformists as were ihe worst of the Tudom, save Hary» 
Laws were now passed for their excommunication ] they were 
tendered incapable of suing for their lawfnl dfebts ; they were- 
imprisoned for liife, and denied Christian burial ; and, as far as' 
possible, they were excluded from tlie kingdom of heaven. Many 
were cast into prison ; many fled »o Virgtoia and New-England p 
and some even, under the dei:ree of the kii^g and his bishops, 
were burned at the stake. And such was the fraud and barbar* 
Ity of the times, that monies willed for the support of the ejected 
and peisecutsd ministers, was seiaed and distributed among those- 
that cooftMrmed ; and an order was passed forbidding any, with>- 
out an Older from the king, transporting themselves into foreigiy 
parts. These puritans must not enjoy liberty of* conseisnce eM 
home or abroad. 

These hardships and cruelties at length woke tip the spirit of 
English liberty, greatly to (be annoyance of the king and by 
prelates. Parliament took a stand against the high and despotic 
clainia-of James^ and denounced the odious persecutions for cofi^ 
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science wke. Advised by bishop Bancroft and other coori &£« 
terers, he now lesolves to govern vi^itbout a parliament '^ Tbis,^ 
says bishop Kennet, <^ was the beginning of tlMit mischief which 
made such a bloody tinclure in boih kingdoms as never will be 
got out of the bishopV lawn sleeves." DisregaFdiog all the pro- 
tests of bis persecuted subjects, and all the remonstrances of par- 
Uameot, and aH the principles of right and of conscience^ be 
Mowed up his purposes of conformity. He excited into stem 
opposition all Scotland, by his efforts to introduce episcopacy into 
that kingdom. By his constant assertion of the prindples of ab^ 
solute power, be provided the increasing spirit of freedom in the 
house of commons with constant matter for debate and alarm. 
His conduct towards the Catholics gave rise to the famous gun-^ 
powder plot ; and his persecution of the Puritans bound them to 
a man against him and his bishops. And the close of his life was 
marked by violent contests with his parliament, which prepared 
dreadful consequences for his successor. He died in 1626, nol 
without suspicion of being poisoned by Buckingham. Burnet 
says, that he was a mere pedant, without judgment or courage^ 
and the very scorn of bis age. His reign was^ a continued coune 
of mean practices. He invaded the liberties of his subjects ; he 
endangered the religion of bis country ; he was ever grasping 
after arbitrary power ; and by his very excesses multiplied the 
friends of civil and religious liberty, and paved the way for the 
revolution which brought the Stuart dynasty to an end. 

In reviewing the history of this reign, it must be evident to aB, 
that there was a great increase of the number of the Puritans ; 
and that the bishops and their party, though wieldii^ the whde 
power of the state, fell into great disrepute. This was owing to 
the arbitrary principles of the king, and the unqualified support 
of them by the hierarchy. The bishops declared the church of 
Rome to be a true church ; they declared for images ; for the real 
presence ; for auricular confessions ; for priestly absolution, and 
for the proper merit of good works. They dented the old protes- 
tant doctrines of the Reformation, and were remarkably negl^ 
gent in preaching and instructing the people. The learned Sel- 
den charges the clergy of the established church with ignocance 



and liaioetos, and addis, '^ that they had nothing to support their 
eredk but beard, title and habit ; and that their learning reached 
DO farther than the postils and polyanthia." Under the opera* 
lion of theae causesi the Puritana gathered great strength, and 
grew in reputation with the people ; and at the close of this reign 
they were mo^e in number tlian all other parties in the kingdom 
put together. 

The iltfated Charles T. succeeded to the throne on the death 
of bis fiither, and receifed the kingdom embroiled in foreign war^ 
and in domestic ciyil and religions controversy. Being naturally 
mild and serious^ and having witnessed the sad effects of his fa- 
ther's course^ there were many hopes indulged that he would 
pursue a different one. But the friends of civil and religious lib- 
erty soon found, to their sorrow, that there was no favour to be 
expected from him. The star chamber and high commission 
courts were continued, and made sad havoc among the Puritans. 
Their exorbitances were such that but few of wealth and stand- 
ing escaped their exactions and censures. Their proceedings 
were not surpassed in cruelty by the inquisition ; for they fined, 
imprisoned and excommunicated without the violation of any 
law. The nonconformists who defended, from the pnlpit or 
press, the wholesome doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles, were 
suspended, imprisoned, forced to recant, or were banished the 
kittgdom. The doctrine proclaimed from the bench of justice 
and from the pulpit, by learned judges^ and by such pliant eccle- 
siastics as Sibthorpe and Manwaring, was, '< that the king was 
not bound to observe the laws of the realm concerning the sub- 
jects' rights and liberties, but that his royal will and pleasure doth 
oblige the subjects' conscience on pain of eternal damnation." 

Such being the law enforced by the rulers of the church and 
of the state, we may easily infer the hardships which, with 
Charles at the head of church and state, and Laud for his chief 
adviser, the Puritans had to suffer. The star chamber, and high 
commission in the hands of the latter, now archbishop of Canter- 
bury, perpetrate the most grievous acts of cruelty. We quote a 
few instances, by way of illustration. Dr. Leighton, the father 

of the worthy archbishop of the same namoi was tried before 
3 
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Laud for his noncooformitjT. At the instigation of this fnriotM 
prelate, this holy man was sentenced to be degraded from the 
ministry, to haye his ears cot, his nose slit, to be branded in the 
face, to be whipped at the post, to stand in the pillory,^ to pay 
ten thousand pounds, and to suffer perpetnal imprisonment And 
when this terrible sentence was pronounced, Laud pulled off his 
hat and gave thanks to God who had given him this victory over 
his enemies. A ceftatn Mr. Hayden, having spoken from the 
pulpit against some severities of JLaud, was sentenced by him to 
Bridewell, where he was whipped and kept lo hard labour, then 
confined in a cold dark bole during the whole winter, chained to 
a post in the middle of the room with irons on his hands and 
feet, having no other food than bread and water, and no bed on 
which to lie but a pad of straw. And a Mr. Prynne, who had 
his ears cut off previously, was sentened to have the stumps cot 
off, and to be branded on both his cheeks, and to suflfer perpetnal 
imprisonment. These are specimens of the awful sufferings in- 
flicted upon holy ministers of his own church by this bloody pre- 
late, because they would not conform, or sanction the intolerance 
of the king and his bishops. And yet this is the man that mod- 
ern high-churchmen wish to canonize, by adding to the already 
long list of fasts and festivals, St. Laud's dat. 

Whilst these terrible proceedings were going on in the chareb, 
the state was profoundly agitated by disputes between the kmg 
and his parliaments. One after another was called, and because 
they would not submit implicitly to the dictates of the crown, 
were unceremoniously dissolved, and an effort was- made to go 
on without them. But the rising spirit of liberty would not 
brook this. Complied by the murmurs of the people, and by 
the state of his finances, the king called a parliament in 1640, 
which proved to be, what is called in English history, the Long 
Parliament. This body, the members of which Were all mem- 
bers of the church of England, and nearly all advocates for 
episcopacy, met on the third day of November, 1640, and, afker 
sitting with but little interruption for about eighteen years, ck)sed 
its memorable sessions, having accomplished one of the meet 
glorious revolutions known to history.. As it was greatly abused 
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by tbe OavaUen, and it ao down to the presml day by ibe advo- 
caCes of mooarcfay in cbarch and fCate, a body wbich baa per* 
formed atich illuetrious eervioe to tbe world aboold be rightly »q« 
decBtood. Id both hous^ there were men diitingaisbed for tbe 
purest patriotiem ; eome of them ranked amongst the most dis* 
(iogubhed schcdars of their age, and many of them gave tbe 
atroogOBt evidence of the purest morality and piety. And as a 
proof that they were all Episcopalians to a man, on the fiiat 
Sabbath after their meetiog they all partook of the Lord's Supper 
administered by the excellent bishop Williams, not at tbe rails 
about the altar, but at a communion table placed in tbe middle of 
the church. Keenly feeling, in common with the great body of 
tbe people of Britain, tbe enormous evib under which the nation 
was suffering, and failing, because of the opposition of the king 
and his clergy, to remove them, this parliament issued an ordi- 
nance, under date of June 12tli, 1643, for calling " an assembly 
of learned and godly divines, in order to settle the government, 
worship and discipline of the church, and to promote reformation 
in religion." Such being a brief review of the events which led 
to the calling of the Westminster AssemUy, we shall proceed, 

II. To STATB Its LABOURS AVD RB80LT8. 

In the ordinance calling the Westminster Assembly, there are 
named one hundred and fifty persons as members. Thirty of 
these were what are called '* lay assessora ;" ten from the house 
of lords, and twenty from the house of commons. The remain- 
ing one hundred and twenty were clergymen. They met on tbe 
first day of July, 1643, in the chapel of Henry YII. and consti- 
tuted themselves, under the act that convened them, into an ex- 
traordinary synod. On the 22d of June, ten days after tbe publi- 
cation of the ordinance of the parliament, the king sent out a 
royal praclamation from Oxford forbidding its meeting, and 
threatening to proceed against all that should meet, with the ut- 
most severity of the law. This order of the king was obeyed by 
many of tbe epiKopal divines, who, believing the authority of the 
crown necessary to render the meeting lawfial, never attended. 
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Tet| under all the disadvantageoas eireoBMtancM^ rfxty-nina 
penona, mioiatera and laymen, the whole of the former being 
q>i0copally ordaioed, met on the first day. The AasemUy was 
opened by a sermon from Dr. Twisse, of Newbury, who was ap- 
pointed prolocutor or moderator of the body, both houses of parlia- 
ment being present. They then adjourned over until Monday, 
when rules of order were agreed upon and they proceeded to bu- 
siness. To the original number there were subsequently added 
fourteen divines, making the whole number appointed by parlia- 
oient one hundred and sixty-four. At the request of the assem- 
bly and of the parliament, the General Assembly of the Chureh 
of Scotland sent as commissioners five ministers and three ruling 
elders, which swelled up the number delegated to this assembly to 
one hundred and seventy>two. Some never attended ; some, only 
occasionally ; but the great majority attended to the duties as* 
signed them with great diligence, circumspection and ability ; and 
made for themselves a reputation as enduring as that religioa 
whose doctrines, order and government are so lucidly stated in 
their all but inspired and immortal works. 

It is here carefully to be remembered, that this assembly was 
not an ecclesiastical body convened with full ecclesiastical powers 
to settle the doctrines and order of the church. They were in no 
sense a representative body, and bad no right to the exercise of 
spiritual powers. They were divested, by the very act that con- 
vened them, of all such powers. They were simply a committee 
to counsel and advise parliament upon those subjects which the 
house should lay before them. Their acts, therefore, had no ee* 
clesiastical authority ; and the influence which they have exerted, 
and are now exerting, is owing simply to their inherent truth, and 
scriptural purity, and to their subsequent adoption by bodies civil 
or ecclesiastical. The Westminster Assembly was composed of 
ministers episcopally ordained, and of laymen adhering to the 
same church, and was called by a parliament every member of 
which belonged to the established church, for the purpose of adr 
vising them as to the best manner of reforming the church, and 
placing it upon a scriptural basis. And nobly did it accomplbh 
tjie object for which it was convened* 
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Perhaps no aet of men eince the foundations of the church were 
Iftid, have suffered so much abuse as those who composed this as* 
sembly, for the advice they gave to both houses of parliament 
Here Clarendon, the tory and prejudiced historian of his times, 
UBites with Hume, who wrote, il would seem, purposely to eulo- 
gize the Stuarts, the most perfidious race of princes that ever 
wielded a sceptre, in holding them up to contempt. But Baiter, 
who knew many of ihero well, and who was their cotemporary, 
says, '* they were men of eminent godliness and learning, minis* 
terial abilities and fidelity. And the christian world, rince the 
days of the apostles, has never had a synod of more excellent 
divines." And this all applies equally to the " lay assessors," who 
kad an equal right to speak and vote with the ministers. This 
none will question who know any thing of the men that composed 
it. There was Twiase, amongst the most learned and holy men 
of his time ; the man selected by James out of all England to be 
the chaplain of bis daughter Elizabeth. And there was Tuckney, 
vice-chancellor of the university of Cambridge, and one of the 
most disttngui^ed teachers d his time. And there was Ligfatfdot, 
whose works prove him to be one ot^ the most profound rabbinical 
scholars the church has ever seen. And there was the learned, 
iatrepkl and pfous Calaroy, the most popular preacher of his day, 
and perhaps the most useful in the city of London. And there, 
too, was Alexander Henderson, the most important man in his 
day in the church of Scotland, who by hn learning, efequence, 
piety, courage and sleepless perseverance, wrought out the second 
reformation of the kirk ; who before his conversion was the warm 
advocate of the court and of prelacy, but after it did as much as any 
other divine to overturn both. His services entitle him to a place 
amongst the most distinguished reformere of the church of God. 

And when we turn from the clerical to the lay members of this 
iUnstrious synod, we find among them such men as John Selden, 
of whom Grotius says, that " he was the glory of the English 
nation;" and of whom even the bitterpen of Clarendon wrkesi 
*^ that he was a person whom no character can flatter, or transmit 
in any expressions equal to his merits f and sir Matthew Haie^ 
afterwaidt bid chief justice of Eoglaodi who was n» more just 
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M a judge tbao be was profouDd as a achoiar, and whose Dame 
is a Bjoooyine for all that is simple in Dsaooers, sincere and fer- 
w)Qi iQ piety, aod spotless in judicial station ; and John Pym, ex* 
celled by none as a debater in the long parliament, of which he 
was a distinguished member ; and sir Henry Vane, declared by 
Mackintosh to be one of the most profound mindsi not inferior to 
Bacon ; nol to mention other dwtinguished commonersi and sotne 
of the most ancient of the peers of the realm. Whilst there were 
some members but little distinguished in their day for h^ talent, 
yet, as a body, it is entitled to rank in piety, learning, patriotism, 
high moral worth, and steadfast adherence to revealed truth, 
amongst the most illustrious the world has ever seen. 

The Westminster Assembly, thus called and composed, met£ir 
Ihe perfoimance of the duties assigned them, July 1st, 1643. Ai- 
ibough ofigtnally Episcopalians, with scarcely enough of opposite 
eentimeots to form an exception, it was soon finind that they 
were divkled into sever al distinct parties. There were sonaie jure 
divJno prekMists of the highest order, that nothing cotdd satisfy 
tmt Laudsaa principles and practices and ceoemonieB. But few 
of these caMe to the body, and nooe continued long. There was 
a small, but very decided and able body of Presbyterians. There 
were some very aealeos Independents. There were seme, and 
those amongst the most aUe members, Erastians, who derived 
their name from a German divine and physician, who taught that 
the office of the ministry was merely persuaave, aad that all die* 
oipliae was in the hands of the civil magistrate. But the laigest 
portion of the assemfaiy was composed of moderate Epiocopaltane 
of the Puritan stamp, which formed at this time the large body 
of (he enlightened and pious portion of the aatioa. The great 
object of these last named in coming to the assembly, was to lower 
the authority of the bishops, and to cireomseribe their influence, 
ond to bring them down from being princes and pditieians and 
fanderers to profligate mooarchs, to the primitive standard. But 
in the p r ogse m of the debates, these all were led to see not only 
that thero was no foundation for diocesan episcopacy in the Scrip- 
Unes, nor in the first ages of Ofaristianity, but that presbytery was 
<be ordsr of gosoroBMot ordained by God in the obnidi. The 
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asaenibly sal upwards ^ Art yean, inting which tfane they heU 
neariy eleven hundred seesions. Nor was a principle adopted, 
either ae to doctrine or government, without the most thorough 
sifting ; nor was a text quoted in support of a position, without 
the roost critical examination of its meaning and relevancy. 

The first of their great worfcs we woold here mention, as we 
believe it was the first presented to parliament for their ratifica- 
tion, is, *• The Directory for Public Worship." As the 
Liturgy was abolished and prohibited, and the churches were 
vrithout any directory, parliament called the attentioD of the as- 
aemUy to this matter by special message, as of first importance. 
This gave rise to long and learned debate ; and aa all now re- 
maining in the assembly abjured and renounced episcopacy, the 
debate turned on the merits of preiAytery and independency. Fi- 
nally the presbyterian system was adopted by a large majority ; 
and thenceforward its advocates were left in the peaceable poe* 
iession of the assembly. It was established by the pariiamenC 
in January, 164S, by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in the same month and year, and afterwards by the 
Scottish estates in parliament, and is substantially that which haa 
obtained in all branches of the Presbyterian church in Britain 
and America down to the present day. By the adoption of this 
Directory, the following things befoie in use were omitted : the 
reading of the Apocrypha in churches ; private and lay baptisms } 
godAithers and godmothers ; the sign of the cross in baptism } 
the private administration of the cooimuoionio the sick ; the altaff 
with rails was exchanged for the communion table ; kneeling a( 
the supper ; prohibiting to marry in Lent ; the ring in marriage^ 
saints' days, and peculiar garments for oflSciatiog ministers. All 
this trumpery of popery was removed at a blow. And well wonld 
it have been for the church if the perfidious and profligate Second 
Chailes had never restored it. 

The next great workof theifs is '^Thb CoHFSssioif or Faith."" 
When their attention was first called to the subject of doctrines,, 
they proceeded to a vevision of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. And in this work they proceeded onwari 
to ibe close 6f the fifteenth article. Here the Scotch commission^ 
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en advised to piepue a foU and iodepMidaot ayatwn ttaat tbt 
Scriptures. This advice was received, aod on tbe 9th of May^ 
1645, a coiimkittee was appoioted for this purpose. lo the couna 
of a year afterwards it was presented to tbe assembly, aod aftec 
being read, article by article, and amended, it was presented by 
the whole assembly in a body to tbe parliament, in December, 
1646< Here it underwent another most thorough and searching 
revision, and after some amendmenis it was presented by thai 
body to the house of lords for their adoption, in March, 1648 } 
aod in June of this year il was published and established by an 
ordinance of parliament. Perhaps there is not extant a civil or 
religions document so carefully formed,^ and before its adoption sa 
thoroughly scrutinized ; or whose framers possessed more learn- 
ing, talent and piety. It is a monument to their memory unweak- 
ened by all the assaults that have been made upon it^ and whoea 
solidity and strength they serve only ta reveal. 

The next great work of theirs is " The Catechisms LargeBt 
AND SHORTEa," which are little else than the Confession of Faitb 
drawn out in the way of question and answer. These were form- 
ed whilst the Confession was passing through the assembly \ the 
Larger for exiposition in the pulpit, after the manner of the re- 
formed churches of other lands,- and the Shorter for general use^ 
and to be taught by parents to their children. They were both 
submitted to, and approved by^ parliament. 

These doctrinal standards^ as they came from the assemUyf 
were adopted by the church of Scotland, where they are tbe re* 
vered standards of faith to the present day. They were broughi 
to this country by tbe fathers of the American Presbyterian church; 
they were the standards of the faith of our first presbyteries aod 
synods ; aod by a public and fundamental act, they were adopCr 
ed by the first general assembly of our church, which met in Phi- 
ladelphia in May, 1789. And down to the present day they are 
received and revered by all branches of the church of Christ which 
have not darted from the doctrines of the reformation. . 

Both the assembly and parliament adopted these orthodox stand* 
ards whh singular unanimity. When we remember that both 
bodies were composed of men originally Episcopalians, it affivda 
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proof to detaonstratioD, if any were needed, that the great body 
of the nation, both ministers and people, were sound to the core 
in the Calvinistic faith, notwithstanding all (he fraud and force 
thai were used to introduce the new-fangled and unscriptural 
system of Arminianism. The doctrines of these Catechisms and 
of the Confession, are in strict conformity with the creeds of all 
the other reformed churches of that day. Next to the Bible, they 
have been the greatest blessing to the church of God ; and never 
were they exerting a wider influence than they are this moment. 

The next and last work of this venerable body to which we 
can rtow refer, is " The Form of Church Government." Al- 
though the fundamental principles of Presbyterinnism, which are, 
the parity of the clergy, and the government of the church by its 
representatives, bad obtained in every other laud and church 
where the reformation had obtained, England retained the Epis- 
copal form of church polity ; and to this the people had ever been 
accustomed both previous and subsequent to that era. The rea- 
son of this we have already stated to be, that the reformation in 
England was eflected by the king and the prelates, who were 
papists in fact, and who desired merely to separate the church of 
England from the church of Rome, without any change in doc- 
trine, forms or worship. Hence the greatest difficulties, and the 
warmest debates of the assembly were in reference to a form of 
government and discipline. It was only upon these topics that 
there was much serious diversity of opinion in the body, fn re- 
viewing the debates, we find that tlie main points of difference 
were, as to the warrant and office of ruling elder ; n^helher the 
power of ordination was in the bishop or the presbytery ; what 
is discipline as to its nature and extent, and by whom is it to be 
exercised ; whether church courts are independent or subordinate. 
The result of the whole was the adoption of the entire presbyte- 
rial system, which was published and authorized by parliament. 
And this is substantially the present form of government of the 
Presbyterian church in the United Stales. 

In the review of the labours of this body, there are some facts 

exceedingly striking and important, and greatly note-worthyi 

which present themselves to every mind. One of these is the 
4 
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wonderful unanimity in point of doctrine pervading' both the av' 
sembly and the parliament. Here are two bodies of men, the one 
elected by the people from all parts of the kingdom without refer- 
ence to their peculiar theological opinions ; and the other appoint- 
ed by this representative body on the principle that the different 
parties in the church should be fairly represented ; and yet in the 
assembly there was not one Arminian or Antinomian, much less 
a Unitarian or Pelagian ! And this we believe to be substantially 
true of the parliament Of the opinions of these two illnstrioiis 
bodies we have nearly, if not quite, the onanimous expreseion 
in our Confessbn of Failh and Catechisms. The only discus- 
sions which arose in points of doctrine, were as to the best meili> 
od of expressing the truth. The fact shows how thoroughly 
rooted in the English mind at this time were the great doctrines 
of the reformation. 

Another of these facts is, that among two bodies of men, edu- 
cated episcopalians, and habituated to its forms through life, and 
so selected from among the people, there should be eyentually 
such unanimity as to the scriptural form of church government 
The fact aflbrds a very strong argument in favour of the truth of 
our system of church polity, and may be accounted for in various 
ways. The scriptural order of church government had never 
been a matter of discussion among them. As long as they work* 
ed well, they fell in with the old popish notbns on the subject 
But when the matter underwent, as it did, a thorough discussion, 
and by such men as Henderson, Gillespie, Baillie, Burgess, Goug« 
and Calamy, they saw that for diocesan episcopacy there was no 
foundation in the Scriptures, and abandoned it Another reason 
of their unanimity as to presbytery, no doubt, was, the high 
claims recently put forth by the bishops — their unchurching of aU 
non^episcopal people — the laxity of their doctrraes and morab, 
and their uniform support of the king in his efforts to tread out 
the liberties of the people. These things created, first, a strong 
opposition to the men, and, next, to their office and staiion. And 
as their principles and opinions were thought to place them be- 
yond cure, it was deemed best to remove them. And another 
leason was, that unless the presbyterial ayeiem was adopted theie 
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was no hope of uniforroiiy id worship and order between England 
and Scotland, as the Scotch were not made of that pliant material 
which receives and yields its impressions as it may be acted upon 
itotn withoot« But on whatever principles we may account for 
it, there stands the fact itself — two bodies, and these the Long 
Parliament and the Westminster Assembly, composed of the 
most illustrious men of their day in church and state, renouncing 
episcopacy, into whose forms they had all been educated, and on 
the most deliberate examination adopting presbytery as the form 
revealed by God for the government of his church ! What an 
argument this against that high*churchism which, since the days 
of Parker until now, has never ceased putting forth pretensions 
as boastful as they are baseless, as uncharitable as they are un- 
true, and which, if true, would resolve the service of God into a 
pompous ceremony. 

Such, my brethren, was the Westminster Assembly ; and such 
are its singularly important labours. It is every way worthy of 
the most grateful commemoration. Whether we consider the 
occasion on which it was convened — the objects which it contem* 
plated — the character of its members — the admirable fruits of its 
deliberations — the salutary effects which they produced in that 
eventful era. and which have served to bless the church till our 
day, and will yet bless her through many generations — it pre- 
sents many and powerful claims upon the aiTectiooate remem- 
brance of posterity. It met in times of shaking and confusion — 
and notwithstanding the unpropitious state of public affairs, and 
the corruption of religion, and the laxity of morals that over- 
spread the land, it q^erated changes such as are seldom witness- 
ed in the history of the world. It will be held in affectionate 
remembrance as long as the sun or the moon endure. 

We have only further to place befbre you, 

III. Some of the lessors taught us by the whole 

SUBJECT. 

These lessons are many, various, and important, and are all 
worthy of the most serious attention. Our remaining time will 
permit us to specify but a few of (hem. 
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1. We should be greatly thankful to Ood for the deliveraoce 
which he gave to our fathers amid the reproaches and afflictioDs 
of former days ; and ever cherish the memofy of their persecu- 
tions and trials and great sufferings, for the truth's sake. We 
regard as the fathers of our church in America, the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, Ireland and England, of Holland and Germany, 
and the Hugonots of France. We are liable to forg^ that the 
Hugonots formed one of the original elements of our church, ow* 
ing to the fact that they were principally laymen, because so few 
of their ministers escaped the awful slaughter of St. Bartholo- 
mew, and that which took place after the revocation of the edia 
of Nantz. From the dawn of the reformation to this hour, the 
great object of the Presbyterian brotherhood has been, acting on 
the principle of Chillingworth, that 'Mhe Bible aloue is the reli- 
gion of Protestants," to purify the church in doctrine, worship 
and ceremony, from every thing without a warrant in the Bible* 
This principle they have never yielded to the flatteries or frowns 
of civil or ecclesiastical authority. At whatever cost, the priuci- 
pie must be maintained. The principle has been maintained, but 
at a tremendous price. As proof of this we need only point to the 
fearful persecutions of our fathers in Scotland under Jams 1. aud 
bis son Charles, and their infamous bishops, Spotswood, Laud, 
Law and others ; and again under Charles II. and simply be- 
cause they would not conform to popish practices ia the worship 
of God, which they abhorred 'y-^^-and to that bloody page in his*- 
toiy which records the death of 154,000 people in Ireland, most 
of whom were Presbyterians, and in a manner the most barbarous 
and revoking ;-^and to the cruel acts of Charles II, after the res- 
toration, when England's Covenanting church was trodden out 
of existence, and 2,100 ministers of the most pious and devoted 
character were turned out of their livings, without a farthing for 
the support of their families ; — and to the history of the French 
Protestants, ail of them Presbyterians, which states that under 
Charles IX. 100,000 were put to death, and under Louis XIV. 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, multitudes were sbio 
by tortures more cruel imd revolting than Nero or Dk)cletiafi had 
ingenuity to devise. Nor is the history of our ftthers io laying 
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of persecutioo and anflering. The first ministers of our church 
were fined, imprisoned, and driven from Yirginia, because they 
vrould not worship God according to the forms of the book of 
Common Prayer ; and for the same ofTeoce they lay for months 
in priBon in the city of New* York. And all this great fight of 
afflictions they might have avoided by simply yielding their fun- 
damental principle, that *' the BiUe alone is the religion of pro- '^ 
testants." And by clinging to that simple principle under the 
frowns of civil and ecclesiastical power — amid the wrecks of their 
property — at the point of the bayonet and before the edge of the 
sword — amid their own biood and that of their children, and when 
expiring amid the consuming flames, they secured to us an open 
Bible, freedom to worship God as we see fit — they gave to the 
world civil and religious liberty. As Presbyterians, we are the 
descendants of the English Puritans and Nonconformists, of the 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, with a slight mixture of the fol- 
lowers of the great Calvin from Continental Europe. And if pridei 
is admissible, proud should we be of our ancestry. Whilst we 
would be far from advocating every thing which they did and 
said ; and whilst we mourn over the fact, that when in power 
they sometimes felt as if it was right to put the poisoned chalice 
of persecution to the lips of their persecutors, they were the most 
remarkable race tA men the world has ever seen. They espoused 
the cause of religion because it was the cause of God and of 
truth ; and the cause of civil liberty because it was the cauae of 
leligbn. They have purchased fiir the world its broad inheritance 
erf* civil and religious liberty. Cherished be their memory in the 
innermost shrine of our hearts, and ever may we prove ourselves 
worthy of such a noble parentage. 

2. We should also ever bear our open and decided testimony 
against those errors and forms in religion, in opposition to which 
our fathers endured such a great fight of afflictions. These errors 
may be classified under the four heads of Popery, Diocesan Epis- 
copacy, Arminianism and Antioomianism. The first of these, 
Popery, which is a spiritual despotism, maintaining the necessity 
of one supreme, universal and infallible head of the church as 
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the authorized vicar of Christ, rose gradoally aod stealthy from 
small begioQings, outil it proclaimed itself God in the temple of 
God, aod trod out the liberties of the earth. Makiog itaeif master 
of all the decetvableness of uorighteousness, and armiog ilsetf 
with all carnal weapons, aod assuming the del^ation of divine 
power, it extinguished the freedom of thought and opinion, and 
subjected to all the horrors of the inquisition every di^^senter from 
its dogmas ; by its multiplication of rites and ceremonies it con- 
cealed the truth of God, and established jot ritual which wanted 
nothing of heathenism but the name; and having desolated tho 
earth by its superstitions and persecutions, like the pyramids of 
Egypt it looked down unmoved upon the surrounding moral ste* 
ffility. Against Romanism in ail shapes and forms; against ina 
popes, cardinals, bishops, priests, monks, friars, nuns; against 
its assumptions and doctrines, its forms and ceremonies, our fa- 
thers protested. They proclaimed the pope to be the Man of Sin, 
and the papal chucch to be Babylon and Antichrist. To this their 
testimony we must adhere. Because it is deemed infallible, pope* 
ry is now what it was when Gregory filled the chair of St. Peter — 
when Leo licensed the sale of indulgences— when it ordered a 
jubilee throughout the Christian world on hearing the news of 
the Bartholomew massacre — when it imbrued its hands in the 
blood of our fathers. The lion when caged has yet his tiieksand 
bis ferocity. Popery now is what it has ever been. Give it here 
the power it lias in Spain, and soon our country will be as deso^ 
late, and our people will be as ignorant, degraded, saperstitkMis 
and servile as is the people over whom Ferdinand and bafaeUa 
once reigned in so much glory. Our testimony against popery, 
as the corrupter of God's truth — as the propagator of the most 
enormous lies as truth — as the enemy of the freedom of the 
church and of the state, we must hold up in the world's soolight 
as did our fathers, to prove ourselves worthy of beti^ regarded 
as their descendants. 

Nor was their testimony against diocesan episcopacy less clear 
and distinct than that against popery. Of This the Form of Go- 
vernment of the assembly and parliament is decided proof. Their 
rejection of episcopacy was merely doing what the reforn^ed world 
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had done httoxe them ; for out of England a trace of it could not 
be found among all the churches of the reformation ; and even 
in Engtand itself it would have been placed on the same shelf 
with popery by the great body of the first reformers and noncon- 
fonnists, were it not for the intervention of the kingly power. It 
would have been borne with, however, by our fathers, for the sake 
of peace, if it had kept its pretensions within moderate bounds-^ 
were the counsels of such men as Cranmer, and Abbot, and Ush- 
er permitted to prevail. But they were not ; and such men as Par- 
ker, Whitgift and Laud, set themselves to the establishment of an 
episcopacy as exclusive and relentless as popery itself, and without 
its excuse. And in this they were backed by all the power of the 
crown and of the state. And the spirit of the nation was aroused, 
and episcopacy was discarded l^ thousands of ministers, and by 
tens of thousands of people ; and finally, as a loathsome incubus 
it was cast off from the bosom of the natk>n« And the oceans of 
blood that were shed in Britain during what Clarendon calls " the 
rebellion," and otlters " the civil wafs," are chargeable more to the 
enormous claims and insufferable arrogance of the bishops, and 
their mean and contemptible inculcation of passive submissbn, 
than to any other cause. And, hence, the open and unqualified 
testimony of our fathers against it. 

Towards Episcopalians, as indrvidoals, we should manifest no- 
thing but respect and affection. We find among them many of 
the brightest ornaments of the church of Christ, and the purest 
examples of philanthropy and piety. Nor should we have any 
eontroverey with the church as such, whilst it assumes nothing 
more than that it is a branch of the general church, differing from 
other branches in that it holds to bishopeand a liturgy. And thus 
the most venerated of her bishops and clergy, whose name and 
fiime are a rich legacy to the whole church of God, believed and 
have taught. But wbei^ the arrogant and absurd claims are set 
up, that her bishops are the successors of the apostles, and are now 
entitled to wield all the power of the apostles in the church — that 
with them only is the power of ordination and government — that 
they only are the channels through which God communicates 
covenanted grace to bis church — that receiving the sacraments 
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from their hands, or such as they aathorize to admiokter them^ 
is a more sure bond of uaioQ to the church of God than the exer- 
cise of faith, hope and love, wittiout so receiving them^-that aH 
God's churches are no churches unless they submit ta diocesan 
authority — that all God's ministers are na ministers oolesa made 
so by the laying on of the hands of a bishop; — ^these are efiormoua 
errors, against which we must testify, and enormous claims 
which we must resist as did our fathers, if needs be, even qbIo 
death. In these claims are involved the most fearful prineipiea 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, and by a direct and logical way they 
lead to persecution, and to the establishment of the inquiriCion. 
They smell rankly of popery. Thanks be to Ood that the day 
has passed away when these claims could be enforced upon all 
those who hesitated to receive them, by bbhops* courts and scar 
chambers ; and that we can now treat the silly daiaas of a dio- 
cesan bishop as we do the vagaries of any other silly man. And 
our strong and decided testimony against high-church prelacy, ia 
demanded by the fact, that in our own day the worst heresies 
and principles of Romanism are spreading in the Anglican and 
American Episcopal church, and with a rapidity which has ex* 
cited consternation in the whole Christian world. As did our 
fathers, we testify against an order of bishops in the churcb, 
usurping the power of ordination and government, and lording it 
over their brethren, as both opposed to Scripture and to the usages 
of the first ages of the churcb ; and against a liturgy, because 
unknown until rendered necessary by the ignorance of theder- 
gy, and as tending universally to deadness and formality in wor- 
ship ; and against clerical vestments beyond a gown and bands, 
because first adopted by the Romish church from the pagans ; 
and against godfathers and godmothers in baptism, as both un- 
natural, vain and injurious — unnatural, because the duty of the 
parent is to dedicate the child and be its sponsor — vain, because 
it is regarded as a ceremony without hnposing any obligation — 
and injurious, because exacting solemn promises under very 
solemn circumstances which are subsequently never regarded ; 
and against kneeling at the Lord's Supper, because it eama ia 
with the doctrine of iransubstantiation and should go out with it. 
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And when askad wh j we testify against these tilings ? our only 
reply is that of our fathers, <* the BtUe alone is the religion of 
protestants." They are unwarranted by the Bible. 

Aod the testimony of our fathers is recorded in the clearest 
possible manner, as our Confession of Faith and Catechisms tes* 
tify, against ArminiaDisro. It is true, beyond all question by 
intelligent minds, that the doctrine of our standards were the 
doctrines of all the churches of the reformation which are dis« 
tioguished as ^* reformed churches." These doctrines, as ex- 
plained by Augustine, were taught by Luther ; but through a 
liinid and accommodating temper, Melancthon, who succeeded to 
his influence, was led by a concurrence of circumstances to adopt 
principles verging towards Pelagianism, which are embodied in 
the confessions and apol<^e8 which receive the sanction of his 
great name. With this exception, the doctrines of our standards 
were the doctrines of all the churches of the reformation ; and 
hence they are called *^ the doctrines of the reformation.'' Those, 
however, known as the " Five Points," which pertain to election, 
original sin, conversion, justification, and the saints' perseverance, 
soon met with a warm opponent in Arminius, who was professor 
of divinity in Leyden. His opinions spread rapidly through the 
Lutheran churches, and made some impression even upon the 
reformed. They were condemned, however, in the famous synod 
of Dort, in 1618, in which condemnation the British divines fully 
united. And one of the ablest defences of our system, in oppo* 
sition to the professor of Leyden, was written by Davenant, 
bishop of Salisbury, and who was a deputy to that famous synod. 

Although all the reformers in England onward to the time of 

James I. were strictly Calvinistic. as was James himself and his 

bishops until opposed in their high claims by the poritans, events 

of a political nature now work a change in the sentiments of the 

monarch, and, of course, in the minds of those pliant bishops who 

thought it a sin against God to think differently from the crown. 

The puritans and nonconformists were Calvinists, and because 

of their unyielding resistance to the doctrine of pasrfve obedience 

they became the obfeots of royal and prelatio batrsd. By a very 

natural process, this hatred soon passed fi^m the men to tbetr 
6 
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i^miooiB, And sooo the ktog aod the itifiiiiHMn Land finUi 
preaching od the poiots above speeified throcq^nt the kingdom. 
Although the doctrinal aitioles of the church were and aie 
strongly Calviaistic, yet because the CaUinisls set theiQ8d?es m 
opposition to the claioia of the king and the prelates^ and the 
Aroiinians fttvoured both, (he former were paosQculed and the 
latter promoted. And thus Armioianisnii io qipositioD to tbekr 
standards, became ascendant in the Anglicaa ehnrcbi and eon* 
tinues so to the present day. And that church now presents the 
anomalous aspect to the workl| of having a Calvinistic creei^ 
popish ceremonies, and an Arminian ministry ; pf^ving dear as 
sunlight that liturgies, with all their boasted power to preserve 
purity and uniformity, form no barrier against the encroacfamenla 
of error. And happy would it be for that church if no mors bale* 
ful error than Arminianism had surmosuted the bulwarks of the 
liturgy and nestled around its altars. 

Whilst Arminianism, at the era of the Westminster AnemUyi 
was the doctrine of the court and of the prelates, it was not the 
doctrine of the clergy and the people. And whilst, with scarcely 
an exception, its advocates sided with the court, it wasunpqwlar 
with the nation. And it was condemned by our fitthers as equally 
opposed to Scripture and reason, and to the almost unbroken-iesti* 
mony of the iaithful ; and, at that time^ to civil and religiouB 
liberty. And wbibt we freely admit that the errors of this sya* 
tern are not fundamental, and that multitudes who embrace them 
are models of Christian eharacter and excellenoe ; yet we nuisi 
not forget that they are serious errors, and that by a logisai cer- 
tainty they lead to worse one& And their tendencies, as fully 
developed in our day, is to lead either to fanaticism on the one 
hand, or to formalism on the other. When we give op the doc- 
trines of God's sovereign right to have aasccy on whom he will 
have mercy, to do what he will with his own«--of total depmvily — 
of efficacious grBoe--*?of justifioation by the imputed r^fateoosn 
of Cbrkt received by faith — and of the kingly power ef 
which secures the final aalvatioil of all his people ; we go out from 
a safe anchorage, to be drifted by the ever^var^ng curseats of 
human opiniQp, we know not whklier. 
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Am our falhera were for guardiog the doctrines of the church 
^j^aioii Armiaianiam on the one hand, they were equally aoIicH 
Uk» Co guard agaioBt ha opposite extreme of Antinomianism on 
Che iither. Time will permit us to do little more In characterising 
Ibis error than to say, that it is Calvinisfll run mad. The sys- 
tem^ if such it may be called, took its origin from one Agricolay 
who taught, that under the gospel the law is unnecessary — that 
good works do not promote our salvation, nor evil ones hinder 
it— that the elect cannot do any thing displeasing to God — that 
they are eternally justified — and that all use of means is unneces- 
sary to secare salvation. The advocates of this system assert 
that their great object was to counteract the k^al system of the 
self-righteous ; but in avoiding one dangerous extreme, they most 
certainly ran into another. This system, because its authors and 
defenders professed themselves Calvinists, has brought, in the 
minds of many who have not knowledge enough to separate 
them, great discredit upon our standards. But its most cogent 
and powerful refutations have been written by Calvinists. And 
the aseembly at Westminster early appointed a committee to 
review the writings of Crisp, Baton, Saltmarsh, and others its 
advocates, which drew out their most dangerous opinions and 
presented them to the assembly, where they were condemned, 
ftud not only so, hot confuted in their public sermons and wri- 
tings. 

Sochy in brie^ were some of the errors. against which our 
fiithers lartified, and against which we now, at the distance of 
two hundred years from their great convocation, testify, and 
against whieh we desire our descendants to testify to the remotest 
posterity. 

3. The truthfulness of our faith and forms, and their great 
•aefuloess^ and their influence upon the destinies of the worid, 
abould induce us to cherish them, to teach them to our children, 
and Co send them, nnmotilated and uncorrupted, to the genera- 
tions which wiU succeed us. The works of the Westminster 
divines, bound np in that little volume which is labelled on the 
bnck GoBtPBtttiON of Faith, and which should be in the house 
of every prssbyterian family on the globe, form a monument to 
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their memory more enduring than marble. When we remember 
the way in which that assembly was formed, the agitalioos by 
which it was surrounded — ^the church and the state moved to 
their profoundest depths by conflicting civil and religious opin- 
ions — we cannot withhold our profound admiration of the fervent 
piety, the just perception of human rights, the clear and ezcoi- 
sive acquaintance with divine truth, the cool judgment, the logi- 
cal accuracy, which these works every where display. Much as 
they have been depreciated by some, and assailed by others, there 
they yet remain, unequalled* among the many excellent formu- 
laries of the reformed churches. And although two hundred 
years have passed away since their formation, there is not an 
orthodox presbyterian on the globe that would consent to a 
change in any of its doctrinal positions or definitions. And this 
not from any superstitious veneration entertained for them be- 
cause of their origin or antiquity, but from the most profound 
conviction of their truth. That they are perfect we, do not al- 
lege, for neither perfection nor infallibility are doctrines of our 
church, in which we rejoice ;«-i-^but as to clearness and fulness of 
scriptural statement, judiciousness of arrangement, and aptitode 
of expression, they are without a rival. And, hence, we should 
revere and cherish them. 

And then look at the good which these works have effected* 
Above all other uninspired books they have been most instm- 
menial in preserving and diffusing the doctrines of grace. They 
have raised an impassable barrier against error ; on many oeca- 
sions they have checked the enemy when coming in like a flood j 
and in instances innumerable they have been the instrument of 
revival to a decayed church, and of life from the dead to tboM 
living without God in the world. They have cherished and 
nourishedi not a light and sentimental, but a manly piety ; not 
a religion of fashion and form, but of the heart. Whilst they 
' have enlightened the judgment they have excited the feelings, 
and by enthroning the fear of God in the soul, they have expell- 
ed the fear of man. Hence the martyrs that went freely to the 
stake and to the block rather than surrender the principles which 
jEhey imbibed from these vjorks. And hence, wherever you find 
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a preabyterian ;oq flod a fricDd of baman liberty, becatne he is 
iDttructed by his religion into a knowledge of bis own, and of 
the inalienable rights of every other human being. And hence, 
also, wherever the principles of civil and religious liberty have 
obtained, it has been through the action of the presbyterian leaven 
infused into the mass, which would not cease working until its 
object was attained. And revering as we do the venerable insti- 
tutions under whose shade and shelter the Lord in mercy has cast 
our lot, we should never forget that some of the distinguished 
men wbu aided in forming the Constitution of these United States, 
were at the same time engaged in digesting the form of govern- 
ment of the presbyterian church in this country. And the close 
resemblance which subsists between our form of government and 
that set up in these United States, must secure to it the aflfec- 
lions of our countrymen, and excite in the bosoms of our people 
the sentiments of patriotism. The principles of our fathers^ em* 
bodied in our standards as far as they pertained to the church of 
God, have given to Britain all she has of freedom ; to Scotland, 
all she has of piety and knowledge ; to America, what she has 
of both. The seed from which the tree of our liberty has sprung, 
was brought across the ocean in the Mayfbwer, and was dropped 
by puritan hands into our soil hard by the rock of Plymouth. 
And this fiict should be cherished and remembered, 

•• Till tbe wavw of the bty where the Mayflower lay 
Shall foam and freexe no more.* 

And it is pleasant to know that the principles for which our fa^ 
ibers contended amid such a fight of afflictions, are at this mo* 
meat, with some modifications in difierent countries, the princi- 
ples of at least three-fourths of the piotestant world. We should 
therefore revere and cherish our standards^ because of the good 
ibey have affected. 

And, then, we should diligently teach them to our children. 
There is obviously in the church of God, and even in our owtf 
branch of it, a very wide departure as to tbe way and manner 
of building up and extending the kingdom of Christ, from thai 
ivhich the wisdom of our Others devised. They made no pro* 



vision for protracted meetiogs of weeks' cooUnuancOy and hM 
none. They laid dowo no rules for the managemeot of great 
religious excitemeots produced by vivid aod eolbusiastic appeals 
to human passions. In a " Confession of Faith" tbey announ- 
ced their principles to the world ; and that Confession they drew 
out in Catechisms larger and shoiter, the former to be expounded 
from the pulpit Co the people, and the latter to be taught by pa- 
rents to their children. Their plan was, to make every mioister 
an expounder of the truth, and every parent a teacher of it to 
bis children and family. Agreeably to the prayer of the Saviour, 
they looked for the conversion and saoctificatioa of the people 
through the truth. And that truth was to be sown in the miod 
in youth, attended with prayer made without ceasing that it 
might take root and bear fruit. It admits of a question whether 
a better plan than this has ever been devised. That it was Giod's 
plan under the old dispensation, is beyond question ; and where 
is the evidence that a change was made under the new? It was 
the plan of all branches of the church connected with the pres- 
byterian trunk in their best and purest days ; and in this respect 
there should be a return to the good oU ways of our fiathers, 
throughout the whole family of the presbyterian churches. 

On a ground and in a church where such signal blessings 
have resulted from this plan for now nearly two hundred yearsy 
it must be unnecessary to say much in the way of enforcing this 
great idea. Those hoary-headed ones around me, often advert- 
ing to events of their youth, tell of the way in which iheir saint- 
ed parents instructed them into a knowledge of the doctrines and 
duties of religion. The Catechism was taught in oar schools, 
and was recited by all the cbildien on Satuiday or Monday. 
Eadi returning Sabbath evening was sacredly consecrated to the 
instruction ot the children and family in tbe cateshisnas — in 
reading the BiUe — in reviewing and applying the truths brought 
forth in the sermons preached, and in prayer to God that those 
truths might fall upon all hearts as the rain upon tbe mown 
grass. And the effects of all this we see at the present day in 
tbe manly piety, in the circumspect lives, in the acead&sl ad^ 
herence to truth and order^ in the oppoaition to error, extrava- 
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gatice) fanatidmn and folly, of those who were so taogbt And 
il is well known that the preachers of error, and the agents of 
fanaticism, avoid our town as an infected district, and curae the 
Shorter Gatechisin which has raised up each a wall of brass 
against their progress. Brethren, we exhort you never to p»* 
mit this salutary custom of your &thers to fall into disuse. 

We have but a word to say in conclusion. How thankful wo 
should be, that, after the lapse of two hundred years, we are 
permitted to see the symbols of our faith in their integrity and 
purity, as framed by our feth^i?, and cordially and fully em* 
braced by the ministers and members of our wide-spread com*» 
rounion* True, these are many thmgs to induce us to mourn* 
Some of the churches where Farel and Calvin laboured bava 
passed over to gross and delusive eifors. And so have some of 
those planted by our puritan fathers in England, Ireland, and 
New-England. But the same may be said of the churches 
formed by Luther in Germany, by Arminios and Episcopius in 
Holland, by Cranmer in Engkind, and by Zuingle and Lasco 
in Switzerland aud Hungary. Wahave much also over which 
to mourn in the sins of the church, and in our own short-comings 
and unfaithfulness. But we have much also over which to re- 
joice. The pure faith of our fathers is extending throogh all the 
earth, and never with greater rapidity than now. Whilst the 
various forms of error with which in its progress it has contend- 
ed, have scarcely spirit enough to maintain their ground ; our 
faith, with the eneigy of its best days rather increased than di- 
minished, and with all the confidence of (ruth, and all the elas- 
ticity of youth, is extending itself through all the earth. Witness 
the noble stand but just taken by our brethren of the church of 
Scotland, five hundred of whose noblest sons, beaded by Chal- 
mers, whose name is his eulogy and whose fame is circumscribed 
only by the boundaries of the world, have renounced their livings 
and prospects, and have gone out poor and pennyless from the 
church of their fathers, rather than submit to the encroachments 
of a government that would Erastianise that church by taking 
its discipline into their own hands. And here is a copy of our 
Shorter Catechism translated into the language of the people that 
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live at tbe base of the Himmalaya moaotaiDs, and which at 
moroeat is being taught to their children* 

When tbe next centenary of the event which this day we 
commemorate rolls around, yon and Ij ray brethren, will not be 
here. We shall be all in the grave. Previous to that time ma- 
ny changes will have passed over the earth. Human opinions^ 
equally with the nations, will have undergone revolutions. But 
whatever changes or revolutions human society may undergo, 
may the next centennial anniversary find our standards as pure 
as they are to-day — and our people as sincerely and as cordially 
attached to them — and this ancient church, with other paaUnr 
and worshippers, as prosperous, peaceful and pure as k itow is — 
and the world civilly and religiously regenerated through the 
action of those civil and religious principles which we this day 
confess and avow. 
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'* And I saw another Angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the 
everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to 
every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people. — And there followed 
another angel saying, Bahyion is fallen, is fallen.'' — Rev. xiv., 6, 8. 

On the nineteenth day of April, fifteen hundred and liikt)>- m4$$9^^%0 
niAe, an august assembly met in solemn deliberation in the city 
of spires in Germany. It was composed of princes of the 
Germanic empire, and commissioners from its imperial cities. 
Its presiding officer was the brother, and representative of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth ; and there was present, also, a special 
legate of the reigning Pope, who took a prominent part in its 
proceedings. 

The great subject under consideration was the reform in reli- 

giony which Luther and his coadjutors had been attempting for 

a few years past, and which now began to command universal 
attention. 

The friends of reform who were members of the Assembly 
asked simply for toleration to the Reformers, in the maintenance 
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and expression of their conscientious opinions. The servants of 
Rome demanded their punishment as heretics and rebels; and 
the mere politicians^ of whom there were several in the bodj, 
talked, and temporized, and sought postponement, until they 
should be able to determine whether their own selfish ends would 
be better answered, bj a countenance of the new, or adherence 
to the old religion. At another meeting of this same assembly 
held a few yeais before, an act of toleration had been obtained 
in favor of Luther and his fellow Reformers. By this they had 
been delivered from the fear of immediate persecution, and were 
allowed to practise their religion in comparative safety. But the 
influence of Rome prevailed, as it has often done, before and 
since, over unprincipled politicians, and the proposition which is 
now before the assembly is, to revoke the act of the previous 
• diet, and thus leave the Reformers to the penalties which the 
"•*•* Pope had already denounced against them. 

On the day before mentioned {the nineteenth of^pril, IS^) X* 
the act of toleration was revoked by a plurality of votes, and 
in its place another deliberately framed, of which the substance 
is as follows : that there should be no innovation in the established 
religion ; no permission to abstain from the celebration of mass, 
or other ceremonies of the Roman Catholic worship ; no public 
preaching against the doctrine and practice of the church; 
no publication through the medium of the press, in any way 
opposing the popish faitL 

Against these iniquitous decrees, which were designed to nip 
the Reformation in the bud, six princes of the empire, and four- 
teen representatives of imperial cities entered their solenm 
Pkotsst, abd from this arose the name Protestant — ^a name 



which should be for ever dear to the Church of God, and the 
friends of human freedom, throughout the world. 

There were indeed protesters agunst the corruptions and 
tyranny of Rome from the earliest ages. For every generation 
had its witnesses for God, and often had they sealed with their 
blood the testimony which they held. Let the Vaudois, the 
Albigenses, the Lollards, and the many distinguished individuals 
whose name and deeds are emblazoned, with letters of light, on 
the pages of the church's history, be held in everlasting remem- 
brance ! They kept the light of the true religion, which they 
had received from the primitive Christian Church, burning 
amidst the darkness of papal night, and at it the Protestant 
Reformers of the 16th century kmdled their lamp. But while 
this admission is cordially made, it is still true that the name 
Proiestanty as a formal designation of the opponents of Anti- 
jDhrist, had its origin in the historical fact to which we have just 
referred. And although it has been often treated as of little 
importance, it was undoubtedly of much consequence, as an 
element in the great moral revolution which was now commenc- 
ing. Like the protests of the American colonies against the 
usurpations of the mother country, which prepared the way for 
the '^ Declaration of Independence" — ^the Protest of the German 
princes and deputies at the diet of Spires, contributed much to 
prepare the public mind for the final rejection of the papacy, by 
the Church of God, and her own mdependent re-organization on 
the Apostolic platform. 

Liberty of conscience, of speech, and of the press, was the 
comprehensive claim of the Reformers,from the court of Rome. 



Their claim was denied, they entered their protest ; and under its 
broad shield went forward to emancipate the nations. 

The principles exhibited in the claim of the Reformers, and 
whose refusal by the papacy made them Protestants, are now 
regarded as axiomatic, and undeniable by all but Romanists 
themselves. But they involved heresy and rebellion against 
established authority when first promulgated ; and to give them 
the hold which they now have on the mind and heart of Christen- 
dom, cost years of painful ^ort, and the suffering, and bloody 
death of many thousands. 

The anti-chrisdan system claimed infallibility, and of course 
admitted no reform ; and such was the connection of the ecde- 
sdastical and civil powers in that system, and the subserviency of 
the latter to the former, that to dissent from the Church was 
treasoa to the state. Against this vast and impious compound 
of irreligion and tyranny, the Reformers protested, at the peril of 
their lives. We, their posterity, are enjoying the blessed fruits 
of the tree which they planted, and it were ingratitude for us 
to forget their principles, or the price of blood which it cost to 
maintain them. 

The question, therefore, which we now submit to your consi- 
deration is. 

What is Protestardism ? 

We bear the name of Protestants, and it behooves us to under- 
stand its import To the inquiry What is Protestantism 1 we 
shall now attempt a reply, by presenting four of its characteristic 
principles. 

L Sisa principle of Protestantism, that reform in the ingtUu- 



turns and arrangements of society, both religums and civil, may 
be sought andeffected in the use of the proper means. 

The eternal Son of God in human nature is the only Mediator 
between God and man; and the Scriptures exhibit him as 
sustaining in that capacity a twofold relation to the universe. He 
is, first, the Head of the Church which is his body, and second, 
the Head over all other persons and things for her benefit 

As the Head of the Church, he is the fountain from which 
emanates all that is purely religious. And in this capacity he 
prescribes for man his faith, institutes the ordinances of his 
worship, and directs his obedience as an immortal sinful being, 
seeking the salvation of his soul. 

But he is also the '^ Governor among the nations," and as 
such he claims the right of directing man, as a citizen of this 
lower world, in all his civil and political relations. So that the 
mediatorial government extends itself over the entire personal 
character and social relations of the human being. 

The grand comprehensive chaige, then, which as Protestants 
we bring against the papal system, is, that it is a profane usurpa- 
tion of the mediatorial prerogatives. And in this consists its 
anti-christianism. The Roman pontiff claim the Headship of 
the Church, and of all other persons and things on earth ; andin- 
this they appear as the embodied reality of that prophetic deline- 
ation of the '^ Man of Sin," which is given by the Apostle Paul, 
when he says, '^ He opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God, or that is worshipped ; so that he, as God, 
sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God." — 
2 Thess. ii., 4. 

Thus it is that they have always declared themselves the 
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Sovereigns of the world, and assumed the power of elevatii^ 
and degrading kings and emperors ; of working miracles ; dis- 
pensing indulgence for crime; forgiving sm, and openmg and 
shutting heaven at their pleasure. Hear thdr own language on 
this subject — ^^ We, therefore," says Pope Boniface the Eighth, in 
his famous bull called ^ unam sanctam,'' ^^ we therefore declare, 
say, define, and pronounce it to be necessary to salvation, that 
every human creature should be obedient to the Roman pontiff! ! " 

But the Head of the Roman Catholic Church is not satisfied 
with the assumption of universal sovereignty, he claims also 
infallibility in its exercise. 

It is true that endless disputation has existed among the 
Romanists, as to the precise locality of the infallible power. But 
that it does exist somewhere in the system, is a universally re- 
ceived dogma. Their great standard writer Bellarmine, and 
the Jesuits as a body, place it in the hands of die Pope himself. 
The language of Bellarmine is, ^' the Pope cannot posably err," 
and he adds, " if the Pope could err, by enjoining vices or pro- 
hibiting virtues, the Church would be bound to believe that vices 
were virtues, and virtues vices, unless she chose to sin against 
her conscience." And again, in the year 1625, when the Pro- 
testant reformation was just commencing, an assembly of car- 
dinals and prelates, in France, made the following declaration : 
** His Holiness the Pope is above all calumny, and his faith out 
of the reach of error." 

Combine this twofold claim of unlimited sovereignty over all 
persons and things, and of infallibility in its exercise, and we 
have the monstrous assumption of entire control over the liberty 
of man, in soul, body, and estate. An unalterable despotism 
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I which there is no power to reform presents itself, and men are 

i forbidden to say or to think that it is capable of improvement 

I Uniyersal submission to this assumption presents the spectacle 

I of a world in chains. And this was the actual condition of 

things when the Reformation commenced. ^' All maintained/' 
I says Myconius, a distinguished writer of that period, '^that 

I the Pope, being m the place of God, could not err, and there 

was none to contradict them." ^^All the world wondered 
after the Beast." — ^Ret. xiii., 3, 4. And what was the personal 
and public character of this infallible head of an unalterable 
system ? He was often ignorant, proffigate, and impious in the . 
very extreme; Take, as an example, the character of Alexander 
the Sixth, who was the reigning Pope in the age immedi^ 
ately preceding the Reformation. When the papal chair was 
vacated by the death of his predecessor, he was residing at 
Rome; and although he was an Archbishop, he was living 
in illicit intercouise with two females, the mother and daughter, 
at the same time. He obtained the papal throne by paying a 
stipulated sum in silver, to the cardinals who had the right of 
election. And soon after his elevation he ordered the marriage 
of one of his own daughters to be celebrated in the Vatican 
itself. His mistress was openly present, and the main amuse- 
ments of the evening were the singing of licentious songs, and 
the acting of plays which ridiculed and travestied the most sacred 
subjects of scripture history ! He distributed the dignities of the 
Church to his profligate favorites, or sold them for money. 
When it suited his purpose, he procured the murder of his ene- 
mies by the hand of the aasasEHn, and finally ended his career of 

wickedness by unwittingly partaking of poison, which he had 
2 
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directed to be prepared for another who was an invited guest at 
his table.* And if such was the character of the Head of the 
apostacy, profanely styled ^' His Holiness," it is not surprising 
that a general profligacy of manners should pervade all ranks. 
In Rome pagan, amidst all its abominable idolatries, nothing 
worse than what now presents itself in Rome papal, had ever 
appeared. At the begixming of the 16th century, the morals of 
the world were infamous. 

And if such were the morals of Rome, what must have been 
its religion ? It was a vain and deceptive substitute for the fiedth 
of Jesus Christ. The service of the Creator was forgotten in the 
idolatrous homage bestowed on the creature. The glory of the 
only Mediator was taken from him, to be given to saints, and 
angels, and pictures, and relics of dead men and things. The 
office of the Holy Spirit was virtually superseded by the penances, 
confessions, and payments of money which were made to secure 
the pardon of sin and purchase the favor of heaven ; and that 
faith which sees Him that b invisible, which elevates the mind 
above worldly influences, and which manifests itself in regard for 
the truth, in humility of heart, in love to the brethren, and in aD 
the other acts and exercises of unostentatious piety, had almost 
fled the earth. 

 It is true that God had some of his elect, even in the camp of 
the enemy. A people to come out of the mystical Babylon, 
when the voice should be heard proclaimmg her approaching 
judgments. But they were like tbe spark amidst the ashes ; 
not sufficient to warm, and enliven the mass itself, but enough, 

* D'Aubigne's History, vol. i., pp. 62-56. 
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when separated from it, to kindle a lamp that would enlighten 
the world. Even upon the bosom of the ocean of anti-christian 
delusion and impiety in which a world was drowning, there was 
an ark floating, which contained a family, preserved in the mercy 
of God, and which would renovate the earth with a holy 
population. 

The object which we have in view, in making this passing 
reference to the moral condition of the world at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation, is to show how much it needed refonn, 
and at the same time display the mighty influence which opposed 
any attempts at its improvement An infallible system, no 
matter how corrupt, admits of no reform, and therefore the first 
efforts of those who opposed the Papacy were necessarily em- 
ployed in establishing their right to attempt, or even desire 
reform. To seek the improvement of everything that we con- 
sider wrong in Church or State, in the use of the proper means, 
we, in this Protestaqt country, feel to be our inalienable right 
But such right was denied by the Church of Rome to our Pro- 
testant fore&thers, and if we have it, it was purchased by their 
blood. 

Reform was the grand watch-word of the Protestants, both 
before and after they adopted the name. At first, it was the 
sc^dalous hves of the clei^ they sought to improve ; and next, 
some of the more palpable and enormous of the existing corrup- 
tions in faith and practice, like the doctrine and sale of indulgences. 
But as they proceeded in their investigations, they found that the 
entire Popish system was rotten to the core; that it was 
essentiaUy anti-christian, and therefore to be expelled as a 
disease, and banished as an enemy from the Church of Christ 
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Thus, the grand moral revolution of the 16th century soon 
assumed the form, not merely of a movement of a few scattered 
individuals to correct abuses in a sfystem which they regarded as 
radically good, but of die Church of God on earth, re-forming 
herself on the basis of her own apostolic and divine constitu- 
tion. 

The time was come when God required Refonners, not for 
the Papacy, for that is incapable of reform, but for the Church 
which it had corrupted, and the world it had enslaved. And 
He found them in the cells of the monasteries, the retirements 
of the mountains, and the high places of power. 

Animated by influences from on high, the Reformers claimed 
the right, as members of organized society, to seek and 
obtain reform, in the use of the proper means. Antichrist 
denied the right, asserted his infallibility, and drew the sword 
to slay. The Protestants resisted. Their weapons were the 
tongue, the pen, and the press, which, about a century before, 
God had given to the world, for what purpose begins now to 
be more and more apparent They were successful; and the 
right of men to reform themselves and others was at last 
established, though it cost the martyrdom of thousands. 

The whole history of the Protestant world is proof of the 
existence of this right, and the value of its exercise. And we 
find it incorporated, either in express terms or by implication, in 
all forms of social organization. 

No department of the Christian Church, no properly organ- 
ized civil society, no voluntary associationformed on Protestant 
principles, claims infallibility. The creeds of the several religious 
ions admit imperfection and susceptilHlity of improve- 
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ment ; and it is the acknowledged right of eveiy mdividual 
member in his appropriate place, and in the use of the means 
authorized bj the gospel, to prosecute refonn wherever he sees 
anything amiss. 

And as it is in the Church, so also is it in the State. The 
institutions of our own Republic, whose founclations are laid on 
Protestant principles, take for granted the right of the citizen to 
seek reform, wherever he feels that it is required. 

« _ 

^ Congress" (says the first amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution) ^* shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohil»ting the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press ; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances." 

Contrast this with the decree of the diet of Spires, which 
produced the protest of the German Reformers, and it will be 
found expressly guaranteeing the identical rights which are 
refused to the Protestants in that enactment. An undeniable 
evidence that our country is Protestant in its origin and principles 
of government ; and through the blessing of Grod, who reforms 
where he designs to save, it shall never change its character. 

The right of reform includes the right of petition for the 
redress of personal grievances, and the correction of social evils, 
and they stand or fall together. Popery has always denied the 
right of the people to ask and obtain reform. When thousands 
of the friends of the true religidn proclaimied her corruptions 
fi(om age to age, she silenced them with brute force. When 
they pointed out to her the scandalous immoralities of her clergy, 
she punished them, as slanderers, with the sword And when 
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they soC^ht pemus^on to live and act for themselves acconliiig 
to the woid of God, she handed them over to the tender mercies 
of the infernal inquisition. And such is ever the spirit of Po- 
pery. How can infallibility be improved, or disobedience to 
^' our Lord God the Pope" for a moment tolerated ? It never 
is, where the phy^cal power to enforce the claim is possessed. 

In Protestant countries, it is true, the great aim of Popery is 
change. But it is such change as would conform everything to 
the model of its own unalterable despotism. 

Popery degrades the rational being into a mere machine, to 
be moved as the infallible power directs. It renders man irre- 
sponsible and selfish. But Protestantism gives him his liberty, 
instructs him in his rights, puts in his hand the instrument of re- 
form, and tells him to use it, when necessary, for the benefit of 
himself and others. It causes him to feel that he is a unit m 
the social system to which he belongs, and that he is bound to 
watch its operation, that he may guard what is right and seek 
the improvement of what is wrong. Thus is man elevated and 
ennobled. The right to reform may be abused by imperfect m^ 
into an inordinate passion for change ; but under its proper 
restrictions, it is one of the grand safeguards of dvil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

A purer atmosphere and a healthier population is found be- 
side the ever-changing ocean, than that whidi surrounds the 
stagnant lake. 

Protestantism, which is only another name for Christianity itself, 
instructs men that there isno perfectionhere, either in personal cha- 
racter or social institutions, and points than to a course of unlim- 
ited improvement The true Protestant is an intelligent refonner. 
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II. A second characteristic prmciple of Protestantism is that 
the Bible is the siffident and only ultimate rule of faHih and 
mannersy and that it is the right and duty of all men to exarn^ 
ine it for themselves. 

The grand object which Protestantism seeks is the reformation 
of the world* The means of effecting it, is the Bible in the 
hands of the entire population. 

To conceal and mystify is a characteristic of Popery. To 
explain and understand everything which is capable of expla- 
nation, is the aim of Protestantism. And there is nothing which 
more distinctly evinces the anti-christian character of the Romish 
system, than the treatment it has always given to the oracles of 
God. From the day that God gave the first promise to man in 
Eden until the Apocalypse was bestowed to complete the canon 
of Scripture, he was revealing his will to the world. And 
when the revelation was completed, it was placed as the sun in 
the moral heavens to give light to all. *' Search the scriptures, 
because in them ye think ye have eternal life, and these are they 
that testify of me," is the comprehensive instruction of the 
author of the Bible, John v., 39. And it is a fact in history 
pr^nant with condemnation of the Papacy, that in proportion 
as true religion flourished in the first ages of Christianity, the 
Bible was firee. 

God directed the Church to set the candle of his most holy 
word upon a candlestick, *^ that it might enlighten every man that 
cometh into the house." A power arises with sufficient audacity 
to cover it with a bushel. That power is Popery. And that 
which thus buries, and hides from the world the lamp of eternal 
truth itself^ must be Antichrist ! 
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For at least two centuries after the close of the apostolic age, 
it is an undeniable fact, that the Scriptures were in the hands of 
all who had the means to procure them. They were publicly 
read in the religious assemblies of the people, and formed in the 
family, the text book of instruction. As, however, the Papacy 
rose into power, the Bible disappeared, until at last it became 
a sealed book, hidden in the cloisters and libraries, and of whose 
character multitudes even of the dignified clergy were entirely 
ignorant 

For many centuries before the Reformation, the Church of 
Rome gave little or no instruction from the Scriptures to the 
multitudes of her people. The public services of her religion 
were performed principally in an unknown language, and cob- 
sisted, to a very great degree, in imposing ceremonies silently 
addressed to the outward senses. The rule of faith and manners 
was the will of the priesthood. After the invention of printing, 
devout and courageous men were found in various natbns, who 
attempted the translation of the Scriptures into the vernacular 
tongues, that all might read them ; but they were always opposed 
by the Romanists, who, when they had the power, burned both 
the books themselves, and the men who made them. 

If the Roman Catholic Church in any nation, has ever al* 
lowed the translation of the Scriptures into the language under- 
stood by the people, as she has done in a few instances, it is 
because it was demanded by the force of a public opinion, which 
forthe time being she felt to be too powerful to be reosted. And 
that public opinion was created by Protestant influence. Her 
translations are corrupt and defective. She has oicumbered 
them with notes and comments, which form the authorised ex* 
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( position of the text, and after all, they are only to be read by 

I the express permission of the priesthood* 

I Examine the condition of those countries of the globe where 

t Popery has the ascendency, and it will be found that they are 

I almost literally without the word of God, except so far as they 

I hare received it firom Protestant hands, and in spite of the papal 

I prohibitions. 

j Luther, though he had been carefoDy instructed by his parents 

in the faith of Rome, and though he had been a student of the 
Academy and University for years, had never seen the Bible 
until he happened upon it one day in the library of ErfiirtL He 
was then twenty years of age, and from the period that his 
hands took down the sacred volume from the shelves we may 
date the commencement of the Reformation in Germany. He 
took it down, not to return it unconsidered, but to feed his own 
faith upon its discoveries, and then give it to the world. It was 
the grand instrument of his Reformation. As an iUustration of 
the gross ignorance which prevailed among the Romish clergy 
in Scotland, when the Reformation began to extend itself to that 
country, Buchanan informs us that severe laws were enacted 
against the reading of the New Testament, and that such was 
the blindness of the priests, that many of them maintained that 
it was a ** dangerous book, lately written by Martin Luther ! " 

The characteristic principle of Protestantism with regard to 
the Scriptures and in opposition to aU anti-christian substi- 
tutes is, that they are fi«e to all men : as free as the atmosphere 

* See Decrees of Council of Trent, mle 4Ui, ooneeming proliibited books. 
3 
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or the light of heaven, of which each individual may approiHriate 
his share, without injury to others. 

Regarding every man as a rational and accountable bdng, 
standing on the ground of his own personal responsibility. 
Protestantism puts the Scriptures into his hands, that he may read 
and study them in his retirement, and deduce from them his own 
faith and stimulus to personal duty. 

Considering men as social. Protestantism places the Bible on 
the family table, at its first organization, and says to its members, 
here is the precious volume that teaches the way to domestic 
happiness. 

To the Church of Grod die presents it, as the grand charter of 
her security, the rule of her £adth, the text-book of her instruction, 
the ultimate judge in her controversies, and the light which 
diows her members the way to a blessed immortality. 

Nor is consistent Protestantism satisfied with limiting the 
teachings of the Bible to matters purely rehgious only, but she 
carries it to the school, the counting-room, the halls of le^sla- 
tion, the tribunal of justice, and the table of the statesman and 
politician, saying here is the rule of your duty : the only safe 
and adequate guide to personal and social prosperity. 

Qod gave the Bible to man as a universal rule of faith and 
manners — ^he, in his folly and presumption, has more than once 
made the e3cp6riment of dispensing with its instructions, and the 
result IS before the world. Popery made it on a grand and 
mighty scale ; and the consequence was, that intellectual and 
moral darkness covered the nations, a cruel and inexorable 
despotism enslaved and degraded man, vice and immorality most 
fearfiilly prevailed, and imposture,fanatici8m and selfish formality. 
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were substituted almost universally for the religion of the Son of 
God 

Modem France, Growing away the religion which had itself 
thrown awaj the Bible, made the same experiment, under the 
less covert fonn of open infidelity, and the result is written with 
letters of blood on the pages of her revolutionaiy history. 

Let our own country beware how she tries a nmilar experi- 
ment,' by allowing either Popeiy or infideUty to carry her off the 
only ground on which a republic can stand : the broad and safe 
ground of Bible morality. 

nL ^ third Jundamental principle of Protestantitm is, that 
aU men have a right to personal and political freedom, utiUe 
exerciring their rdigiony and mdmMing to the restraints of 
righteous law. 

Man, even in his fallen condition, is disposed to religion. He 
feels that there is a God, and that he must do something to pro- 
pitiate his favor. Satan, '* the god of this world," saw that man 
must have a reli^on, and he gave him Paganism. When 
Paganism was overthrown in the Roman Empire by the power 
of Christianity, and the sagacious adversary saw that the true 
religion was in danger of triumphing, to the destruction of lus 
own kingdom, he invented the papal corruptions, and imposed 
them on the world as the religion of the Son of God. Hence 
Paganism and Popery have always been among the main 
institutions of Satan's kingdom on our eartL Where Paganism 
prevails, dvil liberty is a stranger; and wherever Popery has the 
ascendency, man is a slave. 

To control a man's religion, is to control his entire person ; 
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and it was the grand masterpiece of Popery to take hold of man's 
religious susceptibilities, and forge them into an iron chain, 
which would fetter him to the foot of its own despotic throne. 

Popery, as we have already seen, usurps the government of the 
nations, that grand prerogative of the ^' only mediator." And 
hence it is a eivU tyranny^ prostituting religion to keep men 
indefinitely in political bondage. Look at the state of the world 
before the light of Protestantism began to break over its inhabit- 
ants, and the spectacle presents itself, of Princes, Kings and 
Emperors, bowing in subserviency to Rome ; while the millions 
of their ignorant and degraded subjects were utter strangers to 
personal and political freedom. 

God's great ordinance of civil government, dengned by its 
author to promote his own glory, in the preservation of the peace 
and order of society, was absorbed in the compound despotism 
of the papacy. And the individual will of a single man, often 
ignorant, profligate, and impious in the extreme, was the rule of 
universal obedience. 

We know that from age to age resistance was made, in various 
parts of the earth, to this mexorable usurpation. But it is also 
matter of history that such resistance was always met by the 
whole power of Rome. She drew the sword, and many tens 
of thousands were slain for evincing that they even wished to be 
firee. 

We cannot forget that it was the church of Rome which 
slaughtered tbe Waldenses, and Albigenses, and other Christians, 
before the Reformation, and the Huguenots of France, and Scot- 
tish and Irish Protestants, since that era of liberty. Inspired 
prophecy describes her, as the ^^ woman drunken with the blood 
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of the samts," and the history of her cruelties is on record, both 
on earth and in Heaven. 

*^ And I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God, and the testimony which they held. And 
they cried with a loud voice saying, how long, oh Lord, holy 
and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that 
dwell on the earth." — ^Rbv. vi., 9, 10. Civil and religious Ub- 
erty are twin sisters, and Christianity is the mother of botL 
Protestantism has released them together from the chains of 
Rome, and to it the world is indebted for all the civil and reli- 
gious freedom it now enjoys. Just in proportion as the govern- 
ments of the nations are imbued with the spirit of Protestantism 
they are free and prosperous. Compare Spain and Great Britain, 
Mexico and our own United States generally, and the lower 
department of Canada with New England, and it is Protestant- 
ism that makes them differ. And whence have come the liberty 
of conscience, of speech, and of the press ; the written consti- 
tutions of dvil government, which define the rights of the 
citizen, and the power of the ruler ; the wholesome laws which 
give encouragement to industiy ; and all the other immunities of 

freemen by which our own country is distinguished? From 
Protestantism. 

It was well and truly said by a venerable statesman,* on a 
recent occaaon, ^' that it was a most propitious circumstance, that ] 
all the first settlers of the United States should have come from) >/ 
Protestant countries." And we have ourselves heard another ^ 



* Hon. JJberi Gallatin, in his address to the New York Hittorieal Soeietjr, 
1843. 
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v/ distinguished civilian* of our own State^ in a public address, 
trace the origin of the declaration of American independence to 
the National Covenant of Scotland. Nor was it a mere ffight 
of fane J. The Scottish Reformers from Popery had drunk deep 
at the fountains of Protestantism, as they had been opened on 
the continent of Europe, and especiaUy in republican Genera; 
or, rather, they had drunk along with the continental Reformers, 
at the same open fountain of Grod's word. Th^ succeeded the 
Reformers of the continent in the movement against Antichrist, 
and had all the advantage of their lights. Their covenants were 
bpnds of union among themselves, and public declarations of 
the grounds of their opposition to the anti-christian system, in 
all it^ parts. And they were distmguished, Jirst, as connecting 
civil and religious liberty together in the definitions of rights 
which they made — and second^ in combining aU classes of the< 

community in the effort to secure them. 

As first formed, and afterwards renewed at various crises of 
their history, the National Covenant of Scotland was a de- 
claration of the independence of the Church of Christ, as a dis- 
tinct community firom the State ; and of both Church and State 
from all foreign control. It was subscribed by the mass of the 
people, as well as the privileged orders. And as ultimately 
embodied with additions, in the Solenm League and Covenant, 
it became the constitution of the British Empire. Under it, the 
Presbyterians of Scotland and the North of Ireland, the Puritans 
of England, of whom the majority were Presbyterians, and all 

* Hon. Oulian C. Verplanck. 
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other Protestants who Ghoee to receiye it, united together in the 
strife for Uberiy, which had aLready conunenced. 

Charles the First is dethroned and executed. De^tism is 
rebuked, and great principles of civil and rehgious liberty are 
established ; while by this revolution a Protestant population, 
filled with the spirit of liberty, is scattered over the wilds of 
America. They increase and prosper, in the providence of God 
They declare their independence of all foreign control, and take 
their plaoe among the nations of the earth, as our own great 
Confederated Republic During the excesses of the Common- 
wealth of England, which led to the temporaiy restoration of the 
house of Stuart, the Solemn League and Covenant was cast 
aside. But in (he maintenance of its principles, Cameron, and 
Renwick, and a host of other holy martyrs, shed their Uood, 
among the hiUs and glens, and upon the scaffolds of Scotland. 
Their Intimate successors, the '^ Old Dissenters," still hold it up 
before the world, and will not permit it to be forgotten. 

Should the witnesses for God, who inhabit the British Isles, 
be called to a struggle with Antichrist, before his final downfall 
— as we believe they will — ^perhaps the banner of the Covenant 
will again float in the air, and form the rallying point of their 
efibrts. 

The history of Presbyterianism is yet to be written. When it 
is given to the world by a competent hand, it will be found to be 
the history of rational liberty. * 

The Puritans of England, the Scottidi, and Irish, and Dutch 
Presbyterians, and the Huguenots of France, were the principal 
planters of these United States. Protestants laid the foundations 
of our Republic Let them protect the soperstruotoreitnowsoglo- 
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riously sustains. And let them remember, that if there is any- 
thing which is i¥rong, in constitutions or administrations (and 
doubtless there is much), the true Protestant is always a 

reformer. 

IV. The fourth grand principle of Protestantism iSj thai a 
personal f spiritual religion is essential to the present vxll'-being 
and eternal salvation of man. 

The three former principles might all be admitted, and yet 
men remain infidels. They may believe in their right to reform, 
and yet attempt no reformation of their own bad hearts. They 
may claim the right of personal and poUtical freedom, and yet 
remain strangers to that ^' liberty wherewith Christ makes his 
people free." They may admit that the Bible is the suffident 
and only rule of faith and manners, and yet go to perdition with 
it in their hands ! He, then, is not a true Protestant who is not 
sensible of the necessity of personal sanctification by the blood 
and Spirit of Jesus Christ And the highest charge which we 
are compelled to bring against the Roman Catholic system, is 
its impiety. 

'^ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved," 
is the grand announcement of the gospel The faith demanded 
is a receiving and resting upon Christ alone for salvation. And 
it is a personal exercise of the mind. Christianity first individu- 
alizes the human being, and then tdils him that his salvation 
depends, not on the intentions or acts of others, be they who 
they may, but on his own personal appropriation of Jesus 
Christ as the Saviour. And it tdls him further, that this faith 
which he must personally exercise, and with which God has 
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been pleased to connect the salvation of the soul, is spiritual. 
Not the mere assent of the mind to the dogmas of a human creed, 
nor the yielding of its will to the direction of a human teacher, 
nor the submission of itself to a round of formal observances — ^but 
a loving, serving, and trusting God in Jesus Christ, through the 
aid of the sanctifjring Spirit, for the forgiveness of ans, and a 
title to the celestial glory. 

There are, indeed, forms in religion ; for man has a bbdy, 
through the medium of whose senses the soul is addressed. But 
attention to the mere forms of godliness can no more save the 
soul, than the going with the pitcher to the fountain can quench 
the thirst, while the water is neither drawn nor tasted. 

Popery has corrupted the doctrine of the gospel. She has 
imposed on man a system of rites and ceremonies unknown to 
die Bible. She has given a saving efficacy to her forms, when 
employed by her priesthood with a right intention. And thus 
she has made the pardon of sin and enjoyment of heaven, commo- 
dities capable of being bought and sold by the smful creature. 

Therefore, the uniform tendency of the anti-christian system 
has been to make men either infidels or mere formalists, blindly 
devoting themselves to the observance of the appointed ceremo- 
nies, that in so doing they may secure heaven as their reward. 
Infidelity and gross superstition always have been, and always 
will be companions. '^This fiction of Jesus Christ," said one of 
the Popes of Rome ; '^ this fiction ; how much we make by it !" 

Let us look over the Roman world, at the period when the 
Reformation commenced, and it will be seen that covert infidelity 
or gross superstition prevailed almost universally. Many of the 
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priestfaoody from the Pope to the lowest of his begging firiais, 
were utterly irreligious men, who used their office and mfluence 
for mere selfish and worldly purposes. The kings and nobles 
employed the religion to whose support they contributed, as an 
engme of state policy, to perpetuate their despotism ; and the 
mass of the people were the ignorant devotees of a cunningly 
devised and soul-destroying formalism. Spiritual religion-^ 
christian faith, had almost left the world. 

As in times of old, there were indeed seven thousand in Israel 
who had not bowed the knee to BaaL But like the spark of fire 
amidst the ashes, to which allusion has been already made, they 
were uninfluential and almost unknown. God the Holy S{nrit 
stirred the ashes; for the time was come, and there was revival, 
light, and heat 

The Protestant Reformation, and this is its glory, was a 
remval of spiritual religion in the earth. 

It has been attempted to be shown, that it was a mere 
political movement) made by the civilians of confficting states 
against each other, and the overgrown, absorUng tyranny of 
Rome; or one of those changes that natural causes alone may 
produce, in an advancing state of society. But this is to look at 
it vrith the ^e of worldly reason only, and not of Christian 
fidth. God did employ the kings, and nobles, and scholars to 
advance the cause, but it was as he ovenruled the projects of a 
Cyrus, or Nebuchadnezzer of old, to deliver Taoxl from her 
captivity, and re-establish the worship of his own house at Jenr 
salem. The hand of Him who is ^ Head over all things to the 
church, which is his body," gave direction to the confficting 
elements, and *' made the wrath of man to praise him." 
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The ' Protestant Reformation began in the hearts of men. 
There were many of God's elect on the earth during that genera- 
tion. The Holy Spirit regenerated, sanctified, and brought them 
out from their retirements to the public theatre, to do great things 
for the glory of the Grodhead. 

Zuingle, Luther, Calvin and Knox, and thousands of others 
whom that age produced, were, like Barnabas of old, ** good men, 
and full of the Holy Ghost*' They drank deep at the fountain of 
God's most holy word ; they enjoyed a double portion of his 
Spirit ; they loyed prayer, and found in it their strength and 
consolation ; they conversed with their Maker as a man converses 
with his jBriend, and they gave themselves without reserve to 
the promotion of His cause. Preaching the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by the righteousness of Christ, and exemplifying in their 
practice the truths they proclaimed, God the Redeemer made 
them his instruments for reviving the true religion in the earth. 
** The word of God had free course among the nations, and was 
glorified." Antichrist received a wound from which he has 
never yet recovered ; ajid the pure light of gospel truth, under 
whose radiance we are now sitting, burst forth upon the world. 
The necessity of a personal, spiritual religion, to bless and save 
man, was fully and successfully demonstrated. 

What, then, is Protestantism ? It is Christianity, stripped of 
the corruptions of the Papacy, and coming to man to ^ve him 
the Bible, and his liberty. The true religion, delivered from the 
dungeon where Rome had bound and hidden her, and again 
introduced to men, that they may be reformed and saved. 

Popery is but a novelty, not yet twelve hundred and sixty 
years of age. But Protestantism is as old as the first promise in 
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which the go^l of Jesus Christ was preached to fallen 
man. 

We now proceed to inquire, what is our present duty, as 
Protestants, to our religion, our country, and the world 1 It is, 

1. To continue our protest^ with firmness and decision^ 
against tfie Roman Catholic system. 

The ancient enemy is still in the field, with all hb former 
craft and industry, if not with his former power, and his aim is 
nothing short of a recovery of his lost dominion. 

It is the opinion of many of our best expositors of Scripture 
prophecy, that Popery will recover a temporary asc^dency 
over the entire seat of its former triumph, before its final destruc- 
tion ; and the sentiment is every day gaining ground throughout 
Protestant Europe. That it is aiming at this, can hardly be 
matter of doubt Within a few years, there has been a remark- 
able revival of the energies of the Romanists, scattered among 
various nations ; and means have been used to promote a corr&r 

spondence among them, and concert of action in carrying out 
the schemes devised at Rome. In the year 1822, the *^ Society 
for propagating the faith " was organized in Austria, with the 
express design of counteractmg Protestant missions, and check- 
ing the progress of Protestant principles. In the year 1841, its 
revenue was more than half a million of dollars, and it has an- 
nounced its intention to carry it to more than two millions 
annually. With these, and similar means gathered from other 
quarters, and by other societies, the Papacy has difiused its princi- 
ples over much of Europe, Asia, Africa, and our own countiy. 
Into these lands it has sent its hundreds of Jesuit priests, with 
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its journals aUd tracts. It has established schools, collies, and 
nunneries, and receiTed in doing all this, the unequivocal counte- 
nance of several of the European governments. We see Algiers 
subdued by the arms of France, and soon a Bishop is sent there 
to establish the Popish religion. The Sandwich Idands receive 
the gospel from Protestant missionaries, and Romish priests are 
forced upon them at the mouth of French cannon. And no 
sooner is China opened to Christian civilisation, in the overruling 
providence of Grod, than the Pope prepares to send his Jesuits 
among its inhabitants. 

In France, Austria, Belgium, and several of the cantons of 
Switzerland, Popery is greatly on the advance, while the rapid 

increase of its influence in the British Empire is becommg mat- 
ter of profound alarm. A recent vrriter in England,* himself a 
member of its established church, thus declares his sentiments on 
this subject ^' Hence the rapid spread of Papal principles 
through our 'own country, once above all others distinguished 
for its righteous abhorrence of the apostacy. We must not con- 
ceal from ourselves the fact, that even zealous Protestant minis- 
ters have become priests of the apostacy ; that our own govern- 
ment supports in its colonies the priesthood of the mother of 
abominations ; that our system of national education in Ireland 
is based on a union of effort with the popish priest ; that Jesuit 
priests and missionaries, papist churches, seminaries, nunneries, 
magazmes and tracts, are multiplying ; and that the coUege of 
Maynooth, with all its proved evil system of instruction, receives 
its yearly thousands from the government Nor is this, alas ! 

* Rev. E. BickersteUi, reviewed by London Christian Obsenrer, Feb., 1843. 
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all. There IS a corresponding moyement even within our own 
Protestant Church, in all points in the dangerous direction of 
Romanism." 

All this shows that Rome is awake, and that she b determined 
to put forth a mighty effort to regain the mastery of the world. 
And there is eveiy reason to fear that she will be successful. If^ 
however, in her final struggle, she should slay the witnesses, as 
predicted in the eleventh chapter of the Revelations, revdiH 
tionize the kingdoms of Europe, and resume her defipotic sway 
over the entire surface of the ancient Roman empire, it will be 
only for a little season. Her speedy downfall will give rest to 
the OhurcL 

But to come nearer home. It is a question of moment, and 
we rejoice that it is agitated, — what is the specific danger to our 
own Republic from the efforts of the Papacy 1 Shall Rome in any 
contingency obtain poliiical ascendency here ? She cannot, with- 
out an entire revolution in our government Is she able to effect 
this ? That she is attempting it we cannot doubt 

Already we have a million and a half of Papists in the United 
States, with nearly six hundred officiating priests, and the num- 
ber is daily increasing. They have an ample supply of money 
from the foreign treasuries, and they act together as one man. 
The sympathies of the foreign Romanists are strongly with them ; 
they have the countenance of the old European despots, who hate 

our free republic, and would fain take away its liberty; and the 
Pope is the common head and centre of union ta the entire body. 
That Popery is essentially the same thing here, as elsewhere, 
and as it has always been, we have a right to assume, at least 
until the Romanists of this country declare the contrary, by some 
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authoritative act But they have never so declared. Their boast 
is, that their system is ** semper et ubique eadem/' always and 
everywhere the same. If it be changed, let us see the evidence. 
If there be improvement, we shall rejoice, for against that we 
are not contending. 

Here, too, the Romanists enjoy the same civil and political 
rights which are accorded to other American dtizens, and they 
may wield the power of numbers, so far as they possess it, efea 
now, to accomplish any object, not palpably of a revolutionary 
character. On the fair lands of our Confederacy, Rome has set 
her eye, with the determination to secure them as her own. 
We believe she will be disappointed. And, without referring 
to other considerations, we rest the opinion on the word of God 
itself. As we understand the pre^ctions of Scripture referring 
to this subject, they represent the temporal pouoer of the Papacy 
as confined within specific boundaries. The mystical Babylon 
has its streets and walls, and where, and what they are, may be 
known by adverting to the condition of the nations, when the 
^^ whole world wondered after the Beast" They are commen* 
surate with the old Roman empire.* And if the power of the 
Pope, as a temporal prinu, is extended elsewhere, it is in the 
same way that the home government of a country extends its 
authority over its subjects in foreign lands. 

We are aware that in the southern portion of our own conti- 
tent, Rome, in several places, has great influence. But there, 
revolution succeeds revolution, from year to year, and t&e poli* 

• Rev. xi. 3-8, xiv. 8-20, xvL 1-19, et eetenu 
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tical goremment is perpetually chan^g. Had the Pope polhica] 
power) there would be no change. An immutable despotism 
would prevail. QoA oTerrules the changes to prevent Anti- 
christ from settling himself on this continent, as a permanent 
temporal prince. Out of the territory of the ^ Roman latin 
earth/' the papacy cannot, we believe, have any permanent 
pohtical ascendency. Our own country forms no part of the 
ancient Roman empire. Here the streets of the mystical Baby- 
lon do not extend. She has never given her power to the 
Beast, as is said of tiie kings of <' the earth." The Declara- 
tion of Independence dissolved whatever connection she may 
have had with the anti-christian world, as colonies of England. 
And the established policy of her government, under all admin- 
istrations, is non-interference with European politics, and the 
permission of no interference with her own. '^ America," (says 
Dr. AFLeod, in his tenth lecture on the prophecies), ** has not 
been guilty of shedding the blood of the martyrs. She has 
not persecuted the wandering and benighted sons of Abraham, 
still beloved for the Father's sake, and again to be brought back 
to the knowledge of the truth. She has not, either by sea or by 
land, encouraged oppression, or despoiled of his goods, him that 
was at peace with her. This hitherto happy land has been a 
place of refuge from the storm which desolates the old world. 
Long may it retain its character ! Let its door of hospitality be 
open for the reception of the stranger, who sighs for a participa- 
tion in the blessings of liberty enjoyed by the sons of Columbia ! 
And let the republican banner cover as a mantie, and continue 
to protect its adopted citizen against the unholy claims, and un- 
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blessed pretenaons of perpetual allegiance to despotic power ! '' 
Here, then, it is our conviction, that Antichrist shall not 
ragn. The period of twelve hundred and sixty jeais to which 
his dominion has been limited, draws towards its close. And 
when the mystical Babylon falls, it is not to be rebuilt in some 
other portion of the globe, but to rise no more for ever. 

And suppose we are mistaken as to the import of prophecy. 
Before Popery can triumph here, its votaries must multiply^ by 
millions. They must obtain a numerical majority at the poUs. 
Th^ must succeed in extinguidbing the lights of liberty, and of 
the true religion in the tens of thousands of hearts in which they 
now bum and shine. And they must drive into infidelity, or 
utter superstition, the daily increasing millions which compose 
the Protestant Churches, all united in their opposition to Rome. 

And is the world to lose its memory of what Popeiy is, and 
has done to oppress and destroy ? No ! we may become anation 
of infideb, if Grod do not in mercy prevent ; but a colony of 
Rome ! No, never ! ! There is not time for such radical changes 
as aU this supposes, amidst the lights of the 19th century, before 
the days of Rome shall be numbered. 

And let it be remembered, that the revolutions which we be- 
lieve are to take place in the old world where Popery will triumph 
for a season, are for the purpose of preparing the way for the 
extension of the gospel over all the eartk The breaking down 
of the old and tottering fabrics of Mohammedan and papal 
tyranny, is to be immediately followed by the building up of the 
millennial city. Supposing then, that Popery in its final struggle 
should be able to revolutiomze our government into a papal 
5 
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despotiam^ it would only be that it might be ^eedily revoliitkni«^ 
ized back ag^ into a more thoroughly christianized republic 
We had rather say, that bdng radically right in its foundation, 
God will refonn, sustain, and save it 

Are we, then, in no danger finom Popery ? Undoubtedly we 
are, and we should not be insenmble to it It will in all proba- 
bility be employed, as a rod in the hand of God, to chastise this 
nation for its sins. We are already finding it a great disturbii^ 
force in the Commonwealth, agitating perpetually, and jeopard- 
ing its prosperity. 

We are in danger from popery, Jirdy because it will interfio^ 
with, and attempt to destroy our established systems of education. 
These generally embrace the Scriptures, b snne form or other, 
and have done so since the first settlement of the country, unless 
where a popish or infidel influence had prevailed. Take away 
the principles of Bible morality firom a system of education, and 
the education will be infidel Popery hates and opposes the 
Bible, and will seek, as she has akeady done, to banisfa it finom 
the common schools. To do this is to strike at the foundations 
of our government No community is capable of self-govern- 
ment whose individual members are not themsehres govened 
by the morals of the Bible. Nor is this alL Increanng in their 
demands for changem the system of education, the Bomishprdates 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and New England, feel themsdves 
sufficiently strong to require that all references unfavorable to 
Pop^ be banidied firom the histories and other books of in- 
struction. The history of Popeiy is the histcxy of the world for 
many ages. And here the design is apparent They woaU 
wish to bring up the coming generation in ignorance of the 
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misdeeds of Rome. But the attempt will be abcnrtive. ' In some 
way or other, the memory of the ^world's oppressor for centuries 
must be perpetuated. Americans must not forget the reasons 
and influences of the Protestant Reformation* Popery, too, 
opposes our system of common school instruction, because its 
tendency is to break down all sectional and foreign feeling, and 
amalgamate all into one mass, as American citizens. She loves 
the special privileges of despotism, and therefore opposes the 
common school. Contact with Protestants is unfavorable to 

A second danger to our country from popish influence, is its 

tendency to promote corruption in the exercise of the elective 
franchise. Already Romanists are sufficiently numerous in some 
parts of the Union, to hold the balance of power between politi- 
cal parties. This is an encouragement to unprincipled politicians 
to court their favor, and ofier them inducements to join their 
ranlcB, while it furnishes occasion to them to demiand special 
favors for themselves. Here, then, is a grand corrupting 
influence, cutting deep into the vitah of our political system. 

But thirdy and this is the grand evil which we find ourselves 
compelled to charge on the papal system : — Its efibrts will be 
employed to counteract the influence of the Church in giving 
pure religion to the. people. It fldiould be the aim of the Church, 
as she would desire to save the Republic, to bring the mass of 
the people under the influence of the gospel ; to sanctify the 
public mind and heart, and, looking to the eternal world, give 
all her energies to the work of bringing sinners to Jesus Christ 
In this she may expect to find Popery a grand opponent And 
thus Popery mayruin many inunortal souls, by persuading them 
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to recetye her wretched formalism, bstead of the liying spiritual* 
ities of the gospel of the Son of God. 

Here, then, is ample reason for continuiog a firm and intelligent 
protest against her. 

Let her errors and superstitions be exposed, in the spirit of 
Christian candor and love ; let me Bible be drculated among 
her votaries ; let her children be taken by the hand, and brought 
to the sabbath school and Church of God ; let her votaries be 
entreated, in the spirit of the Gospel, to come out of the mystical 
Babylon, and let the Church wrestle with the Mediatorial Angel 
in fervent and effectual prayer for the reformation of her deluded 
people ; in a word, let Protestants do their duty to themselves, 
their country, and their God, and Rome shall never have the 
Republic. 

But 2. And to conclude : The present duty of ProtestasUs is 
to prosecute reform wherever U is seen to be necessary. 

The grand difference between our civil institutions and those 
of the old world generally is, that ours are founded in right, and 
that their evils are rather incidental than constitutional and 
necessary, while the opposite is the case with governments 
abroad. What is radically right, though imperfect, and liable 
to abuse, may be reformed and saved, in the use of the proper 
means. It behooves all who love their country, to know its 
evils, and seek their removal That great and growing evils do 
exist in our social system is undoubtedly true. Thus, if we look 
in one direction, we behold the system of slavery, that grand 
criminal, inconsistency with all our professions as a free people. 
This is the sin and shame of our country, and must be removed, 
if God designs our institutions for permanency. 
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And again, we see a rancoroius party spirit, in the manage- 
ment of politics, which sacrifices everything at the shrine of 
its own selfishness, and tramples moral principles to the earth. 

Another evil is the spirit of insubordination which is felt in 
all departments of society, and threatens the destruction of all 
authority. 

And another is the increasing disposition to think lightly 
of crime. Hence the disr^ard of the obligation of contracts; 
the connivance at fraud in individuals and conmiunities ; the 
extreme difficulty of bringing the transgressors of law to punish- 
ment, and the frequent and unjustifiable exercise of the pardoning 
power, under the influence of a wrongly-directed sympathy. But 
without attempting a further enumeration of existing evils we 
may sum up all in one — disregard for the law of God. Here is 
the grand source of our danger. Our tendencies, as a people, 
are to a profligate infidelity. Respect for the Bible is the pal- 
ladium of our liberties. On no other foundation can our Re- 
public stand. The true Protestant is pledged to be a Reformer. 
And when we point to the evils that exist, we also put the rem- 
edy in the hand. It is found in the Bible — Jesus Christ is the 
Prince of the Kings of the earth, and hb law the universal rule 
for individual and social man, in all his relations ; and there is 
no security for the individual, or the community, but in firiend- 
ship with Him, through submission to his law. 

<< Be wise now, therefore, oh ye kings, be instructed, ye judges 
of the earth ; Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling : Kiss the Son lest he be angry, and ye perish from the 
way, when his wrath is kindled but a little." — ^Psalm iL, 10-12. 
Our hope for our countiy, under God, is in his Chureh, — ^the 
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.Protestant Church of our land, catholic m her sympathies and 
chiims, and one in her love to the pure word of God* She is 
the salt and the light to our constantly increasing population. 
Healing her own divisions; understanding her character, and 
combining her efforts against the common enemy, let her be true 
to herself, and our country is safe. 

Let Bible principles be taught in the schools of the Republic ; 
let them be reverenced in her halls of legislation ; let fhem 
actuate her public servants in the judicial and executive de- 
partments of her government; let her pulpits continue to pro- 
claim, and with increased efficiency, the glorious truths of the 
gospel of Christ — ^in a word, let the mass of the population 
be true to their Protestant origin, and she will stand upon a rock 
which cannot be moved, when the storm of revolution shall 
sweep the mystical Babylon from the earth, and those mighty 
despotisms of another continent which now support her, shall 
crumble into ruin. Antichrist shall ere long fall, and Protestant^ 
ism, which is Christianity, pervade and bless the world. ^And 

the seventh angel sounded, and there were great voices in 

* 

heaven saying, The kmgdoms of this world are become the king* 
dom of our Lord and of his Christ" — ^REvsLATioifs xi., 15. 
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THE 



INFLUENCE OF ROMANISM. 



The specific object of the following treatise is to show *' the inflaeDce, 
bearing and effects of Romanism, on the civil and religious liberties of our 
country." In pursuit of this object, it is not considered necessary to indulge 
in a tone of bitter denunciation against that portion of our American popu* 
lation which is attached to the Catholic religion. lo attempting to decide 
differences of opinion upon any subject, it is not always the best method to 
deal too much in fierce invective against the character, motives and prac- 
tices of that party with whom the dispute is held. Such a course in most 
cases, tends rather to irritate and inflame the wounds already made, than to 
soften and subdue them. It is doubtless a better mode of proceeding, simply 
to take up the general principles upon which a particular creed is built ; ex* 
amine them in their various relations ; analyze them into their original 
elements ; evolve what is abstruse and complicated connected with them ; 
and in a legitimate way trace out the several consequences which will ne* 
eessarily flow from a practical adoption of them. 

The true secret of all the errors and evils of Romanism lies in the cor* 
rupt nature of the human heart. It is a mistaken notion with any uncon- 
yerted man to suppose, that if he had been placed in a similar situation 
with the first or succeeding popes, he would have been enabled, by his su- 
perior virtue, to refrain from committing the same enormous usurpations 
which are charged upon them. Such an assertion may no doubt proTe 
offensive to the high-toned morality of many, who, like the Pharisee, are 
bold enough to thank God that they are not as other men are, since it im* 
plies the possibility of finding in 'their religious principles a weaknesSf which 
their self-love will not allow them to admit. But nothing exhibits a more 
deplorable want of self-knowledge than too great a self-confidence. It was 
the indignant reply of Hazael on hearing, from the mouth of the prophet^ 
the prediction of his own degeneracy. What I is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this great thing ? — but the event showed, that had he possessed 
a slight degree of self-distrust, its value might have been realizeid. This 
view of the case, indeed, does not palliate the past conduct of those who 
originated, and forages upheld and perpetuated, the iniquitiis of Romanism; 
nor does it afford the abettors of that system, at the present day, the least 
ground of justification for the course pursued by them. On the contrary, 
it furnishes a most conclusive argument in favour of vigilance against their 
insidious efforts ; because, human nature being the same in all ages, they 
may be gradually led to attempt things even in this free country, which 
they would now be ashamed to avow, and in the end to commit enormities 
from which an upright heart would shrink with dismay. 

It may be still further remarked, that Romanism, as it is styled in the 
Scriptures, is to be justly regarded as the mystery of iniquity — ^the most 
consummate system of error, in all its parts, ever devised by the united cun- 
ning of earth and hell, to mislead, debase, and enslave the human mind. 
There are two things, particularly, which entitle it to be thus considersd. 
The first of these is, that it is totally dififerent from all ether systeoM 
of error, in the view which it takes of the fundamental doctrines of 
Clhristiaiuty. The several main heresies^ diatiact bom Ihisy wUoli kave 



from time to time divided the Christian world, have generally consisted ii» 
plainly admitting some of the essential parts of the Christian scheme, an<t 
in not admitting the other parts. Such is the fact, especially, with regard 
to those two which deny, the one the divinity of Christ, and the other the 
eternity of human punishments ; — both of which are such palpable contra- 
dictions of the plainest declarations of Scripture, as well as the natural dic- 
tates of conscience, as render it impossible for either of. them ever to obtain 
a very great or universal strong- hold upon mankind in general. But, un- 
like these, Romanism admits all the principal doctrines of Christianity ;^ 
takes them as the basis of its creed, and. apparently rests upon them ; while 
in reality they are so obscured beneath the mass of superadded corruptions, 
88 to be scarcely perceptible even as abstract truths, and of no value at all in 
their practical influence upon the mind and heart of the deluded worship- 
per. It is in this that its pre-eminent iniquity consists. It is the devil, 
clothed as an angel of light. It is truth, crusted over with an accumulation 
of superstitious absurdities in which the real substance is lost, but whose 
nominal presence gives an air of authority for believing and practising alf 
the rest. 

The second thing alluded to, is its perfect adaptation to the depravity of 
the human heart. As already intimated, the love of power, which is one 
of the strongest passions of our corrupt nature, is to be looked upon as the 
prime source in which Romanism has its origin. The ingenuity of the sya- 
tem, as accommodtited to the perverse principles of the heart, is that whicb 
deserves our more particular attention. This I shall endeavour to point 
out. 

The first thing to be examined is the substitution of the infallibility of 
the pope for the infallibility of God. It is admitted on all sides, that, on ac- 
count of the variety of conflicting opinions entertained b} men, and the innate 
tendency to error in the human heart, it is necessary that there should be 
erected some supreme tribunal, to which all questions in religion might be 
ultimately referred for their final decision. This is so apparent from the 
natural dictates of reason, that he would be accounted a fool who should 
deny it. But from past history and the present sentiments of a large claa» 
of men, it does not seem to have been equally apparent who should consti- 
tute this tribunal, or where it should exist. On the one hand, a claim is 
put in for Almighty God, as the most proper being to act in such a capacity. 
His claim is grounded on the fact that he is a being of infinite wisdom, 
who created man, and is acquainted with his organization, his imperfec- 
tions and his wants ; that it is he who is the author of all religion, both: 
natural and revealed, in regard to which, all questions of doubtful import 
arise ; and is therefore best qualified to pass an infallible judgment upon 
them ; and furthermore, that in view of our divisions and disputes, he haff 
actually given us a perfect and permanent system of truth, by which all 
difierences of opinion may be satisfactorily settled. On the other hand, 
a similar claim is advanced in behalf of the pope, as the spiritual 
head of the Church. This claim is grounded on the assumption that it 
was the intention of Christ, in instituting his Church upon earth, that 
it should be organized and exist as one single corporate body of men, 
throughout every part of which there should be an exact uniformity in 
doctrine and external form ; that the supreme government of this vast 
body was delegated by Christ to St. Peter as his vicegerent upon earth, 
with full power to decide, according to his sovereign good pleasure, upon aff 
matters afiecting its interests, and with the promise that bis deciHiona 
should be accompanied with infallibility ; and that, by virtue of their oflice^ 
all his snccessors are invested with equal authority and infallibility^ 
Btrmnge as it may aeem, this boM aasumptioiii in opposition to Ged, k 



jquiesced in and defended by millions of our fellow-men with a pertinacitj 
seldom exhibited by the advocates of any other system* And the question 
I now wish to diBcuas is, why is it that they do so ? What principle is there 
in human nature which leads men to prefer the infallibility of the pope, to 
the infallibility of God 1 

In proceeding to answer this question, I shall set out with the simple 
proposition universally admitted, that men always prefer that for which 
they have the strongest love, and are always ready to practise, defend, 
|>raise and celebrate that which is most in harmony with the predominant 
feeling in their breasts. If a man love money, or fame, or dissipation, or 
travel, he will pursue any one of these in preference to every thing else* 
If sin predominate in his heart, he will follow after sin ; if holiness, he 
will follow after holiness. Another axiom which may be stated is, that 
no two things which are the direct opposites of each other, can ever be of 
the same character, and consequently, when the character of one set of 
principles or men has been discovered, the character of the opposite set of 
j>rinciple8 or men may be inferred from it. Now it appears from experience^ 
that those who are regenerated by the Spirit of God, and are really holy 
men, assert and maintain, with the utmost tenacity, the supremacy and 
infallibility of God against all rivals; and that in testimony of these truths, 
jather than abandon them, millions of men have endured the agonies of 
martyrdom. And, on the other hand, that the decisions of God's word are 
in harmony with the feelings of none but holy men, endued with a simi- 
lar spirit. From whence we are justified, according to the axiom stated, 
in concluding, that all who maintain the supremacy and infallibility of the 
pope in opposition to God, are sinners, in their natural, depraved state ; 
and, vict^versOf that all the infallible decisions of the pope are in exact 
accordance with the corrupt inclinations of the human heart. And that 
is the true reason why men prefer his infallibility to that of God. They 
have found by uniform experience, that all his past decisions are of this 
•character, and his very claim of infallibility, which makes it necessary that 
each succeeding pope confirm all the acts of his predecessors, is a sure 
^guarantee that they will in future continue to be such. 

It will be at once perceived, that this is precisely the same principle as 
that upon which the whole system of heathen idolatry rests, and the very 
same as that which makes men the worshippers of the devil, and the 
voluntary slaves of sin. For the only reason why the idolater bows before 
his wooden or animal god is, that he is a god of his own imagination, pos- 
aessed of the same corrupt passions with himself, and all whose declara* 
tions and commands, as put into his mouth, are conformed to the depraved 
inclinations of the worshipper's own heart* The only reason why men 
practise sin is, that they love it. And the only reason why they are the 
slaves of Satan, led captive at his will, is, that they agree with him in 
spirit. Blush, then, thou mother of harlots, at this sad exposure of thy na- 
kedness. Beautiful Virgin art thou ! daughter of hell, twin sister of the 
devil, the patron of idolatry, and whose womb is the secret covert and 
dwelling-place of sin. 

The second thing in the system of Romanism worthy of notice, is the 
doctrine in regard to the merit of good works. The most important ques- 
tion ever presented to the human mind, the standing inquiry of men of 
all ages, is, how shall man be just with God ? In the fruitless attempts to 
answer this question, we are to look for an explanation of all the false 
systems of religion the world has ever known. All the altars, real or im- 
aginary, ever erected ; all the sacrifices and ofieriogs, whether of human 
4>r animal victims, ever made ; all the unmeaning ceremonies ever perforniF 
ed, and all the heathenish repetitions of vain prayers ever uttered, originated 
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in the coQicioiMiieit of men that they «tood in need of some mode of r^> 
eoneilimtion with an offended Deity. They may have had no correct cr 
definite ideas of the character of this being, or of the time and manner in 
which he exerted his power in creating the universe, or of his relation to 
themselves, or even of their own characters ; — but notwithstanding all this 
ignorance, men felt that there was a being superior to themselves, who 
look knowledge of their actions ; to whom they were amenable ; with 
whom, by some unaccountable means, they were at open war ; and that 
in their present state, it was necessary for them to propitiate his favour. 
In this deplorable condition, the mass of mankind, for a series of ages, con* 
tinned* At length, in the fulness of time, new light burst upon the world. 
The long-promtMd Messiah, the star of Jacob, the hope of Israel, appeared. 
God sent his own Son to make a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world. He came, clothed in human flesh ; entered upon his mtoistry ^ 
achieved his mission as a teacher, then suffered and died as a Saviour. 
And in his sufferings and death, and by subsequent communications, taught 
the world explicitly, that his is the only availing sacrifice for sin ever made; 
the merits of his blood the only acceptable offering ; and his cross the only 
medium of access to the presence and favour of a holy Grod. This was 
the doctrine preached by his apostles, and left on record in their writings ;-- 
in the belief of which, millions of his early disciples doubtless died in tri- 
mnph, and the continued preaching of which, through successive ages, 
would doubtless have resulted in the salvation of millions more. But,ala8^ 
this latter object was not destined to be attained. In one of the very 
ehurches nourished by the prince of the apostles, Paul himself, a general 
defection from the faith early took place. A spirit of domination and grasp- 
ing ambition there developed itself, and soon grew into a settled, systenK 
atic organization, which absorbed within itself all minor heresies and 
schisms, and then, with characteristic audacity, assumed itself to be the 
supreme director of all spiritual affairs, — ^the fountain-head and dnpenser 
of all grace, — the only true Church, whose decrees were infallible, whose 
word was law, and whose anathema was death. This corrupt organiza- 
tion, depicted by the pen of prophecy in so bold an outline as the man of 
ein, while it professed the true gospel, virtually substituted another in its 
stead, and proclaimed it as one of its unalterable doctrines, that man could 
obtain merit by his own good works. 

Which of these doctrines is most in accordance with the depravity of the 
unrenewed heart, the scriptural doctrine of justification by faith in Christ, 
or the popish doctrine of salvation by good works ? I answer, as every 
Christian's experience, and every sinner's inclinations will answer, the lat- 
ter. And why ? Because a practical belief of the former strikes a death- 
blow to the natural pride of the heart — ^the latter does not. In aiming at 
any object, either of a religious or other nature, men always strive to ao- 
eomplish it with the least possible difficulty. Now I aver, that the most 
difficult thing in the world for a man to perform, is to change his own 
character. For the higher we go, away from the physical, into the spirit 
ual world, the more substantial every thing becomes. It is easier to make 
a physical alteration than a moral one — to break brittle matter than to 
effect a change in moral principle. And of moral acts, as just stated, the 
most difficult of all is that of the sinner in becoming a saint.—* For he is 
ecmipelled to change from one extreme of morals to the other — from a per* 
fectly sinful to a perfectly holy being. When, therefore, in view of a 
given object,— the salvation of the soul, — ^the question arises before a man^ 
mind, what means he shall employ for its accomplishment, whether he 
idiall make a long pilgrimage, or endure self-torture, or do penance^ or 



•build mclrarehv or establish a nuniieryv or give of his goods to feedibe peer^ 
or per for m some similar ezteraal act ; or, on the other handt reootuiee hia 
self-righteoosDess, and rely for justification solely upon the blood of Christ ; 
it is plain that in all cases, to follow his inclinations, he would at onee 
choose the fonner. And were it not for the positive declaration of God's 
word, that there is none other name under heaven given among men where- 
by they must be saved but the name of Jesus, which leaves but one alter* 
native, and makes it a matter of life and death to believe in him or not, 
there is not a living mortal who could ever be brought to accept salvation 
on any other terms than the merit of his own good works. In this respect,, 
tiierefore, Romanism is guilty of a double evil. She first consults the de- 
praved inclinations of the sinner so as to adapt her system to them, and 
then teaches him that that system is right ; so that he becomes doubly con- 
firmed in sin, first, by the natural disposition of his heart towards sin, and 
secondly, by the conviction of his understanding that he is doing right. 

The third objectionable feature of Romanism is the practice of invoking 
saints and the Virgin Mary, and of confessing to priests, instead of pray- 
ing and confessing directly to God alone. The whole design of God in 
introducing among men the economy of grace, was to restore them, if 
possible, to the same moral image in which they were originally created. 
While in the first possession of this image, man was both h^y and humble. 
When it was lost to him, he at once became sinful and proud— -disposed, 
though guilty of the most enormous acts of iniquity, to justify himself in all 
his ways. The first thing, therefore, for God to do, in attempting hia 
restoration, was to bring him down from his lofty position, and make him 
assume his proper stand at the footstool of mercy. In order to accomplish 
this, God commanded him to confess his sins to him — ^frankly to admit 
that he was a sinner, guilty of transgression against his own law, and with* 
out palliation or excuse. At the same time promising that if he would do 
this, accompanied by sincere repentance, he should, through the merits of 
Christ, be forgiven. It is evident to any one who will consult his own 
heart and experience, that a more humiliating act than this, man couM 
not possibly have been ordered to perform. The command strikes at the 
very root of pride, and, in all cases, when obeyed, is effiKstaal in produc- 
ing a spirit of meekness and humbleness of mind. It is therefore very 
proper, in striving to regain our original holiness, to confess our sins, and 
also, according to the scriptural representation, to confess them directly to 
God alone, against whom they were committed. Not so, says Romanism ; 
God is too holy and pure a being for a sinner to approach. Go to the 
creature, if you wish absolution — some one more holy than yourself, whom 
some extraordinary circumstance, or martyr*like achievement, or the vir-^ 
tue or office, has raised high in the favour of God ; make interest 
with such a one ; confess your sins to him ; and leave it to him to settle 
the noatter with God. Go, for example, to the Virgin Mary, who was the 
mother of the infant Jesus ; or to St. Peter, who first sat in the apostolic 
chair and imparted to it an official efficacy ; or to the priest, who boastsof the 
same venerable St. Peter as his true spiritual father, descended from him 
in an unbroken line of succession eighteen hundred years long, without a 
single bastard or adulterous interloper to defile the whole of it ;— 4ay your 
case before any one of these; confess to him that you have sinned 
against another, and satisfy your conscience with his promise that he will 
intercede and obtain for you a pardon.* 

Such are in substance the two modes of confession, and I again ask» 
what is the reason that men prefer the latter to the former 1 It is because 
•the latter method entirely frustrates the design of God in exacting con- 
Anion, which was, as before stated, to subdue the strong pride of the heart* 
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iFor in vieir of the known principles of human nature,! confidently affirm, 
ihat when one person sins against another person or being, and eonfeases 
the act to some third party, it is done without any sacrifice of pride at all. 
Suppose, for example, in a circle of intimate female friends, one of the 
number is guilty of slander, or some other injury towards another, and is 
-afterwards, upon reflection, grieved at her own misconduct. She will go 
and recount the circumstances, and confess her fault, and express her sc^- 
sow to every other member of that circle rather than the very party whom 
she has injured. Such a confession costs her nothing. It is a fact rather 
gratifying to her thus to disburden her mind, by giving vent to her feel- 
ings in the ears of others. But to make the same confession to the person 
aggrieved, is an act which flesh and blood do not relish. In like manner 
the sinner may all his hfe*time pray and confess to the priest, to saints and 
to the Virgin Mary, and yet remsin a proud, arrogant, confirmed, aban- 
doned sinner still. Such a mode of confession does not meet the point 
proposed at all. It is like going all around the hill, first on this side, and 
then on that, without ever going up it. To stand face to face with God, 
who is the being we have dishonoured, and confess our sins to him, is the 
-only way to make the act profitable, either in subduing pride or obtaining 
.forgiveness. 

The fourth and last wrong principle of Romanism I shall examine, 
which completes the outline I intended to give of the system, ia the doc- 
trine of purgatory. In my estimation, one of the chief beauties of the 
gospel, next to the intrinsic excellence of that gospel itself, is the clear- 
ness with which its several essential and fundamental doctrines are de- 
nned and expressed. For though there be many things obscurely hinted 
at, which relate to another world, and from their own vastness and our 
littleness are above our reason, there is not a single important feature of 
the whole system which is not stated with the most definite exactness, and 
•x»pable of being easily understood. Such is the fact, especially, if there 
be any ground at all for such distinctions, in regard to the existence of an 
eternal hell. For while other important truths are revealed with sufficient 
•certainty, this seems to have been set forth with peculiar clearness and 
force. There are repeated declarations throughout the whole of the New 
Testament, which show that it was a principal part of the burden of the 
message which its writers were sent to communicate ; that all men might 
know that there is, in the nature of things and the constitution of God's 
moral government, an eternal distinction between right and wrong, and 
that that distinction will be eternally observed. Time after time Christ 
himself takes occasion to urge upon his disciples, above sll things, to es- 
-cape its dreadful suflerings ;— even to pluck out a right eye, and cut off a 
right hand, and enter into life halt or maimed, rather than, having two 
eyes or two hands, to be cast into hell fire — ^where their worm dieth not, 
• and the fire is not quenched. And this latter expression he repeats^ in 
another connexion, three times in rapid succession. The apostles Pftul, 
Peter, Jude and John, all give utterance, in terms more or less strong, to 
the same eternal truth. And if men would only look at things as they are, 
At should also excite in their hearts gratitude to God for his goodness and 
mercy in being thus precise in the revelation of his will. For if there 
really be an eternal hell to which all men are by nature exposed, it is cer- 
tainly a matter of vast importance for them to know the fact. Strange 
that any one, rather than admire the candour and kindness of God and 
act with wisdom in view of his declarations, should cheat himself and 
'Others also into the fatal delusion that sin and holiness are substantially 
.the same, and will be forever treated alike in God's moral governmeat. 
Yet this is the very thing that Romanism does. For in view of the known 



ififfk ..power of sin over the human heart, I aver with confidencet that the doc- 
lieab trine of purgatory, as taught and practised upon for centuries in the Rom- 
'fokii uh Church, invariably produces* in the majority of cases, the same virtual 
•K^! effects upon the sinner as if no mention of hell were over made. When 

kia the sinner comrs to ascertain his prospects in regard to the future worldt 

tk i(* it rests entirely with the priest, who judges of the venality of his sins, in 

H^i what part of purgatory he shall be located, or whether he shall be placed 

mjn there at all. And that always depends upon the amount of money he is 

fefl( willing to pay, or the prayers he will offer. So that it matters not if he he 

kk* ' the most hardened, guilty, and abandoned criminal that ever lived, only let 

^m him give what the priest demands, and his reverence, by a single turn of 

liM the keys, will elevate him, in an instant, from the depths of hell to the 

jnansions of heaven. It is easy to see how such a mode of proceeding 
entirely takes off the keen edge of the great truth of endless punishment ; 
makes the salvation of men depend upon a contingency they can always 
meet ; thus allays their fears, and leaves them to glut their vicious appe- 
tites with sin to the day of their death. O, it is sickening thus to uncover 
.and behold, in its native nakedness, this foul, polluted, rotten stuff — this 
dead corpse wearing an aspect of life and vigour — this deep hole of sin^ 
.and tilth, and stagnant mire, and slimy serpents — this abandoned harlot, 
. attracting wonder by her false glare and external beauty, but inwardly 
concealing cancerous sores and poisonous humours, a single breath from 
which is the blast of death. 

Let us now very briefly consider the several practical effects which these 
-'Opposing principles, when embraced, will necessarily produce. 1. Infal- 
libiiity. Admit the doctrine of God's infallibility, and you make men free 
.in all their opinions and acts. He requires the belief of nothing which is 
not in exact accordance with the noblest principles of reason, and the 
practice of nothing which is not easily performed, and conducive to the 
host interests of the soul for time and eternity. Admit the doctrine of the 
pope's infallibility, and you make men slaves in all that they believe and 
>do. Only let the pope say that the simple bread and wine« when conse- 
crated by the blessing of the priest, are instantly changed into the actual, 
living, present body and blood of the Son of God, and no matter if reason, 
. shocked and confounded at the glaring absurdity, endeavours to oppose it, 
4till it must be firmly believed. Only let the pope give orders to bow in 
the closet of the priest, and confess all the acts both of mind and body, 
.aecret or open, civil or religious, good or bad, in his eager ear, and entrust 
for safe keeping the soul's everlasting welfare to him, and no matter how 
.much the poor victim may shrink back from the despotic command, still, 
without a murmur it must be obeyed. 

2. Good works. Admit the Bible doctrine of Christ's righteousness as 
the only ground of justification, and you make men holy, free from sin, 
and fit to appear in the presence of God. Admit, either in whole or in 
part, ihe merit of good works, and you confirni men in their natural de- 
pravity, and bring them to the bar of God, clothed in the filthy rags of 
their own Pharisaic self-righteousness. 

:i Prayer and Confession. Teach men to pray and confess their sins 
directly to God alone, and you at once introduce them to communion 
with the Father of mercies, who alone, in heaven or on earth, hath power 
to forgive sins. Allow them to pray and confess to the creature, and you 
.lead them to one who, in regard to authority, stands, in the eye of God, 
upon the same level with themselves. 

4. Purgatory. Instruct men in the belief of an eternal hell, and you 

leave them but one alternative in regard to a life of sin and holiness. 

.Teach them the existence of a purgatory, and you at once destroy the 
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bridgeless gulf, and make it an easy matter to paas from the place of 
ment to Abraham's boeom. 

Such is Romanism, in its great outline, as a system of religion. In Ae 
next place, let us look at some of its essential features in a civil 

The only important principle to be here examined, since like a 
it covers all the rest, is the doctrine of the pope's supremacy. The tme 
theory of civil government, in its relation to the Church of Christ, as de- 
veloped in the Bible, appears to be this. That the whole world has in the 
course of ages, though at different periods and from different causes, 
come divided into numerous districts of greater or less extent, called 
tions ; that each of these nations, independently of all others, has, and or 
right ought to have, its own civil laws and government, established by its 
own. free choice ; and that, nevertheless, all the rulers and magistratee in 
each natidn are the lawful ministers of God, bound to execute their ofliee 
without respect of persons, in fidelity and righteousness, as appointed and 
accountable to Him. In this state of things, the ministers of Christ go 
forth, with their Divine commission, to preach the gospel to every creature. 
They encounter the people of the several different nations referred to, and 
deliver to each of them in turn their appropriate message, — proclaiming^ 
everywhere that it is the sole object of their mission to establish a univer^ 
sal kingdom upon earth, but at the same time distinctly avowing that it is 
not a kingdom of this world, calculated, in the slightest degree, to clash 
with the internal policy and regulations of the established government. 
Thereupon, that it is the duty of the civil government at once to admit 
them as missionaries within its limits, and from thenceforward, affcnrd to 
them and all their converts, so long as they continue peaceable, loyal 
subjects, equal protection in all things in common with all other citizens. 
Thus much, and nothing more. 

It is not difficult to perceive what a just and harmonious state of tbiogs 
would have been every where produced, had this beautiful theory oniy 
been practically carried out. The pure principles of the gospel, borne 
abroad, taught, and enforced by the earnest preaching and example of 
active, intelligent, and holy men, would have been made known and on. 
derstood universally. As often as embraced and suffered to exhibit their 
practical effects upon the life of the individual, elevating and refining hia 
character, followed by a corresponding improvement in the general tone 
of society around him. Gradually dissipating all ignorance and supersti- 
tion ; purging away all error and crime ; uprooting all infidelity and atlie- 
ism ; overthrowing idolatry and all opposing systems of paganism ; pro* 
ducing in nil families, communities, and countries, a universal peace and 
love ; reviving industry, commerce and intercourse among the nations^ 
and fast restoring the world to its original harmony and loveliness. Civil 
government also, kept entirely separate from the state, either as its aasiit* 
ant or dependant, would have likewise moved on harmoniously, unexposed 
to jarrings and clashings with the kingdom of Christ. In every nation 
protecting its subjects in the full enjoyment of their equal rights ; encour- 
aging industry, the arts, manufactures, agriculture, science and educa- 
tion ; levying a just tax upon its several branches and articles of trade; 
carrying on a reciprocal commerce with all other countries ; and the world 
over, permitting every man to sit under his own vine and fig-tree, there to 
enjoy at leisure the fruits of his honest labour. 

But, mirabile dictu ! — horrible to relate — how different the actual result 
which has been witnessed ! Wars and rumours of wars ; nation risiog 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom ; the brother putting to 
death his brother, the father the son, the mother-in-law her daughter-iii* 
law, and a man's foes they of his own household — these were the first md 
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effects of fatal penrersion and misgovernmetit. At length, over all the 
Btorm and fury of the conflicting elements, as from the sea of nations, 
slowly rises the grim head of the pope, — ^the second beast, having two 
horns like a himb, and which spake as a dragon. Gradually emerfi;ing and 
unfolding his frightful visage ; pushing gentlyy first in one direction, then 
another ; cunningly enlarging the circuit of his operations ; growing at 
length bold enough to pluck up three kingdoms at his side and place their 
triple crown upon his own brow ; next engaging in the systematic prac- 
tice of robbing and enslaving kings, and even emperors themselves ; until 
finally, by means of his successes, waxing audaciously arrogant, as the 
climax of impudence, he dared to claim for the proper jurisdiction of his 
threefold crown, the absolute dominion of heaven, earth, and hell ! For 
such is the origin, and, astounding as it may seem, the explanation given 
of the meaning of that gorgeous tiara. One of their writers, FerrariSf 
speaking in his EcclesiasHcal Dicdonary of the word Tpope^ article 2, says : 
" The pope is of such dignity and highness, that he is not simply man, 
but, as it were, God, and the vicar of God. Hence the pope is of such 
supreme and sovereign dignity, that, properly speaking, he is not merely 
constituted in dignity, but is rather placed on the very summit of dignities. 
Hence also the pope \b father of fathers ; and he alone can use this name, 
because he only can be called father of fathers, since he possesses the 
primacy over all, is truly greater than all, and the greatest of all. He is 
called mast holy, because he is presumed to be such. On account of the 
excellency of his supreme dignity/ he is called bishop of bishops, ordinary 
of ordinaries f universal bishop of the Church, bishop, or diocesan^ of the 
whole world, dimne monarch, supreme emperor and king of kings. Hence 
the pope is crowned with a triple crown, as king of heaven, of earth, and 
(infemorum) of hell. Nay, the pope's excellence and power is not only 
about heavenly, terrestrial, and infernal things, but he is also above angels, 
and is their superior ; so that if it were possible that angels could err from 
the faith, or entertain sentiments contrary thereto, they could be judged 
and excommunicated by the pope. He is of such great dignity and pow- 
er, that he occupies one and the same tribunal with Christ ; so that what- 
soever the pope does, seems to proceed from the mouth of God, as is proved 
from many doctors. The pope is, as it were, God on earth, the only prince 
of the faithful of Christ, the greatest of all kings, possessing the plenitude 
of power, to whom the government of the earthly and heavenly kingdom 
is entrusted. Hence the cokmon doctrine teacheth, that the pope hath 
the power of the two swords, viz., the spiritual and temporal, which juris- 
diction and power Christ himself committed to Peter and his successors, 
Matt. xvi. : 7b thee will I give the keys of the kingdom of heaven, dec— 
where doctors note that he did not say key, but keys, and by this compre- 
hending the temporal and spiritual power : which opinion is abundantly 
confirmed by the authority of the holy fathers, the decision of the canon 
and civil law, and by the apostolic constitutions ; so that those who hold 
to the contrary, seem to adhere to the opinion of the heretics reprobated by 
Boniface VIU., in his E!xtravagant entitled, Unam Sanctam. Hence infidel 
princes and kings, by the decision of the pope, may be deprived, in cer- 
tain cases, of that dominion which they have over the faithful, as if they 
have occupied the country of the Christians by violence, or endeavour to 
draw away their faithful (Catholic) subjects from the faith, or any such 
thing, as Bellarmine, Suarez, Barbara, Gonzalez^ Cardinal Petra, Scc.f 
very fully demonstrate. And hence the pope may cede those provinces^ 
which formerly belonged to Christians, that were subsequently occupied by 
infidels, to any Christian princes to be redeemed. And if a king becomes 
heretic, he can be removed from his kingdom by the pope, to whom the 
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right of appointing hia successor belongs, if his sons and neatest relate 
are heretics. Nay, in cases in which, on account of the heresy of the 
king, the religion of his kingdom, and the faith of others seem to be in 
danger, if he can in no other way prevent this loss, the pope may not only 
deprive him of his kingdom, but he may also concede it to a Christian 
prince and his successors, if this prince will fight for it, and conquer it. 
Hence it is not wonderful, if to the Roman pontiff, as the vicar of Him 
whose is the earth, and its fulness, the world and all they who dwell there- 
in, to whom supreme authority and power are given, not only by the spi- 
ritual but also by the material unsheathed sword for just cause, of trans- 
ferring empires, breaking sceptres, and taking away crowns. Which 
plenitude of power, not only once, but often, the popes used, whenever it 
was necessary, by binding, most courageously, the sword on their thigh, as 
is sufficiently manifest, not onl}*^ from the most ample testimonies of theo- 
logians, the assertors of pontifical and regal right, but also of innumerable 
historians of undoubted credibility, as well profane as sacred, as well Greek 
as Latin." High Churchism indeed ! • 

In addition to which, as proof of the union of the supreme spiritual and 
temporal power in the pope, they make use of the following arguments and 
passages of scripture : 1. The doctrine already quoted in regard to the 
two swords and the two keys. 2. Pope Boniface VHI. argues thus : 
*' Christ said to Peter, Feed my sheep ; but the emperor is one of the sheep ; 
therefore he is committed to Peter. The Apostle saith. The spirUual 
man judgeth aU things^ I Cor. ii. 15, therefore the pope judgeth the em* 
peror." 3. Another of their writers, Antoninus, Archbishop of Florence^ 
says : " The power of the pope over other kings and princes of Christian 
people, is the same as that of the Jewish high priest, whom all Jews of 
every condition were bound to obey : so all Christians, high and low, are 
required to obey the pope, who holds the place of Christ. And disobedience 
to the pope is punished as disobedience to the high priest." Again : ** I 
suppose it to be said as a truth, that the pope, the vicar of Christ, hath uni- 
versal jurisdiction of spiritual and temporal things in the whole world in 
the place of the living God. But those who say, that the pope on earth 
hath the sole dominion in spiritual things, but not in temporal things, are 
like the counsellors of the king of Syria, who say, * Their gods are gods 
of the mouTUainSf and therefore they overcome us; but we will fight against 
Utem in the plains, and in the valleys, in which their gods hone no domtnion, 
and we will prevail against them** This is true to the letter. Thus in 
modern times, bad counsellors, with pestiferous flattery, seduce kings and 
princes of the earth, saying, Gods of the mountains, that is, the popes are 
supreme in spiritual matters, but they are not gods of the valleys, because 
they have no dominion in temporal matters. But in the plains^ that is, 
with the power of temporal goods, we wUl fight against them and prevaiL 
But, let us hear what the Divine sentence says to them : Because the Sy^ 
rians say, their god is god of the mountains, and not god of the valleys, IwU 
give aU this multitude into your hand, and ye shall Jauno that lam the Lard. 
And there are many examples confirming this truth.'' 4. Peter Dens 
says : ^^ The Roman pontiff is called by this name, not only because be 
has the supreme honour and dignity in the Church, but especially, because 
he hath the supreme and universal authority, power, and jurisdiction, over 
all bishops and the universal Church." Again : ^* The pope hath the plen- 
itude of power, so that his power extends itself to all who are in the 
Church, and to all things which pertain to the government of the Church. 
Hence it follows, that all the faithful, also bishops and patriarchs, are 
bound to obey the Roman pontiff; he is moreover, to be obeyed in all (hose 
things which concern the Christian religion, as well in faith and moiaJs, 
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in rites, ecclesiastical discipline* &c. The pope hath also not only a di« 
recti ve, but also a coactive power over all the faithful." 5. In a bull is« 
sued in the year 1585, by Pope 8ixtus V. against the two sons of torath^ 
Henry, King of Navarre, and the Prince of Conde, in which he ** deprives 
them and their posterity for ever of their dominions and kingdoms," and 
absolves their subjects from their allegiance, and ^^ forbids all and every 
one of them, that they do not dare to obey them, or any of their admo^ 
nitions, laws, and commands," he declares : ** The authority given to St. 
Peter and his successors, by the immense power of the Eternal King, 
excels all the powers of earthly kings and princes. It passeth uncontrolla- 
ble sentence upon them all. And if it find any of them resisting Grod's 
ordinance, it takes more severe vengeance on them, casting them down 
from their thrones, however powerful they may be, and tumbling them 
down to the lowest parts of the earth, as the ministers of aspiring Luci- 
fer." 6. That God is both the ruler of the Church and the author of civil 
government, having the right to order and dispose, according to bis sove- 
reign good pleasure, of every thing connected with the interests of either : 
that all power in heaven and earth is given unto* Christ : that the pope is 
vicegerent of Christ upon earth, and, therefore, all power, temporal and 
spiritual, properly belongs to him. Lastly. A papal canon, speaking of 
the pope, declares : ^ Let a pope be so bad as by his negligence and maU 
administration to carry with him innumerable people to bell, yet no mortal 
man whatever must presume here to reprove his faults, because he being to 
judge all men, is himself to be judged of no man, except he be found swerv- 
ing from the faith." 

For the above extracts from Roman Catholic writers, translated from 
the original Latin, I am indebted to an able work on Romanism by the 
Rev. Dr. Elliot. 

From this high-handed principle of supremacy, the two following infer* 
ences will necessarily flow : 1. That all archbishops, bishops, and in« 
ferior clergy, of whatever rank or station, as well as laity, are bound, at 
all times, in all countries, and in all things, to act in sulwrdination and 
complete subnerviency to the will of the pope. 2. That all temporal 
princes, emperors, kings, and other rulers and magistrates, are in like 
manner bound to exercise their civil and military power in persecuting 
and destroying all heretics within their dominions, whenever the pope 
thinks proper, for the good of the Church, to issue such a command. 

It may be thought by some, that this is going rather too far, both in the 
way of charges and conclusions. But it is evident that the very existence 
of Romanism, like the existence of all other systems which claim to be 
supreme and universal, depends upon the complete destruction of all her 
adversaries. But since it has already been shown from experience that 
the efforts of holy men are always directed against her, so that, when 
tolerated, they uniformly result in the overthrow of her principles and su- 
premacy over the minds of men, it follows that she is compelled, first to 
excommunicate and anathematize all nonconformists, and if that fails to 
reclaim them, then to persecute and put them to death. The same thing 
is true in regard to the Scriptures. For since they also are directly opposed 
to all her peculiar doctrines, so that, when generally distributed and read, 
they always bring about the same results as those produced by the opposi- 
tion of men, she is likewise compelled, in order to maintain her own exist- 
ence, both to prohibit the Scriptures from being circulated, and when cir- 
culated, to have them called in and destroyed. So in regard to popular 
education, and every thing else of a similar nature. 

Such is Romanism in its civil and religious aspects together. And a 
Uaok two-headed monster it is, without parallel, and, like Milton's devil, 
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indescribable. The only description of which I can concmvet as hmg 
at all applicable, is to say, that it is the embodiment of all that is evil, and 
the counterfeit of all that is good. In fact, this is in substance the ybtj 
judgment pronounced upon it by the word of God. For* strange as the 
fact may appear to many, its inspired pages portrayed, with the most 
truthful exactness, the whole origin, prognissi and final fall of Romanism, 
centuries before its full development actually took place. *' For the mys- 
tery of iniquity doth already work : only he which now letteth, wiU Ut, 
until he be taken out of the way. And then shall that Wicked be revealed, 
whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shaJl de- 
stroy with the brightness of his coming. Even him, whose coming is after 
the working of Satan, with all power and signs and lying wonders, and 
with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish ; because 
they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And 
for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that they should l>elieve 
a He: that they might all be damned who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness." The meaning of which is, that as soon as 
ihe persecuting power of the Roman emperor, which then served as a 
hindrance, should be taken out of the way, the spirit of popery, already at 
work, would at once develop itself ;^n such a manner, too, with so much 
artfulness and cunning attraction, so many signs and lying wonders, as, in 
the language of Christ, to deceive, if possible, the very elect. Tliat all 
others besides them should be so struck with admiration and captivated by 
her dazzling brilliancy, and become so wedded to her soul-destroying de- 
lusions, that God in wrath should even give them up to believe her lies^ 
and perish in their unrighteousness. So that instead of admitting her old 
dogma of no salvation out of the Church, we may justly reverse the maU 
ter, and say, there is no salvation in it. There may bo individual excep- 
tions ; but, taken as a system, embraced and carried out in the life as a 
practical religious guide, it is as impossible for the deluded Romanist ever 
to arrive at heaven through that medium, as to attempt the same tbin^ 
through the deep ravines and along the highways of hell. A tnie saint of 
God never did, and never will, adopt and practise all her errors. It is an 
absolute impossibility in the nature of things. The Spirit of Christ and 
Anti-Christ can never harmonize. 

I aver, therefore, that by all the known laws of truth and the testimony 
of undisputed facts, it is chargeable upon Romanism, that she has retarded 
the world's progress in intellectual and moral improvement at least one 
thousand years ; and that if her principles could be permitted to work out 
their legitimate results, she would again bring the nations back to as deep 
a state of mental and bodily slavery as at any former period of her history. 
Had it not been for Romanism, the world would, ages ago, have been a 
comparative paradise. Had the principles of the gospel been preserved in all 
their original purity, and continued to have been preached with the zeal 
and energy which characterized the labours of the Apostles, their triumph 
would long since have been complete. Christianity would now have been 
the religion of every nation under heaven, and the days of millennial glory 
been witnessed in all their meridian sunshine. 

1 have thus far considered Romanism only as it arose and settled down, 
like a moral incubus, for ages, upon the face of £urope. Let us now croes 
the water. 

In the United States of America, between the SOth and 47th degrees 
of north latitude, and the SOth and 96th degrees of west longitude, there 
is a portion of territory which, for extent and richness, as well as for pros* 
Ipeetive wealth and importance, is admitted by all competent judges to be 
Ihfi fairest on earth. Under a wise and equitable administnUien of good 
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laws and good goTenuDent, it is undoubtedly destined to become all that 
the fondest im^ination ever pictured — the suslainer of a population such 
as the world never saw before— the final home of the arts, of science* of 
learning, of freedom and religion — ^the last great reservoir of the world's 
commerce, riches and civilization. AH that the mind can possibly con- 
ceive, as belonging to our globe, of fertility of soil, variety of productions, 
salubrity of climate, growth of timber, and facilities of navigation, is 
there to be met with. It is, in a word, the far-famed valley of Damascus 
transferred and enlarged into the valley of the Mississippi, with its rivers 
of Abana and Pharpar changed into those of the Missiijsippi and Ohio. *' If 
a paradise is to be found on earth," says M. de Tocqueville, *' it is there." 
It is this spot upon which Romanism has long fixed as the final resting* 
place of her cloven foot. Defeated in her great struggle with the Re- 
formers, and by them despoiled of some of her richest provinces of Europe* 
it was quite natural that she should look abroad to other lands and other 
continents, where, by new conquests, she might repair her losses at home* 
Her attention was first directed to the newly-discovered regions of South 
America, abounding in mineral wealthy and promising a plentiful and last- 
ing harvest of reward f<»r all the time, labour, and money expended in its 
spiritual subjugation. But in the course of time finding that mines of gold 
and silver, however vast and exhaustless, can never compensate for the 
aleence of a free, intelligent, and well -governed population, she became 
at length disNatisfied with her slender spoils there, and turned again to seek 
out some fatter victim upon which to fasten her sharpened talons and 
gorge her famished appetite. In her second sweep of vision, she cast her 
eye over the similar broad expanse of North America, and with her eagle 

fiance, surveying its several distant parts, soon rested upon the bright spot 
have described. In the distance, we may suppose, she gazed with a 
pleasing complacency upon this fair region as calculated to afford a per- 
manent prey to her wandering and voracious spirit, and* no doubt, in view 
of the lovely prospect, like death, at the gate of hell, ready to rush upon 
the original paradise, 

** Grinned horribly a ghattlj smile, to hear 
Her famine should be filled, and blest her maw 
Destined tu that good hour.**— 

Her next step was to make use of proper exertion in order to secure her 
proposed end. The enornM>us tide of immigration, constantly increasing, 
which has been for the last twenty years pouring into our borders, affords 
ample proof that she has not been idle. 

But inasmuch as mere assertions in regard to any subject, unaccompa- 
nied by proper evidence, are valueless, I shall endeavour to bring forward 
some strong and prominent reasons, why the friends of Romanism, through- 
out the world, should desire to see their system fastened upon America. 

One of these reasons is that America, in the natural course of things, 
is destined at no distant day to exert a vast and predominant influence 
over all other parts of the world. If we are to judge by the old proverb, 
that coming events cast their shadows before, the future history of our own 
country begins to assume a degree of magnitude and importance seldom 
witnessed in the progress of human afifairs. As if the old world, worn out 
and exhausted by the systematic oppressions and repeated exactions of 
centuries, were no longer a fit abiding place for his active, untamed spirit, 
the Genius of enterprise seems to have suddenly transferred himself to 
the comparatively wild, unbroken tracts of America, there to preside in 
uncontrolled freedom over its vast, immeasurable resources, and develop 
with success its giant energies. '* Westward the star of empire takes its 
way." Having shifted its position from the plains of Shinar, where its 
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first dawn was visible, through the western parts of Asia, the north oT 
Africat and the south and west of Europe, it is now fast approaching it» 
final resting point, the *' far west " of America. And Hke the Mmilar star 
which, at a different period, arose in the east, and came and stood over the 
birthplace of the world's only hope, safely guiding wise men, laden with 
their offerings of gold, frankincense and myrrh, to the sacred spot, so its 
disappearance and settlement over the Bethlehem of our hemisphere, is - 
already attracting the attention, and fast drawing to itself the merchandise 
of gold, spices and precious stones — the long buried treasures of the ^r- 
geous East. Already, like the wisdom of Solomon, has our fame extended 
throughout all kingdoms; and visitors, like the queen of Sheba, are hasten- 
ing hither to behold the glory, the half of which has never been told them, 
and pay a just tribute to our well-deserved reputation. The eyes of an- 
enslaved and ignorant world are anxiously looking towards us for knowI«^ 
edge and freedom. America— the United States — is its last hope. 

O, that she were fully alive to the eminence of her position and the- 
brightness of her prospects I In such a case, what hopes might not the 
Christian patriot reasonably indulge, in regard to the future triumphs of re* 
ligion and liberty. Twin Sisters I plucking from the tree of life its gc^en 
fruit, pressing out, with their virgin fingers, its nectareous juice, and bear- 
ing to the lips of distant nations the vivifying liquid of Immortality. A 
representative democracy; the trial by jury ; the rights of the ballot-box^ 
common school education; religious toleration; a free press— these her 
great distinctive features at home, while, as from a fountainhead, she sends 
abroad, upon the wings of the wind, the same heaven-born principles to 
hatter down and crush to atoms the hierarchies and despotisms of the 
habitable globe. Thus at last preparing the world for the second coming- 
of its Saviour, and inviting the redeemed nations to behold their king. 
But, alas, how sad to think, that across this bright picture there is even now 
flitting a grim spectre, whose presence is the prelude of death. It is- 
Romanism ! Whilst American citizens and Christians are fnu*tJ«>SBl3r 
occupied in the ever, vary ing arena of party politics, and spending their time 
and strength in idly combatting each other, popery is secretly infusing it* 
self into every nook, and corner, and crevice of their beloved country. 
Treading gently, it is true ; sometimes receding a little when it is found 
that she has gone too far, but in the aggregate rapidly advancing ; impu- 
dent and daring in some places, in others yielding and accommodating, but 
always grasping and voracious ; slowly winding herself into public insti- 
tutions and offices of power and influence ; keeping constant watch, with a 
keen eye, upon every movement, religious or political, which any where takes 
place ; at times darting forth her venomous fangs, and casting her fierce 
glance at her deadliest enemy, a free press ; boiling, with secret rage, at the 
efforts of evangelical Christians in this and other lands — ^inaword, waiting 
only, with chafed impatience, for an opportunity to complete the folding 
around us of her serpentine body, preparatory to the final death-stroke of her 
deadly sting. O God, save us from the fatal result ! 

But what evidence, it is asked, do you possess for all these lofty as- 
sumptions? Read the following extract from the editorial columns of a 
Catholic news)>aper — the Boston Pilot, issued some months ago. and now 
pn lished in the city of Boston. *' Catholics should control and sway 
\h destinies of the far west. Catholic enterprise first measured itsim* 
me ise lakes, opened paths in the eternal forests, traced its mighty rivers, 
from their mountain nurseries to the ocean. * * * The west was a con* 
quest of the Catholic spirit, the Jesuit spirit — if you will — 3videnced by 
the patience, the enthusiasm, and the toil of such men as Marquette, La 
Salle, and Hennepin. * * * «« The Church has a right to claim the im- 
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ttense valley of the Mmiimppi of which the Jesoit misrionaries were the 
"^rat explorers ; the lands that bank the Ohio, and the Illinois, and those 
adjoining the great lakes*" What better evidence can be asked ? 

Another reason why Romanism should look with eagerness upon this 
jcountry is, that nearly all its public offices are alike open to men of all coun- 
triest ranks, character, and religion, it is not my intention to discuss, in this 
.connexion, the question, whether in the formation of the constitution, or 
.-either at the present time or in future, any restrictions, not of a religious 
but civil nature, in regard to Catholics, should have been inserted. I 
•only speak now in regard to the simple fact, and a fact it is, absolute and 
undeniable, that in the constitution of the United States there is no bar 
whatever to prohibit any man on earth, who has lived a few years in the 
country, and is properly elected, from filling, with few exceptions, any 
official station in the government. Thus offering a fair opportunity to all 
parties, civil or religious, whose policy it is to avail themselves of it, for 
gaining political ascendency in the government. 

A third reason for pursuing and executing their fatal designs is, that as 
parties in our country have heretofore been organized, the balance of 
power would soon be completely in the hands of Catholics. Without dis- 
:cussing whether political parties operate in a free governnoent, for good or 
evil, we may agree with Air. Burke, that they are inseparable from it. They 
Always have existed, and so far as human probability goes, always will exist, 
especially in such a country as ours, where, with few exceptions, every 
male citizen over twenty-one years of sge, is entitled, in all elections, to a 
Tote. It is also obvious that in most cases, as things have heretofore been, 
either from honest convictions in regard to different systems of policy or 
other influences, parties would forever remain nearly equally divided* Thus 
.at once throwing the entire balance of power into the hands of any third 
party that might choose to assume and exercise it. Such a party is Roman- 
ism. The number of Catholics already in the United States, as generally 
estimated, is 2,000,000, rapidly augmenting, by thousands and tens of 
thousands, every year. In any general election, how easy to turn the 
«cale just as they please ! 

A fourth reason to the same effect is, that in the United States the 
preponderance of political power will soon be west of the Alleghanies. 
In quitting subjects connected with other parts of the world in order to 
speak of the west, it is always with the feeling of the hunter when he 
comes forth from the adjoining woodlands to roam at large over some 
boundless prairie. There everything seems destined to be on a scale of 
immeasureable vastness. As if ashamed of all former efforts, the Geni- 
us of Empire seems to be there collecting all his slackened energies into 
one last, resolute, unshaken grasp, suddenly to perform some gigantic freak, 
^hich shall astonish the world with its magnificence and grandeur. 

'* Columbia ! Columbia ! to gflory arifo. 

The queen of the world and the child of the ikies." 

The struggle now among the nations is, who shall be on the ground 
io possess it. As the representative of the collective powers of Catholic 
Europe, Romanism is straining every nerve for the victory. Like the 
barbarian hordes of the north long since emptied upon Rome, so Rome is 
now emptying her surplus population upon America. The vortex to be 
filled is the valley of the Mississippi. As soon as that is done, farewell to 
Southern Chivalry, and New England Puritanism. Farewell, forever, 
to evangelical religion, and American liberty. For it is the command of 
the centres of power which gives any party its superiority. How is it 
with Romanism? In the diocese of New* York, 200,000 Catholics. 
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In the diocese of Cincinnati, 50,000. In the diocese of St Louis, 100,00(»» 
The three grand heights which oreHook and sweep the whole surfiiice of 
the Unired States and territories. Give her these, with smaller ones in 
proportion, and she asks no more. 

A. fifth reason for the rapid spread of Romanism in this country is, that* 
the deadly effects of the system have never, in their full extent, been here 
witnessed, and for that reason little pr(*judice or opposition to its inereaae 
exists. The American people know hterally nothing in regard to the 
ruinous consequences of popery. How can they know anything 1 They 
have never had any St. Bartholomew's Days or Irish massacres here — na- 
system of instruction entrusted exclusively to the hands of Jesuits. These 
things remain to be repeated in America, before Americans are aroused. 

A sixth and last reason I shall mention is, that in the present state of 
things in Italy, according to the opinions of intelligent men, it will beotter-^- 
ly impossible for Romanism to maintain itself there much longer. It is 
said that the people of Italy have been so oppressed beyond endurance aB< 
to be now in a state of feverish excitement, and although kept under by 
an armed force, only wait a favourable opportunity in order to break forth 
into open revolt. The papal states are represented to be sixty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars in debt, which is being every year increased a million of' 
dollars. The Church property is said to be nearly all or quite all under 
heavy mortgages, the credit of the government is low, and capitalists re- 
fuse to make loans for the benefit of the see of Rome« In additioii to 
which, in spite of all opposition, the evangelical religion is making socb 
progress in France, Belgium, and other Catholic countries, that many 
Catholics are leaving the Church of Rome and becoming Protestants. la- 
some parts of France, it is said by a recent traveller there, that whole Csw— 
wtuneM are demanding Protestant pastors and the worship- of the Goepd. 
Now, in my view, Rome is to some extent aware of the dangers of her 
position in Europe, and is for that reason making such desperate efforts te 
gain a strong foothold in America. So that if a terrible revulsion, result* 
ing in the overthrow of Romanism in Europe, should hereafter suddenly 
take place, she might at once fly for refuge to America. Others can of 
course draw what inference they think proper. 

But there are several objections, worthy of examination, often urged,. 
why we should not be alarmed, or speak, or legislate against the Catholics* 
The first of these is, that in its general aspect, as it appears in our country, 
Romanism is not very frightful at the worst, or even of so harsh a natn/e 
as to bi*get any serious apprehensions of danger at all. No doubt as his-^ 
torical facts, it is all very true what you say in regard to her former usur^ 
palions and enormities. But then, it must be remembered, that all this be- 
longH to other countries and to an entirely different age from the present. 
It has evidently no application to us. On the contrary, there are many 
things connected with Romanism which make her system appear beauli« 
ful and inviting, and even desifable to be embraced. So the devil appeared 
to Kve. But even admitting that Romanism is not the best systc^m of 
religi<»n in the world, are we not in justice bound to receive and treat her 
like every other ? We have freely opened our doors to all other denomi- 
nations — ^the Prenbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Episcopalian — whe- 
have peaceably come amongst us, established their different churches, and 
carried on their several modes of worship, without discordance or fatal re* 
suits of any kind. In like manner let uh allow the cross to loom up, like 
an ornament, among all the rest, and, with equal freedom, admit Cat hoUca, 
in common with all others, to a full participation in all our civil priv- 
ileges. They will be on precisely the name footing with all other denomi* 
nations^ and will evidently be as harmless as they. So it waaonce thought 
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in Eden. When first created, it was tbe garden of the Lord. Adam dwelt 
securely amid its fragrant bowers ; angels were doubtless his frequent 
yisitors ; and God himself condescended to walk in its midst. But the 
moment the serpent touched its sacred soil, the mildew of death was upon it* 
In the next place, a high opinion is entertained by many persons, as a 
leading feature of their system, of the charity of Catholics ; — that they 
far excel Protestants in establishing charitable institutions, nunneries^ 
^ sisters of charity," and ^* fathers of mercy," who do nothing else but at* 
tend to the poor, and in providing other means of assisting and relieving 
the destitute and afflicted. Also, that they build fine churches to accom- 
modate the poor. No one doubts that they do these things. In carrying 
tb<;m on, they may even exhibit much good feeling and self-denial, and 
perform many outward praiseworthy acts. I am willing to hear the truth 
from any quarter, give full justice to all, and only exact the same from 
others. But the question is, how is the money raised, by which these 
things are done ? It is in a considerable part by wringing from the poor 
CathoUc the hard earnings of his daily labour, chiefly in payment for the 
pardon of his sins and the deliverance of his friends and his own soul 
after death from purgatory. As an illustration of which, I will repeat the 
following story, first related in ray own hearing. For I have often ob* 
served, that the best way in the world to arrive at the exact truth in re- 
gard to any subject, is to learn the opinions of ordinary men, free from all 
bias, and without any motives to deceive, casually expressed in their com- 
mon conversation. In the month of July, 1 844, I passed a night at 
Trenton Falls, about fourteen miles north-east of Dtica, in the State of 
New-Tork. After tea, having no acquaintances there, and seeing two 
gentlemen, smoking their cigars, and engaged in open, familiar conversa- 
tion, already seated in a small portico apart from the rest of the company, 
under the conviction that it was not in the least improper, I went and sat 
down near them, in order to hear the remarks each might make. The 
one was from Philadelphia, the other from Cincinnati. The conversation 
soon turned, quite naturally, upon the recent riots in Philadelphia, first 
their general character and violence, and secondly, the part acted in them 
by the Catholics. From thence they passed to the rapid spread of Re* 
manism, within the last few years, throughout the country generally, and 
the probability of Catholics gaining in future the ascendancy. In this 
connexion, as an example of their boldness in avowing their intentionsi 
the Philadelphia gentleman remarked, that some time before he had, either 
directly or through some one else, (I forget which,) heard a Catholic priest 
or other Catholic say, that he hoped to live and see the day, when the pope 
should transfer his see from Rome to St. liouis. After that, the Cinein* 
nati gentleman observed that, according to the populatvon, he thought 
there were more Catholics in Cincinnati than in any other city in the 
Union, — probably some 15,(^00, — all at the bidding of their priests, and 
that there they even had regular military companies, formed exclusively 
of Catholics, drilled and paraded in open day -light through the principal 
streets. Then, as an instance of the power of .the priests and slavery of 
the peo|)le, he mentioned in substance the case I am now to repeat. He 
said that some time previous his own brother— perhaps in business with 
himself-— had employed a Catholic labourer to perform work in and 
around the store, for which he paid him the money, to the amount of about 
seventy-five dollars. A while after his brother asked the Catholic what 
kad become of his money, when the man very innocently drew from his 
pocket a piece of paper which, upon reading, he found to be a receipt 
from some priest or the Catholic Bishop of Cincinnati for the sum of one 
hundred dollars, given collectively by this man and his sbter» to aid in the 
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erection of some cbarch or Catholic building in Cincinnati, in consideration 
cf which a certain amount of prayer and mass for a given period was to be 
offered for their benefit ! That is Catholic charity. It is just precisely 
like the Pharisees. A certain Pharisee invited Christ to dine with him, 
and because he did not first wash before dinner, he marvelled* What 
^id Christ say to him ? He rebuked him at his own table. ** Now do ye 
Pharisees make clean the outside of the cup and the platter ; but your in- 
ward part is full of ravening and wickedness. Ye fools, did not he that 
made that which is without, make that which is within also? But rather 
give alms of such things as ye have ; and, behold, all things are clean 
unto you." Meaning that God made the inside as well as outside of a 
man, and for that reason it was as necessary to keep the one clean as the 
ofther. But ye ' Pharisees say, let a man give of his goods in charity, no 
matter how he got them, and, behold, all is right to him. And it was upon 
that maxim they devoured widows' houses, and for a pretence made long 
prayers. ' In addition to which mode of raising money, according to their 
own reports, large sums, for similar purposes, are frequently received from 
Europe ; while something, in a greater or less degree, is of course given 
by their wealthy members and friends in America. 

But a great deal is often said in favour of Catholics on account of their 
good schools — so much better than ours, and affording so many more op- 
portunities for gaining a thorough education. Well, admit that their 
schools are better than ours — ^three times as good, if you wish. If it be 
a fiict, I shall not deny it ; — for that is one main part of their deluding 
system. They first obtain large funds in £urope ; then come over to the 
United States, where none of our colleges are so well endowed, but what 
the students are compelled to pay a considerable sum for tuition, in order 
to support the professors ; establish a college in some conspicuous place, 
from whence they put forth a long advertisement, stating, in big terms, 
how many different professors are employed, what numerous branches are 
taught, what republican notions are to be inculcated, and things of this 
character ; and add along with the whole a short notice, intimating that 
the terms are cJieaper than in any Protestant institution in the country. 
7hus influencing many unsuspecting parents to send their sons, and allur- 
ing other men, of their own accord, to go thither and become permanent 
members. For instance, in one of their college advertisements they give 
us the following list of instructors and branches taught : 

1. President and Professor of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres* 

2. V. President, Prof. Latin Language and Literature, History, and 

Pref. of Studies. 

3. Treasurer of College, Professor of Political Economy. 

4. Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

5. Professor of French Language and Literature, and Natural Philo- 

sophy, and Chemistry. 

6. Professor of Italian Language and Literature. 

7. Professor of Greek Language and Literature. 

8. Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. 

9. Professor of Spanish Language and Literature. 

10. Professor of Elocution. 

11. Professor of Drawing, Civil Engineering, and Penmanship. 

12. Professor of German Language and Literature. 

13. Professor of Music. 

In teaching the above branches, thirteen different men are employed, 
as no one man fills two distinct Professorships. 

Besides the above, there are twelve teachers to assist in the various de- 
partments. 
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Thirteen Professors and twelve teachers besides !— a great college for 
America. I think it is rather overshooting the mark, and that it is dorte 
more for effect than from good intentions. However, be that as it may) 
I should have no objection to good schools and plenty of them any where; 
provided we could only know in all cases what kind of men the teachera 
are, and in what things they instruct their pupils. But in Roman Catho^ 
lie institutions there is the difficulty. Few persons outside ever know 
what is going on inside. They may teach their pupils much valuable 
knowledge, and they may teach them the science of Jesuitism itself 
One thing is certain, they almost invariably come forth thorough-going 
Catholics. 

Still it may be answered, that notwithstanding such institutions may 
have been occasionally established here and there, taken as a class in our 
country, the Catholics are entirely too poor ever to effect much of a simi-^ 
lar character, at least, to bring the whole country under their dominion. 
Never believe that. It is quite easy now-a-days, to cross the Atlantic^ 
And if Catholic America is not rich. Catholic Europe is. Look what 
they have already done. According to their own statistics, in '* the Metro* 
politan Almanac and Laity's Directory for 1844," published in Baltimore, 
the Metropolitan city of Romanism in the United States, being the resi* 
dence of the Archbishop, they report in the United States, 1 archbishops 
25 bishops, 634 priests; increase of priests during the year, 55; 612 
churches, other stations 461 ; 19 ecclesiastical or theological seminaries 
with 261 clerical students ; 16 literary institutions for young men, 48 
female academies, elementary schools passim, (that is, here and there, and 
every where,) throughout most of the dioceses, and 15 Catholic pe« 
riodicals. 

It may be asked, how are all these supported ? Where in the world* 
does the money come from ? As before stated, it is chiefly from Catholic 
societies in different parts of Europe, formed expressly for aiding Roman 
Catholic missions in the New World. One of the most important of these 
is the *' Society for the Propagation of the Faith," organized 22 years ago 
in Lyons, France, with special reference to the United States. According 
to their own reports, that society sent to Cincinnati in 1689, 965,438 ; in 
1840, 9163,000 ; and in 1842, 9177,000. From their 22d annual report* 
published some time ago, the following items in regard to distribution in 
the United States are gathered* 

To the Missions of the Redemptionists in the United States, 56,440 
To the Right Rev. Dr. Loras, bishop of Dubuque, • - 27,720 
To the Right Rev^ Bishop Lefevre, coadjutor and administra- 
tor of Detroit, 40,040 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Purcell, bishop of Cincinnati, - - 50,800 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Fen wick, bishop of Boston, - - 15,400 
To the Right Rev. Dr. Eenrick, coadjutor and administrator 

of Philadelphia, 6,160 

To the Right Rev. Dr. O'Connor, bishop of Pittsburgh* - 20,00a 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Whelan, bishop of Richmond, - - 8^,880 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Hughes, bishop of New- York, - - 43,120 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Miles, bishop of Nashville, - - 21,560 

For the Missions of the Fathers of Mercy, New- York, - - 20,000 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Flaget, bishop of Louisville, - • 44,178 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Hialendiere, bishop of Vincennes, • 67,760 
For the Congregation of Eudists in the Diocese of Yin- 

cennesy lOyOOa 
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For the establishment of the Brothers of St. Joseph at Vin- 

cennesi .-.------ 14,240 

To the Right Rev. Dr. Rosati, bishop of St. Louis, • - 68.520 
To the Right Rev. Dr. Chances, bishop of Natches, . • 12,320 
To the Right Rev. Dr. Blanc, bishop of New-Orleans, - 24,640 
To the Right Rev. Dr. Portice, bishop of Mobile, - • 83,6U0 16 

For the diocese of Charleston, 15,400 

For the mission of the Lazarists in the United States, - - 46,000 
For the missions of the Jesuits in the state of Missouri, - 32,000 
For the missions of the same society at the Rocky Moun- 
tains, - - . - - 60,000 

For the missions of the same society in Kentucky and in 

Canada, - - - - 20,000 

Travelling expenses of German missionaries, going to the 

United States, 12,857 16 

For the missions of the Lazarists in Texas, ... 2^,000 

Then there is the ** Leopold Foundation," a society of perhaps equal, 
or nearly so, or even more importance than the one at Lyons, established 
in 1829 in Austria, with direct reference to the new world, and often 
sending large sums of money to Cincinnati, which are from thence distri- 
buted throughout the west. . 

In addition to which, there has recently been published in London a 

?amphlet of 82 pages, the production of a Roman Catholic gentleman, a 
iondon banker, entitled, '*New Plan of Emigration," which reveals the 
fact, that a great society of Catholic gentlemen of wealth throughout £a- 
rope, having London for the head of its operations, but branches in other 

{»arts of Europe, has been lately founded, the design of which is to estab- 
ish colonies of Roman /Catholics in the west. Jn connexion with that 
pamphlet there is published a skeleton map of the United States, Ternto- 
ries, Texas, Mexican Provinces, British possessions, and Canada Weatf 
upon which the states of Ohio, Michigan, Indianai Illinois, part of Mis- 
souri, part of Iowa territory, and the whole of Wisconsin, are shaded with a 
blue colour, as the spot upon which the society has fixed for the sphere of 
its labours. The objects avowed in the project are threefold. I. To pro- 
vide the means for colonizing the surplus Roman Catholic population of 
Europe in our western states. 2. To do this in such a way as to create a 
large demand for articles of British manufacture. 3. To make RomaiH 
ism the predominant religion of this country. For instance, uponMrt 
of the above mentioned territory and the adjoining region of Canada West, 
painted red, it is intended to locate the Irish Catholic poor, each colony, 
great or small, to be accompanied in all cases by its proper number df 
priests: — thus, in their own language, to afford in some degree ^ immediate 
relief from the existing pressure," and in the end fully repay the wealthy 
capitalist and experienced farmer, of any csebd, who may embark in the 
measure. And if such things take place in the very heart of a professedly 
Protestant country. Old England herself, what may we not expect in real 
Catholic countries, such as France, Ireland, and Austria ? 

In further proof of their evil designs, I will mention a fact relating to 
Gen. Lafayette. During a visit some years ago, by an American gentle- 
man, to France, who had become acquainted with Gen. Lafayette when 
last in this country, in conversation between the two, a great deal was 
said, especially by Lafayette, in regard to the United States, its past his- 
tory, present condition, and future prospects, — in all of which he express- 
'od the deepest concern. And although, as I suppose, born of Catholic 
parents, and bred a Catholic himself, yet so great was his love for our 
country, for which he had, in his early days, as the bosom friend of Wash- 



iiigton, fought and Med, that he warned this gentleman with earnestness 
** If ever the liberty of this republic is destroyed* it will be by Roman 

friests." In my judgment, therefore^ according toall appearances, although 
have not the least positive, authentic evidence of the fact, the irresisti* 
ble conclusion is, that throughout Europe there is now beginning to be 
formed a general conspiracy, the sole object of which is to deprive the 
United States of its civil and religious liberties, and thus make America in 
future to the pope what Europe has been in the past. 

In the opinion of many, however, an unanswerable argument why we 
should entertain no fears from Romanism is, that in the United States there 
is too much general intelligence for the people at large ever to become Ca* 
tholics. It may be so, but for one I have little confidence id any man's 
intelligence in a question of the heart As strange things as that have oft- 
en, in days past, taken place. Egypt, for instance, is considered the 
founUiin, and was for ages the renowned centre of science and learning. 
As. evidence of which, it is said of Moses that he ^ was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Elgyptians." And of Solomon, that his ^ wisdom excelled 
all the wisdom of the children of the east country, and all the wisdom of 
Egypt." Yet this very people worshipped for their gods a bull, cats, dogs, 
serpents, and crocodiles. See what an eminence in all learning, human 
and divine, the Jews, in the days of Solomon, attained. Yet, in order to 
• cure them of idolatry, God was forced to send upon them a fierce invad- 
ing army, which overran and desolated their country, destroyed their chief 
city and temple, and carried into a long and mournful captivity their roy- 
al family, nobles, priests, and chief men, together with the greater part of 
the whole nation. The seven churches of Asia were once flourishing. 
"Where are they now 9 In Rome, Paul himself laboured and died. What 
is Rome now 1 Trust not yourselvesy ye proud despisers of the Son of 
'God. Like Peter, we know not what we will do. In my judgment, the 
«nly security against the wily snares of Romanism for any one, is to be- 
come in heart and soul a Christian. Make a roan the servant of Jesus 
Christ, and he will never become the slave of any pope* Otherwise he 
may* In confirmation of which, it is a notorious fact that some of the 
'first minds in Europe and America have recently expressed themselves 
fiivourable to Rome* and even given themselves to her. But it may be 
said, if this be so, should not the common people, in imitation of the exam« 
pie of the learned and great, do likewise ? Not at all. A good head and 
wicked heart often go together. Lucifer himself, the brightest angel in 
keaven, was the first to sin. Yet his high position did not save him. For 
God instantly hurled him and all his guilty colleagues headlong into the bot- 
tomless abyss of hell. And all who imitate his example will be partakers of 
his ruin. So that« even if such men do go over to Rome, it is no reasoai 
why others should do the same. Let them go, wherever found, and the pu- 
trid excrescence of Puseyism, and all who advocate it, along with them. 
The Church of Christ has never depended for success upon rich men or 
great men. The rich generally love their palaces more than the house of 
God, and great men generally think more of themselves than of Jesus 
Christ. There are, it is true, like Zaccheus and Paul, some noble excep- 
tions. But even of those that have been great in the Church, it is God 
that made them so. He filled their hearts with his Spirit and truth, and 
they were constrained to speak out. For *' out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.'' But in general it is the seven thousand ob- 
scure ones, scattered here and there, of whom the tvorld is ignorant, who 
never bow the knee to Baal. 

But still, say some, can you not in some way make a compromise with 
Rome ? It seems hard that men who love their religion so much, should. 
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■ot be met on terras of greater lenity. So it might have eeemed to Christ; 
in predicting the overthrow of Jerusalem. *' Have no fellowsbip with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them." With a synagoguo- 
of Satan such as Rome, we must make no compromise. It would be the 
compromise which the fox makes with the bear. Put yourself in her 
clutches, and she will squeeze you to death. Utter destruction, root and- 
branch, to the whole system. The handwritifig is upon the wall against 
her. The final issue has now come. Like Rome and Carthage, so Rooier 
or the gospel must fall. And for one, therefore, like Hannihai upon the 
altar of his country, I proclaim, in the strength of Almighty God, eternal^ 
war against her. And that too, unlike Hannibal, with the certainty that 
she falls. We must not only cut off her seven heads and ten horns, ba^ 
also her main neck, and, as described in Daniel, cast her body to the burn- 
ing flame. We must not be Reformers, but Destroyers. 

Is it inquired, what are the weapons with which the battle must be fonghtT: 
I answer, first, with the sword of the Spirit, and then, if necessary, with^ 
the sword of steel. Talk of a moral conflict as the only mode of warfaiet 
both now, and ultimately — in my opinion, it is all folly. In exterminating- 
heretics, Rome never thinks of anything but the sword and the rack. In 
fact, there never was a great revolution in religion, which was not in the 
end a revolution of blood. The very nature of delusion leads to such a 
result. The nearer the final overthrow of error approaches, the more tenacioii9> 
and furious its advocates become. How was it with Judaism ? Could that 
apostate Church have ever been overturned except by the utter destructioii- 
of its temple and city, together with the main part of the inhabitants, and* 
the complete dispersion of all the rest ? Never. As I view it, Romanism is* 
precisely a parallel case, only on a much larger and grander scale. 

It may be answered, that inasmuch as Romanism chiefly belongs to^ 
Europe, and we are so far removed from its centre, we have but little con- 
cern either in its continuance or downfall. ^ Let every man be persuaded 
in his own mind." In my judgment, there is even now beginning to brood^ 
over these United States a storm of terrific character. Eveiy indication, 
both in the moral and political world, clearly points to it. Its gathering- 
elements are already faintly visible. If so, the outpouring of its vast con- 
tents cannot be far distant. I mean plainly, that when the sovereigns of 
Europe find that the existence of their thrones depends upon the mainte- 
nance of Romanism, they will support the system with their civil and milita- 
ry power ; and if Romanism demands it, send their armies against us. We 
shall have to fight the Pope of Rome, just as the patriots of the revokitiiHi 
fought the King of England. Mark that. If in the providence of God such 
an event must come, let us. one and all, like Patrick Henryy be prepared to* 
say, let it come. I^et us, like men, boldly meet it, and like men, we shall 
come off victorious. A Washington, at the proper time, will be found- 
for us somewhere. 

In connexion with which opinion I shall quote the statements of an in- 
telligent traveller, the Rev. Dr. Cheever, now in Europe, made in a letter, 
received in this country since the above sentiments were first written. He* 
first refers to a visit made by himself to the Vaudois Christians, who have in 
former times suffered such dreadful persecution at the hands of Rome, and 
also mentions the great efforts which Rome is now putting forth, supported 
by the King of Sardinia, in whose dominion the Vaudois live, to terrify and' 
win them back to the bosom of Rome. He next glances at the general aspect 
of Romanism throughoiit Europe and the world generally ; — that she is every^ 
where, like an old giant long bruised and inactive, suddenly waking op, with 
infuriated energy, to make one death-struggle before her final fall ; — that 
the constitutions of many states are taking a new aspect of intoleranaoy. 
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and in other placesi movements on the part of Romanbts are permitted^ 
which put in imminent danger the liberties and peace of the people. Even 
in one of the cantons of Switzerland* the canton de Vallais, a revolution 
has recently taken place, and a new constitution been formed, in which all 
Protestant worship is interdicted by law, and the Roman Catholic worship 
declared to be the only worship which shall be tolerated. In Treves, a 
place in Prussia, a great sensation has recently been created in consequence 
of the king of Prussia having deposed, forever, from his functions, a Protest* 
ant pastor therot /or having protested against the worship of relics. The 
Prussian Minister of Ecclesiastical affairs has also committed another act 
of usurpation, in suppressing a catechism published by one of the synods. 
In RonUf the Inquisition avowedly exists. In France, a Romish priest, the 
Abbe Maurette, who on renouncing Romanism published a work enti- 
tled "The Pope and the Gospel, or Adieus to Rome," in which he exposed 
her errors and gave his reasons for leaving her, has been cast into prison 
and had a fine put upon him in addition. In Tahiti, one of the Society Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, the Frpnch soldiers and priests have recently commit- 
ted upon its defenceless queen and the Protestant missionaries, the most 
merciless atrocities. And even in England a disposition to court the favour 
of Rome begins to show itself. It is said that Lord Aberdeen, the British 
minister, has made overtures on the part of England to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with the Pope at Rome, a thing which I suppose has not 
been done by that nation for upwards of three hundred years. If such a 
motion is entertained and acted out in her national capacity by Englandf 
I pronounce her an Apostate Defender of the Faith, and a traitor to the 
God who has made England what England is. In short, if all these 
things are not a positive fulfilment, they at least bear a strong tendency as 
though destined soon to fulfil the prediction of revelation, which says," And 
the beast that was, and is not, even he is the eighth, and is of the seven 
and goeth into perdition. And the ten horns which thou sawest are ten 
kings, which have received no kingdom as yet ; but receive power as kings 
one hour from the beast. These have one mind, and shall give their power and 
strength unto the beast. These shall make war with the Lamb, and the Lamb 
shall overcome them: for he is Lord of lords, and King of kings : and they 
that are with him are called, aqd chosen, and faithful. And the ten horns 
which thou sawest upon the beast, these shall hate the whore, and shall make 
her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh and burn her with fire. For 
God hath put in their hearts to fulfil his will, and to agree and give their king- 
dom unto the beast, until the words of God shall be fulfilled. And the woman 
which thou sawest is that great city which reigneth over the kings of the earth." 

Among us, therefore, the lines, sooner or later, must be drawn, and it 
might as well be done now as at any time. We want no treason, or waver- 
ing, or withdrawing, or even the shadow of it here. It is a contest which 
requires iron nerve and rock-like firmness. We say to every man, take 
your stand, civilly and religiously, and show your colours. Our motto is, 
*^ God, and our native land/' If you are for Kome and the Pope, say so ; 
for all who adhere or lean towards them are against us. 

In view of the present emergency, therefore, with an humble reliance 
upon the Almighty God for his guidance into all truth, let us now endea- 
vour to learn what, as a Protestant nation, is our duty. In the outset, I 
will make a simple statement. It may bd said by some that all this vio- 
lent opposition to Catholics proceeds only from strong religious pre- 
judice. I admit that in reli^on, because of its pre-eminent importance, 
our feelings are apt to rise higher than in any thing else ; and for that 
reason, in order to avoid rashness and error, it becomes us to act with 
self-distrust and humility. If in any respect I am wrong, 1 only ask to b» 
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Met right* I am not such a fool as to insult the American people by putting 
forth my crude suggestions as the dicta by which they shall be governed. 
Xiet them do as they pleaste. In feelings, principles, words and acliona» I 
do not wish to go a step further than the Bible authorizes. But as far as 
that does authorize, I am willing, if necessary, to co-operate with or oppose 
any person or power on earth. Without God's approval, let us never act. 
With it, let us always go forward. Like Crockett, if his motto be a little 
TOUgh, ** Be sure you are right ; then go ahead." For success, I will 
neither trust myself nor any one else. God says, '* Cursed be the man 
tliat trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart depart- 
eth from the Lord." I will trust alone in Grod. '*If God be for ua, 
who can be against us ?" If we will all do thus, and do right oorselvest 
our union will live forever. Neither foes without nor foes within can in- 
jure us. If as a nation we have sinned, let us deeply repent of our sins 
and turn to God, who will condescend to become our Grod. " BVessed is 
the nation whose God is the Lord."' In this as well as every other great 
enterprise, we shotild act alone from principle. A just cause never needs 
lies, or exaggerations, or intrigues of any kind. Nothing cuts like the 
simple truth. 

The position I shall take is this : that, as a Protestant nation, it is our in- 
terest and duty, in order to our own self-preservation, to exclude all Carb- 
olics, with the exception of those who have heretofore been naturalized, or 
who have been born entitled to the privileges of American citizeDship, 
from holding ofiice and voting ; — ^that is, from all political power, as a 
separate party, in the government. In establishing this position I shall 
endeavour, in addition to what has already been said, to state with fair- 
ness all known objections, and answer them as satisfactorily as I am aUe. 

The first strong objection in regard to such exclusion is, that it would be 
violating the very first principle of the constitution, upon which the govern- 
ment is based. We profess to be a free republic* where equal rights and 
privileges are alike granted to all ; immense numbers of Catholics are al- 
ready settled among us ; others are still coming ; and how in the world 
xan we now, as a nation, consistently say to them, Tou shall not be allow* 
ed, in common with other native-born Americans, to hold oj9tce and vote ? 
I answer, that there is a distinction between rights and privileges. Rights 
are things which others may in justice demand of us. Privileges are 
•things which we, if we choose, may grant to others, or else withhold them 
at pleasure. We profess to be a free republic. Catholics may therefore 
4n justice demand of us liberty of worship, protection of law in regard to 
their persons and property, and things of that character. But it rests en« 
tirely with us, as a Protestant nation* whether we shall grant them the 
privileges of holding office and voting. If we voluntarily refuse to do so, 
they have no right to complain. In imitation of God who, if he choosoi 
may by free grace confer, through an atonement, eternal life upon any 
one ; but no man, because ull in their feelings, principles, and actions are 
guilty, has a right to demand it of him as an act of justice. In excluding 
Catholics from holding office and voting, whose principles, in the majority 
of cases, whose feelings, and in the end whose actions, will be evidently 
against us, we act under the sanction of God. If it were not so, I should 
never dare to say a word to that effect. And if we failUo do so, I look for 
his curse to rest upon us. In such a proceeding, as the common sense of 
every man can determine for himself, there would be no persecution, tyran- 
■^yi or just ground of complaint by any one. In the fullest sense of the 
term, we may tolerate them in their religious worship, yet, at the same 
tim^, if we choose, deny them any participation whatever in the manage* 
inent of the government* Bimply because we profess to be a free coonttj^ 
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where we are accustomed to ery liberty I liberty ! liberty I to all, are we 
therefore to sit tamely down in a corner until Catholics shall come« like 
thieves and robbers, and take our liberties away from us ? Such an idea la 
absurd. As a nation, we are solemnly bound to rule, not as a highhanded 
tyrant, but as a just judge. Oppression to none, but justice to ourselves* 
"^ Render unto all their dues." 

At a feasts has not the master of the house a perfect right to invite whom 
he will, and afterwards dispose of them as he thinks proper ? Hear the 
words of Christ : '* And he put forth a parable to those which were bidden, 
when he marked how they chose out the chief rooms, saying unto them, 
when thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the highest 
room, lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him ; and he 
that bade thee and him come and say to thee, Crive this man place, and' 
thou begin with shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bid* 
den, go and sit down in the lowest room, that when he that bade thee 
Cometh, he may say unto thee. Friend, go up higher ; then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that sit at meat with thee. For whoso- 
ever exalteth himself shall be abased ; and be that humbleth himself shall 
be exalted." Is this a Protestant nation ? In their national capacity, are 
Protestants the rightful owners of these United States ? Settle at once 
that point, for, sooner or later, it must be settled, and the sooner, the better* 
We may cry peace, peace ; but there will be no peace. We cannot alter 
a fact, if it really be one« Let us bring the question right off to an issue* 
and see whether Protestants or Catholics shall rule America. If I be not 
mistaken, quick work will be made of that matter. If, therefore, Ameri- 
cans invite Catholics or other foreigners among them, and they, instead of 
resting content with the lowest seats, or such as we give them, impudently 
rush in to fill up the highest, I say, **let him that exalteth himself be 
abased.'' And that very soon* 

But why direct your arguments exclusively against Catholics 7 In reply 
a great many say, that as for Romanism, it is not the same in our own as 
in other countries. Catholics here breathe a republican atmosphere, alto- 
gether different from that to which they have been accustomed abroad ;^- 
00 that they soon entirely forget their foreign connections, and become, in 
all respects, like us. Let us, therefore, incorporate them with us, Ameri* 
canize them, and place them, in all things, upon a level with ourselves. 
This is all very well, provided it were a fact that Catholics in this oouotrj 
do become, in feeling, principle, and practice, Americanized. But is it so T 
As every man can judge for himself, from their principles of allegiance to 
a foreign power, it never can be a fact ; and so long as Romanism existsy 
with a pope at its head to whom all others are subject, never will be. In 
this as well as every other government, they must necessarily form a dis- 
tinct party ; so that when the pope at Rome pulls the string and rings the 
bell, Catholics in the ends of the earth must at once obey. They may 
loudly profess otherwise — draw their nice logical distinctions between the 
nature of ecclesiastical and civU allegiance, and try to appear outwardly 
whole-souled republicans, as though they would outdo Americans them- 
selves, but no matter if they do. Who is wilting to be deceived b^ false 
pretences and hypocritical professions on the part of secret enemies ? 

Others say, let us extend the naturalization laws for a period of twenty- 
one years. But what good will that do ? Twenty-one years is compa- 
ratively a very short period. It would only be putting off the evil, to a 
great extent, for that length of time. The argument is, (by the by, not a 
very straightforward way of doing things,) that after the arrival of foreign- 
ers in this country, bafore the lapse of twenty-one years, many of them 
would die, and thus never have an opportunity to vota But even admit* 



ting that some would die, we cannot tell the number. * It is evident, that 
many, perhaps the majorityt would not ; so that even if such a law were 
passed, suppose they continue, as heretofore, to swarm, like an army of 
locusts, across the Atlantic ; — at the end of his naturahzation term eveiy 
man will then have a vote, and puttinff their aggregate vote together, ai^ 
sisted by such Americans as they could bribe, they would soon be able te 
rise up, outnumber us, and in all our offices, — army, navy, treasury, post- 
office, congrera, judiciary, — and every thing else, obtain the command. 

Others again say, let us simply exclude them from office or some of tha 
higher offices, but not from voting. But that would evidently do no good. 
For they would then continue, as^they always do, a separate party, and be 
as dangerous as ever. On the one hand, they would be courted by inter- 
ested politicians among us, while on the other hand, they would make use 
of unprincipled Americans as tools to effect their purposes. They would 
not care whether the man of their choice were really a Catholic or not, 
provided when, in office, he would only do their will. And with their for- 
eign money, vast numbers, Jesuit intrigue, and unholy combinations at 
home and abroad, what could they not accomplish? 

Others again say, that if there were no foreigners but Catholics, belieT- 
ing what you say in regard to them to he true, we should not refiise to 
join you. But then, there are thousands of honest, peaceable, industrious 
emigrmnts from England, Scotland, Wales, the north of Ireland, some parts 
of Germany and other countries, who are Protestants, whose presenca 
among us is even desirable, and from whom nothing is to be at all feared. 
They make good citizens ; they become to our certain knowledge, in feel- 
ings, principles, and practice, Americanised ; they never have, and so far 
as appearances go, never will mingle themselves as a separate party in our 
national affairs. We do not wish to make them suffer for the sins of 
others. It seems too severe a measure to cut them off, in common with 
Catholics, simply because they are both foreigners alike. What shall be 
done in regard to them ? I answer, decidedly, let us discriminate between 
the foreign Protestant and the foreign Catholic* Henceforward, until Rome 
hUOf there can in strict propriety be but two great parties throughout Chris- 
tendom — for Rome, and against her. Men and governmentu are everywhere 
compelled, by the force of circumstances, to range themselves on one side 
or the other. In most cases, the foreign Protestant in our midst will make 
as good an American citizen, be as ardent in his attachment to our nation- 
al government, and as decided in his opposition to Rome as ourselves. 
As m regard to Catholics, this follows from the nature of the case. The 
naturalized Protestant in our country owes no allegiance, ecclesiastical 
or civil, to any foreign power. In these respects his foreign connections 
are wholly dissolved. He has no foreign interests to advance. He has 
made our country his final home. His sympathies are all with us. If he 
does not entirely forget the associations of his youth, he is at least taught by 
a sense of duty, as well as from love to the country and its free institutions, to 
yield the established government his firm support. And his children after 
him love ^he soil as tnough they could trace back an American ancestry 
to a thousand generations. In the majority of cases, foreign Protestants 
in our country will never form themselves into a separate party, labour- 
ing for separate interests. Let them, therefore, as at present, become na- 
turalized ; and so long as they ^ continue peaceable, loyal subjects,** let ua 
not only afford them equal protection in all things, in common with all 
other citizens. Catholics as well as Protestants, but let us allow them as 
heretofore to enjoy all the privileges of American citizenship. The mo- 
ment they also exhibit signs of danger, or adopt principles which tend t» 
Mich a result, or begin to move off in a body by themselves, treat them. 
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nke Catholics, accordingly. If secret emissaries are found among them 
distributing bribes, or diffusing the poison of disaffection^ draw them forth- 
with to a strict account. If any person or organization whatever at home* or 
fovernment abroad, tampers or co-operates with Catholics, treat them as 
/atholics. Make ample provisions for all possible cases of danger. When- 
ever or wherever the hydra-head of treason shows itself, at once crush it. 
The only argument which I have heard against discrimination between 
the foreign Protestant and foreign Catholic ist not that it would be unjust, 
but solely that people at home and abroad would look at it as a religious 
quarrel, and at once cry persecution ! A pretty argument indeed ! Shame 
that any American has not moral courage enough to do right, in all cases, 
to all men; and double shame that in an emergency like the present, he 
should hesitate to distinguish between a foreign friend and foreign enemy, 
simply because they are both foreigners alike, and for fear that people at 
home and abroad should cry persecution ! Let the united world, Catho- 
lics or no Catholics, just cry what they please — persecution, retaliation, 
war, bloodshed, excommunication, damnation, or anything else — what is 
that to us X Are we as a nation responsible for our acts to them, or to be 
* governed in our course by their directions, or to be terrified from our duty 
by their threats ? As well might a Christian ask counsel of the devil how 
he shall reach heaven, as to take their advice. They would of course urge 
us. to stand still, with our arms folded, until they could firmly bind us with 
their strong cords. As a self-governed nation, upon whom responsibility 
rests, we are accountable alone to God* If we have right on our side, as 
we undoubtedly have, let us do right ; pass what laws we choose, and 
leave the result with him. All nations before him are as nothing, as a drop 
of a bucket, as the small dust of the balance, as less than nothing and vani- 
ty. He can manage them at will. Let us endeavoiu' to have consciences 
void of offence toward God and man. In all things let us adopt the 
motto, ''Aim high, do right, and fear no one." In my view, it would be 
manifestly unjust not to discriminate between the foreign Protestant and 
the foreign Catholic. Foreign Protestants in our country have never yet 
forfeited their claim to the privileges of American citizenship heretofore 
granted them. Until they do so, let them continue to enjoy them. For 
one, I go for carrying out, as far as practicable, in everything, the original 
design of the framers of the constitution. Now we know that their 
Intention was to establish a free republic — an asylum, as it is often called, 
for the oppressed of all nations — where all as brethren could stand upon 
the same level. They did so. For a while the system worked well. 
Many foreigners came over and settled in America ; made valuable and 
patriotic citizens, and under all circumstances the government flourished. 
And thus it would doubtless have continued to flourish, peaceably and 
well, had not these intriguing, Jesuitical, Catholic leaders and clergy, 
as described in revelation, going forth as the spirits of devils unto the 
kings of the earth and of the whole world, come thrusting themselves into 
our midst ; croaking like frogs in our ears, dabbling in our politics, and 
disturbing our peace ; rooting, like ground-hogs, to undermine us ; and 
endeavouring, with arrows dipped in the poison of hell, to pierce us to 
death. If, as free-born Americans, we do not boldly resist them, and 
make them stand back, they will laugh in their sleeves at our cowardice, 
and at the same time audaciously trample upon us. I say, let us at once 
give them to understand that we are to have no gunpowder plots or gen- 
eral massacres here, else their necks, like Haman's upon his own gallows, 
must pay for it. The only way to have a millennium is to chain the devil 
a thousand years. 
in my judgment, as already stated, the only sure way to save the coon- 
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try from future ruio, is at once to pass a ]aw« no matter against whom it 
strikes, both by the states individually, like New-Hampshire, and by the 
general government, that no Catholic whatever, high or low, rich or poor». 
home bred or foreign bred, with the exceptions above mentioned, shall be 
allowed to hold office, or in any state or general election to vote. Let thia 
be done even by the present congress, and if those who compose it are 
unwilling or afraid to do so, send men there who will. Let all Catholics 
enjoy full liberty of worship ; the protection of law in regard to their per* 
sons and property ; establish no secret institutions which, upon investiga* 
tion, are found to be in the least degree dangerous ; t>e restricted in nothing' 
consistent with our safety ; but let no more foreign Catholics become 
naturalized, and let no persons hereafter born of American parents, either 
Catholic or Protestant, who shall be bred as Catholics, or who, when grown 
up, shall of their own will become Catholics, be allowed to hold any o/Bce» 
or vote. Let not the Church of Rome, or any of its members, be permit- 
ted, in any sense whatever, either directly or indirectly, to hold one jot or 
tittle of political power in the states or general government. Let us en* 
tirely disarm the viper of his venomous fangs, lest, having crept too deeply 
into our bosom, he at length bite us. Americans are either asleep, or 
afraid to speak out and act in a body, as a Protestant nationi against the 
body of Catholics. We had better be up and doing. Now, or never. A 
little action now will save a good deal of bloodshed hereafler. An ounce 
of prevention is always better than a pound o£ cure. I believe that God 
has made us a free Protestant nation, and that, knowing our rights, we are 
solemnly bound to maintain them. If we are Protestants, let us boldly 
protest. 

Before goin^ further, let it be distinctly understood by all, that, in a 
civil aspect, this is altogether a civil contest. In so far as his acting as a. 
free man is concerned, I care not whether an individual becomes a Catho* 
lic> Episcopalian, Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, Dutch Reformed, Lu* 
theran, or any thing else. Whichever of these he may join, it is none of 
my business. That rests entirely between every man's conscience and God. 
Let each religious sect, as a sect, enjoy equal liberty of worship ; and if 
one can gain more converts than another, I shall be perfectly satisfied. 
But when we know certainly, that if the Catholic, aided by foreign money». 
should get the civil supremacy, he would forthwith put all the rest to death*. 
I go for providing at once, in our united civil strength, while as a Protest* 
ant nation we have the power, a permanent security against any such con* 
tingenry. I do not, to the ten thousandth part of an inch, advocate the 
exclusion of Catholics from civij privileges on account of their religious- 
opinions, but solely because they must necessarily, as members of the 
Church of Rome, be enemies to our political institutions, and in the end« 
if not restrained, prove our destruction. For, as much as I abhor the 
system of Romanism, I do not say a word against any person for embrac- 
ing it. In matters of opinion, men are accountable alone to God. Let 
there be no persecution for conscience' sake. That doctrine is the flaming 
sword of Rome herself, crimsoned, by the practice of ages, with the clotted 
blood of martyrs. Let us not repay her evil for evil, but, contrariwise,, 
blessing fur cursing. Her final judgment will at length come, when God 
will avenge her, and give his saints authority to reward her as she hath 
rewarded them. Let us never, by giving way to excited passions, disobey 
Godt We must not hate the Catholics, even the worst of them, or enter- 
tain revengeful feelings towards them; but, on the contrary, we must 
love them, bear with them, pray for them, and when opportunity ofiTers, do 
them good. ^ The Son of man came not to destroy men's lives, but to 
save them." But a distinction must be made between ourselves as indi- 
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vidoals, and ourselves as a nation. As individuals, we must be like Christy 
meek, lowly, gentle, patient, full of forgiveness, tenderness, forbearance^ 
and love; ** bearing all things, believing alt things, hoping all things, en* 
during all things ; and even rejoicing that we are counted worthy to suffer 
shame for his name." As a nation, we are under obligations to make use 
of all lawful means, in order to defend ourselves from all enemies, within 
and without. In imitation of God, who swears that as he lives he take» 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but would rather that the wicked 
should turn from his way and live ; yet at the same time punishes, with 
dreadful severity, all incorrigible offenders. In the moral world always, 
let truth and errnr meet and grapple, and whichever sect or party prevails^ 
let it enjoy the victory. But in our civil rt^lations, we are bound to unite 
our common forces against a common enemy, plant our standard upon the 
eternal rock of principle, and, in its defence, conquer or die. 

To proceed. In regard to the enactment of the law above mentioned^ 
it will DO doubt be at once objected by all, that such a proposition is out 
of all reason. For even admitting it to be right in regard to foreign Cath* 
olics, shall the same thing be done in regard to those who shall hereafter 
be bred or become American Catholics? Are we not bound to consider^ 
particularly in regard to Maryland, the colony of Catholics founded by 
Lord Baltimore, as well as New-Orleans, St. Louis, and other places settled 
in a similar way, that they will have as good a right to the soil, be as much 
entitled to civil privileges, and prove themselves as patriotic, as ourselves t 
It seems a hard matter that theyshould be thus disfranchised. I frankly 
admit that it does. But here is the question : We know that Catholica 
never discriminate among themselves. Every member of the flock of the 
fiiithful must, in all things, either go with it, or aband<»n it. Shall we^ 
therefore, in a case of life and death, because we are not allowed by 
Catholics themselves to discriminate between the foreign and American 
Catholic, suffer our sympathies m behalf of the few to prevail over our con* 
▼ictions, that unless we resist the many, we must, as a government, perish 
forever ? I say, no. There is justice as well as mercy. In a case of self- 
preservation, which is the first law of nature, men are required to be first 
just to themselves. As a Protestant nation, we are in duty bound to act. 
And if we fail to do so, we shall be false to justice, to ourselves, to poster- 
ity, and to God. I justify the act, not because American Catholics will 
not be possessed of all the common feelings of humanity, which impel 
every man dearly to love his fellow-countrymen and the soil of his birth ; 
but because popery makes men do violence to their natural constitution* 
The true gospel of Christ teaches men, in whatever country they live, to 
** be subject to the higher powers ; for the powers that be are ordained of 
God." So that in all nations where men act upon Bible principles, we 
always find them peaceable, patriotic, and, if well administered, strongly 
attachefl to the government under which they are placed. But the cry of 

K)pery forever, the world over, is, The Church ! the Church I the Church I 
ow to the Church, and you shall be safe ; resist, and you shall be 
damned. So that if the civil government will support the Church, Catb* 
olics resi ling in the country may support it ; and not only so, but even 
go on crusades against other powers. But if the civil government refuse 
to support the Church, then Catholics, in spite of every thin^ to make 
them love it, may refuse to sup{K>rt it, and when the opportunity offors^ 
plunee the knife of death into its vitals. Take, for example, the French 
and Irish. In my estimation, they possess the best elements of character 
of any people on earth. Warm-hearted, open, generous, talented, polite* 
brave, enthusiastic, willing to die for the '* glory of Prance," and proud 
of the Emerald Isle, the '*gem of the ocean*'* — in almost every goocl 
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quality which helongi to the natural character of man, they excel. And 
if a pure Christianity were only inwrought into their hearts, in my judg- 
ment they would exhibit some of the best specimens of humanity the 
world ever saw. Yet at the command of popery, these very people are 
compelled, as on St. Bartholomew's Day in France, to rise and put to 
death upwards of 30,000 of their fellow countrymen, of all ranks, a^e, 
and sex ; and in 1 reland, at one period, vast numbers in the same way. 

It miry be answered, that to intimate a repetition of such outrages in 
this country or elsewhere, is an idea to be hooted at. You surely expect 
nothing of the kind. " Thou art beside thyself Much learning doth 
make thee mad." *' I am not mad, most noble Americans, but speak forth 
the words of iruth and soberness.'* I do expect something of the kind* 
What is to hinder it ? The spirit and aims of Catholics, as avowed by 
themselves, are the same in all parts of the world — to make Romanism 
the universal religion, and civil government everywhere subservient to it* 
And if any professed Catholic refuse to go the full lengths of the Church, 
he must of course be cut off as a heretic. The mere fact of being Ameri- 
cans makes little difference in Catholics. ** To believe as the Church 
helieves, and to obey in all things the commands of the Church," is 
the first lesson taught and learned by every Catholic. 

It may be said that free-born American Catholics will never, like for- 
eign Catholics, become such slaves. In ordinary cases, I do not believe 
that all American Catholics would brutalize themselves to such a degree 
as to massacre their countrymen. But by whom, as the right hand men of 
the Pope, is the Roman Catholic Church now governed ? By the Jesuits. 
And who are they 7 A Society of men in the Catholic Church everywhere 
ready for intrigue, conspiracy, and rebellion, as if drilled in the tactics and 
equipped from the armoury of hell itself. Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
of the society, boasted, if I remember right, that he only wanted thirty 
days to break any man in the world, like a wild horse, to obey his com- 
mands. In making friends, their motto in substance is, ^ use all means to 
gain all men." If kings, they flatter them, wink at their vices, and urge 
them on in their bad courses. If princesses, they influence them through 
the maids of honour. If widows, by smooth deportment. If children, 
they teach them to be stubborn and disobey their parents. If mothers, 
they counsel them to treat their daughters harshly, that the daughters may 
in turn have good grounds to break away from home. In a word, they 
use every intrigue imaginable. On the other hand, "Death to aU ene- 
mies." In 1008, the Society numbered 10,581 members, scattered through- 
out Europe and the world, and every where possessed of immense wealth, 
power and influence. Since that period, they became so formidable and 
dangerous as to be expelled from almost every country in which they had 
planted themselves. In 1759, on the assassination of the king of Portugal, 
they were banished from that kingdom. In 1762, they were condemned 
by the Parliament of France, as opposed to the laws of the State and hos- 
tile to its welfare. In 1767, they were expelled from Spain, and in 1773 they 
were finally suppressed by Pope Clement XIV. In doing so, he remarked, 
** It will cost me my life, but I must abolish this dangerous order." He 
died of poison a few days afterwards. 

In 1614, the order was restored by Pius VII. to its former privileges. 
Since then it has rapidly increased, until it is now perhaps as strong or strong- 
er than ever. It is composed of men of talent, cunning, and energy, who, 
as already shown, scruple at no means whatever in carrying out their 
principles. For the feeling of every Jesuit is, " Let labour, suffering, 
shame, and death come upon me individually, if the glory of the order can 
eoly be advanced." Through the Catholic Church and the civil and mill- 



lury powOT of Catholic Europe tiliey mre now making a death-strugglo tat 
tbe mastery of the world* particularly of America. In the iMoe it is evi« 
deat* that all Catholics must everywhere go full sweep with them, or else 
perish themselves. So, no matter what is said to the contrary, it will be, 
unless checked, in America. Let the best-hearted American that Uves ever 
become a thorough-going Catholic, and if the hour for a general massacre 
should arrive, believing, like the Jews who put Christ and his apostles to 
death, that he would be doing God service, he would not hesitate to mur- 
der his ruler, his fellow-countrymen, his neighbour, his father, his mother, 
his sister, or his brother. The system of Romanism demands (hat he do 
so ; the fact has been oAen proved in other countries, and we know that 
human nature is the same in all ages and countries. 

It may be answered, that there are comparatively few native-born Cath- 
olics in America ; such as there are have heretofore conducted themselves 
well, and therefore, the enactment of such a law would be a tyrannical act, 
at least look like one. There is the point. I am afraid that by this razor 
Americans are going to cut their own throats. They will not see through 
tfatngs. They rest latisfied with what now is, instead of looking forward 
to tlMit which is to be. Admit that there are comparatively few American 
Catholics, from whose presence no danger has thus far resulted : will it 
always continue so 7 ^ Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the 
whole iorop t " It is evident that, with the aid of their foreign money, 
they are everywhere, particubirly in the west, making rapid strides. 
Wherever, along the lakes, canals, railroads, or other public highways, a 
central point is found which promises to become a large city, town, or 
tiiickly«settled neighbourhood. Catholics at once rush in, buy lasds, estab- 
Isih their fine churches, showy schools and nmneries, and by their gorge- 
oas worship and other means ewtrap hundreds of all classes. Men must 
have a religion of some kind, and if from poverty or unwillingness Protest* 
ante will not ffo and preach the true gospel, they will be easily ensnared by 
the counterfeit of Romanism. In any community, whenever it becomes 
more fashionable to attend one church rather than another, the majority of 
people will generally go with the fashicm. In one place in the west, I re- 
cently saw it stated that a Catholic priest had been there, bought lands, 
and made a oolleotion for building a church to which Protestants them- 
selves, having no church in the place, contributed $1600. it is said hy an 
intelligent judge from the interior of New-York, that during a visit some time 
ago to the west, he stopped in some town near Lake Erie in Ohio, where on 
the Sabbath he saw as many as two hundred persons confirmed by the 
Catholic Bishop of Cincinnati, about one hundred of whom he learned 
were native-bora Americans. In this way foreign and American Catholics 
become so promiscuously mingled, that it is impossible to discriminate be- 
tween them. Because in and around some of our large cities, Boston, 
New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Charleston, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other places, American and foreign Catholics 
are thus united so that we cannot distinguish between them, shall therefore^ 
the main body of the whole nation-— fathers, mothers, husbands, wives, 
hrothers, sisters, sons, daughters, all perish forever ? I say. No, the idea 
is preposterous. The greatest good for the greatest number is the dictate 
both of patriotism and benevolence. In my judgment, it is a plan some- 
what of this kind upon which Romanism has fixed for gaining the suprem- 
acy in America. First, to send over immense numbers of foreign Catho- 
lics in order to subvert the government by them. Secondly, if they are 
baffled in that, then to fall back upon this. They will argue thus among 
themselves : That American Catholics will have as good a right to the 
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soil, aind to civil privileges, as Proteettttif& Let them boldly asaert thiv* 
right. Protestants will feel a delicacy in saying anything about it* or be - 
afraid to oppose them. In this way let us go on from year to year increas- 
ing in numbers, and constantly putting more and more American Catbo- 
lica into office, until finally it will be so arranged that American and for* 
eign Catholics united will be able, in their united strength, entirely to over* 
come Protestants. Thus in the end Catholics will obtain the entire- 
command of the government, and convert it to the uses of popery. It is 
in view of this fact that I now write, in order to arouse Protestants to 
anticipate them. We must look far. ahead— -ten, twenty, fifty, a hundred.* 
years — ^generations* A little foresight never injures any one. It is best to be^ 
always well prepared, so that, if in the providence of God it is hereafter foundi 
necessary to make old Ironsides — the cannon's mouth either on sea or land — 
again speak, it may at least be in the power of a Protestant hand to apply 
the match and touch her oBT. 

In further proof of their hellish designs, look how they are disposing their 
forces for the future. 1. In regard to slavery. I am not going to discosK 
the question of slavery. As every one knows, it is an exciting topic, and* 
let all men look at it, as in regard to other subjects, in what light th^r 
choose. I only speak of the fact, that Catholics* as a body, never settlor 
down to any great extent in the slave states, but always in those adjotningt 
them. Daniel 0*Connell, the Irish Agitator, who controls the Irish Catli* 
plic population both in Ireland and America, in writing to the Irish Catho* 
lies in this country, solemnly advises and charm them to unite with Aboli* 
tionists in opposing slavery. The Society in London, already referred to^ 
composed of gentlemen of wealth throughout Europe, say they shall select 
that part of the United States where slavery is unknown* All this UmiIbs 
suspicious, as though they intended, at a future day, to arouse the negroes* 
to co-operate with them. 2« In regard to Canadian Catholics. It is well 
known that in Canada there are several hundred thousand Catbolios. 
How easy, at a moment's warning, to transport large numbers of them 
across the lakes upon our northern frontier ! 3. In regard to Indians upon 
our western borders. Jesuits are now among them whetting the toma* 
hawk and scalping knife. Mr. De Smet, a Jesuit, reports as £e results d 
one year's labour, that sixteen hundred and fifiy-fow Indians west of the^ 
Rocky Mountains were baptized and became members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, It is said by a gentleman of high standing, who has 
been for fifteen years Indian agent for the government, that the cfaie/s of 
the tribes from the gulf of Mexico to the Lakes of the North, have met in 
council, and entered into a confederacy, the object of which is to defend 
themselves against the government of the United States. The tribes 
which compose this confederacy number upwards of 300,000, with 53,000 
warriors armed for the conflict, and resolved, on the next provoking cause 
on the part of this government, to rise in their own defence. The agent 
said, ^* I know for a dead certainty that these are the facts in the case.'* 
The way in which the Jesuits teach the poor, ignorant Indiana, is by a. 
Symbolical Catechism, consisting of a great variety of pictures. I will 
present, as a specimen of Jesuit ingenuity, one figure by which is taught 
what is the true Church, and how all others are false. 
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Explanation by the Jesuit — ^''Luther, Calvin, Henry YIII. wander 
from the way of Christ, reject his religion, that is, the Catholic Church. 
The by-road and its forks represent the Reformation, with its changes or 
Tariations-^for the last SOD years. The straight road of Jesus Christ ex- 
isted a long time before. Lucifer or Satan, the first to take a wrong road- 
be seduces Adam and Eve and their descendants to accompany him. 
Jesos Christ comes to conduct us into the right road, and enable us to 
keep it by the grace of redemption. The devil is enraged at the loss he 
■afll^rs ; but he succeeds in the following ages, by inducing men to walk in 
a new, bad road, tkat of the pretended Rrformatum,** 

4. Foreign Immigration. It is stated in the Roman Catholic paper of 
the city of New- York, for July, 1844, ^that during the month of June 
•there were nearly 18,000 arrivals in the port of New-York alone ; an in- 
crease of some 4 or 5,000 over those of the corresponding month last year." 
The paper adds— ^ in the couree of twenty years there will be some mil* 
lions of foreigners among us who are yet to arrive." United States, indi- 
vidoally and collectively, ^ be on your guard ; ten thousand foes arise ! ** 

For most of the fiicts in this publication in regard to the statistics of 
Catholics, as copied from their own reports, I am indebted to a small 
pamphlet entitled, ** Startling Facts for American Protestants," by the 
kev. Herman Norton. Also, for the principal facts in regard to the Jesuits, 
to a work entitled, *' Romanism not ttepublicanism," by Civis. 

But what shall be done in regard to those Catholics already naturalized, 
or entitled by virtue of their birth in America to civil privileges, or who are 
now in office? I answer, in general, let us do whatever is right, both 
in regard to them and all others, by making suitable provisions in all cases 
where pledges have heretofore been given. They will not of course feel 
disposed voluntarily to give up their privileges justly acquired according to 
previous laws, or to resign offices to which they have been properly elected 
or appointed. Nor should it be required of them, nor any man, so long as 
in every respect he is obedient unto law, or in the discharge of his official 
duties gives no ground for impeachment. Let us never act upon the doc« 
trine of Rome, that it is right to break an oath or promises made to here- 
tics. God denounces covenant-breakers In the case of Zedekiah, 
God swears expressly, that because he despised the oath and broke the 
covenant which he had made with the King of Babylon, for that reason 
he should be brought to Babylon, and in the midst of Babylon should die. 
All of which was fully accomplished, when ^ the army of the Chaldeea 
,took the King, and slew the sons of Zedekiah before his eyes, and 
pHDt out the eyes of Zedekiah, and bound him with fetters of brass, and car* 
lied him to Babylon." If a nation, or state, or individual has contracted 
a debt, or made an agroemeiit of any kind in regard to any subject, he is 
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volemnly bound to fulfil his oath, promise, or pledge. I conBider that tlna 
nation has made a pledge to all Uatholics from abroad heretofore naturali- 
zed, and to all Catholics heretofore born entitled to the pHvileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship. I do not consider that the government is under anjr 
obligations farther than this, but that it holds the right to say, who shall 
hereafter be entitled to such privileges. Remembering the distinction be- 
tween rights and privileges, I think that with the provision specified, sucJi 
a law in regard to Catholics might be passed without committing in the 
least degree our character to injustice. 

It may be said that, upon the same principles, no Protestant should be al- 
lowed, in Catholic countries, to hold office or vote. I think not. Justice 
should rule the world over. In all countries, therefore, full liberty of wor- 
ship and protection of law should be alike granted to all. These are na^ 
turad rights. In all countries civil privileges, ind^>endeQtly of religion^ 
may be alike granted to all who are not in any way dangerous to the laws 
and civil good of the people. But if it is found that a relt^oD, CatfaoUc* 
Protestant, or any other, is to be made the instniment of subverting the 
government, then it would be right to place civil restrictions upon thoee 
who thus make use of it. From the nature of the case, Proteataate, so 
long as they act upon Bible principles, can never be thus dangerous to Ibe 
civil welfare of the people. It would, therefore, be perfectly jiwt to admit 
them to a full participation in all civil privileges, even in cooatries where 
the majority of the people are Catholics. Cif cufastances alter casss. If 
Christ, anxious to gather the children of Jerusalem l«getlier as a hen 
gathereth her brood under her wing, had been permitted to do so, he woold 
have Qiade the Jews a good ruler, even though the multitude baled hm te- 
Ugion and crucified his person. 

It May be aakeds what authority, from the law of BBtions, do you possess 
for such an apparently high-handed prooeediag, so oppooed to the spiiit of 
oiir Constitution ? I answer, in genera], that it is a fundaroeatal priaciyfo 
of the law oi nations, that any government has a right to adopt such 
measures as are considered necessary for its own preservalioe. If the 
American people are convinced that it is their interest and duty, to exdnde 
all Catholics from holding (^ce and voting, they have a perfect right to 
do so. 

I answer again, that this is a question without aoalogy, aad demands at 
once a new application^ on a large scale, of the eternal principles of jostioe, 
drawn from the light of nature and the book of Grod. It is adoEiittod that^ 
in ordinary cases, in the progress of human afiairs, the common priactples 
of justice, as derived from reason and past experience, are alike applicahle, 
in the main, to all nations. But in the course of ages new emergeaoles 
sometimes arise, in which interests so vast and sdemn depend upon wise^ 
vigorous and immediate action, as to call for corresponding prvMnptaess in 
d^iding, according to circumstances, what is right and necessary to be 
. done. Of this character is the present juncture in our own country. We 
are here among ourselves : — E Pluribus Unum— one out of many— 4he 
North, South, and West, a glorious trio, united by a community of lan- 
guage, laws and interests, apparently selected as a peculiar people, by God 
himself, and destined, if we do right, to attain a lofty eminence in all that 
dignifies human nature. The peculiarity of our position demands, in 
every branch of life, men, principles, and action, corresponding to the great* 
BOSS of our empire and the glory of our character. In every thing, in 
literature, in oratory, in arts, in arms, in agriculture, in science, in govern- 
meat and religion, we must emphatically be a self-goyeraed people, inveat- 
.ing for ourselvesi working for ourselves, l^gisktbg fiar ounelvast and 
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sYapfbtg God as we pleam. Not as a bloody conqueror, impelled under 
the motto that **migbt is right," by the spirit of ruthless conquest; but as 
a Christian nation at home exalted in righteousness. We are a new world 
by nature ; we must be a new world in art. We wish not the refuse dregs 
of the old world to be launched, like a flood, upon us, and European tastes 
to become our standard, European laws our code, and European paupers 
oUr rulers. We want, not a literature, tinctured with the mythology of 
paganism, servilely copied from abroad, but an American literature ; not 
the aristocratic manners of courts and palaces in Europe, but the simple 
manners of native-born republicans ; not civil offices filled by Catholics of 
foreign birth and under foreign influence, but by men born, like our own 
Washington, upon American soil, and who, from infancy, have snuffed in 
their native wildness, the air of freedom ; not a hierarchical despotism, 
united like that of Rome or England, to the state, but the Christian reli- 
gion, in its simplicity and purity, as given us by Christ himself. We 
want to be, in a word, Americans I 

** The stanspangfled banner, O, \ong may it wave, 
O'er the land of the fret and the home of the bmfe." 



In short, as I look at the subject, it is to be thus received. That in its 
present aspect, and especially, in its relation to our country, there is noth- 
ing parallel to Romanism in all the world's history. There she stands* 
Apollyon-Uke, ready to pounce upon us. Like old Pagan Rome, a huge, 
grim, ugly beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong exceedingly, having 
great iron teeth and nails of brass, greedy to devour and stamp in pieces 
whatever refuses to bow slavishly to her commands ; making gigantic ef- 
fc»rtB, having among others, twenty-five bishops in the United States and 
seventy-seven bishops in Asia, with upwards of three thousand mis- 
stooaries in different lands, supported by the civil and military power of 
Catholic Europe, to conquer the world ; and the question now with us is, 
shall we submit ? I say. Never, and by the grace of God, I never shall. 
For in the cause of God, which is also the cause of American freedom, if 
neoessory, 1 would just as soon die as live. ^ Give me liberty, or give me 
death.*' 

It may be urged by many Christians as a strong objection to the fore- 
going view, that to speak and write in such a strain is altogether the 
wrong method to deal with Catholics. By the grace of God, Catholics 
can b& converted as well as other men, and for that reason they deserve to 
be addressed and treated with affection and kindness. Granted. In that 
respect I shall go as far as any one. For I am willing to hope ever 
against hope, that in the Catholic Church there are thousands of humble 
souls who, if once reached, rightly instructed, and otherwise properly dealt 
withy would become devoted Christians. But a distinction must be here 
made. Among the supporters of every evil system there are generally two 
classes, the leaders who delude, and the common people who are deluded. 
Such was the case among the Jews. And for me, the example of Christ in 
aU things is sufficient. In one respect, he is the Lamb of Calvary ; in 
another, he is the Lion of the tribe of Judah* Addressing the multitude, 
he says, '^Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest." Addressing the Pharisees, he says, ^'Ye serpentsi ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnatiott of hell ? " And 
by ■Bokt a eearae he gained more disciples than if he had pursoed a teBipori» 
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iQg policy with the chief priests and rulers; for ^'the. common people-* 
heard him gladly." The servant is not greater than his master. 

There seems to be entertained by many persons a continual dread, that if 
we speak a word against Romanism or Catholics, we can never reach nor 
influence them. In my opinion, it is not so. Preach boldly against the 
system ; show its errors ; exhibit it, where it always stinks, side by side 
with the true gospel ; confront with equal boldness its stifihecked and un- 
circumcised leaders, who, as Stephen says, do always, like their fathers, re* 
sist the Holy Ghost ; and no matter if they do gnash their teeth in ra^e 
and stone you to death, more good will in the end be accomplishedt evea 
among their own supporters, than if you tamely submit to be kicked and 
cufied about at will by them. I am not disposed to abuse or treat with, 
harshness the mass of poor Catholics. In themselves considered, if their 
chains of foreign slavery could be broken, like Protestants, they would not 
be dangerous. If it were a possibility, they would also become American- 
ized. But at every point we are met by this abominable system of popery — 
a vast hierarchy with a pope at its head, already united to the state, in 
every nation where the government will allow it, and plotting, by means of 
the mass of Catholics as instruments, to effect the same thing in every na- 
tion where it is not allowed. For that reason I go for erecting at once an 
insurmountable civil barrier against them all. If you are a Christian, take 
the common Catholic warmly by the hand, preach to him the truth, treat 
him with kindness, and win him by love. But to stand still and sufier 
ourselves to be tyrannized over by abandoned reprobates of any descrip- 
tion whatever, who, like the Jews described by Paul, ** please not God, and 
are contrary to all men," is a doctrine which I, for one, am not going to 
swallow. A Christian's rights are as dear to him as the rights of any 
other man, and simply because he is a professed follower of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, is no reason why he should be trampled upon by other»— 
apostates or no apostates. When ravening wolves in sheep's clothing come 
to us from any quarter, let us strip and expose theuL And rotten systeoM 
which, like graves, appear beautiful outwardly, let us uncover and show 
their poUutions. 

In opposing error of any kind, never act simply on the defenaivet but 
boldly attack it in high places-^in its very centre. Bold measares are 
always best. If necessary, through the power of God, shake the w<M'ld to 
its everlasting foundations, rathor than the cause of truth and tibertj 
should perish. Let every thing, thrones, dominions, principalities, and 
powers, which exalt and oppose themselves against God, be made to 
totter, crumble, and fall. If God commands a duty, which is without 
doubt known to be such, perform it in the face of the combined powers of 
earth and hell. His promise is, '* I will never leave thee nor forsake thee ; 
so that we may boldly say, the Lord is my helper, and I will not fear 
what man shall do unto me," If you wish to kill Goliah of Gath, when 
he defies the armies of the living God, strike him, even with a pebble well 
thrown, directly in the forehead. Rome has long enough corrupted ail 
nations with the wine of the wrath of her fornication. She has been for 
ages a cancer in the world's breast. It must be cut out Let her fallf 
and all minor hierarchies and despotisms, sooner or later, must follow ; 
for the greater always includes the less. 

But it may be asked, what is the object of all this huge outcry against 
Romanism ? What do you mean by thus casting a fire-brand among the . 
nations to set the world on fire 1 Are you an agrarian radical ? I answer. 
No, I never shall be. The gospel of Christ teaches men to love law and 
order. *^ Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is 
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.no power bat of God : the powers that be are ordained' of God. Who- 
soever therefore resisteth the power, reeiiteth the ordinance of Gk>d : and 
'thev that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. Render therefore 
4o all their dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom cus- 
tom ; fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour." Submit yourselves 
'to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake ; whether it be to the king, 
as supreme, or unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that do well. Hon- 
our all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honour the king." 
I do not go for the arraying one part of society against another — the low 
•against the high, the poor against the rich, the subject against the ruler. 
'If a man has, by honest means, become rich, he has a perfect right to his 
'wealth, and is accountable alone to God for the proper or improper use 
•which he makes of it. If in the providence of God he is poor, he has no 
•right to complain. ** A man's life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
^things which he possesseth." If he is a king, or other ruler, or magistrate, 
.so long as he rules in equity, as God commands him, he has a divine right ; 
not a moment longer. God ^ removeth kings and setteth up kings." ** By 
.me kings reign, and princes decree justice." Because Saul did foolishly 
4n disobeying the commandment of the Lord, he gave the kingdom, upon 
which his house might otherwise have been established forever, to his ser- 
.vnnt David, a man after God's own heart. And because Belshazzar hum- 
'bled not his heart, but lifted up himself against the Lord of heaven, there- 
•fore his kingdom was divided and given to the Medes and Persians. In like 
manner, the subject, so long as he obeys a just law, has a divine right to 
the protection of law, — ^not a moment longer. All men have their rights 
land all men have their duties ; and if all men would do their duties to- 
wards each other, they would in so doing secure to each other their full 
<Tight8. As I understand it, the Bible takes men as they are, and endea- 
vours to make them what they should be. This way of going contrary to 
r4he counsel of God is not good. His wisdom is better than ours. The 
moment you extinguish the light of his truth, you at once send abroad a 
hostof Nimrods — giants in wickednees-— tofill the earth with violence, and 
%call down in a general flood or fire, the vengeance of heaven upon the whole 
world. We are all by nature blind, covetous, tyrannical, and rapacious { and 
the only way to cure the evil is, to teach men every where, that they are 
"M members of the same great family ; that it is the duty of all men, at 
tall times, in all places, and in all things, to act righteously in obedience to 
^he will of God. 

It mav be said that all these apparently wild speculations are only to be 
•Tegarded as the oflspring of some heated imagination. Very well ; if any 
opinion advanced is in foture proved false, I shall be the first to renounce 
it, since to act otherwise would only be a stupid obstinacy. I ask no ex- 
-torted charity, and court no one's approval. As free meut let all think 
■and act as they choese. But one thing is certain, that if God, as all in- 
telligent and pious observers cannot fail to perceive, determined to cleanse 
-his sanctuary, is now beginning to purge away all error and overthrow all 
^enemies, he calls upon all his professed people at once to decide, either for 
•him, or against him. He demands of men, if they act for him at all, to 
•do so with all their might. He wants no lukewarm pretenders in his ser- 
vice. He wills that they be either cold or hot, else he declares that he will 
.spue them out of his mouth. Like the army of Gideon, hecommandsall 
-that are fearful and afrakl to return and depart early from the place of eon- 
rflict. And those who reftne to join his standard, like the inhabitants of 
Jf eroBt he bitterly cursesi because they come not up tothiO help of the Lord, 
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to Ike hdp of tike Lord afUMt iha mifhty. It isa innlf tUog^ to'&iBi^ 
though t great thing to thesi) whether men be for him or not. Ho eaa 
work M well without numbers as with them : " for there is no restraint to 
the Lord to save hy many or by few." He *^ worl&eith all things after tki 
counsel of his own will*" 

If any feel disposed to pity my apparent weakness or f<dly, ss soms 
hot-headed fanatic, I trust, aJthough an infinitely lower being and lessthsft 
nothing compared with him, I may humbly say as Christ, when last ascend- 
ing the hill of Calvary, said to the women of Jerusalem : Daughters of 
America and of the world, weep not for me, but weep for yourselves and 
your children. For in my judgment there is a period approaching, when 
there shall be distress of nations, such as has seldom been witnessed in days 
past. The Catholics, as is evident to every one, are worming themselves 
into every eovernment on earth, with the intention, as I believe, of siamits- 
neously risuig, at some future day, in their collective might, and endea- 
vouring, by a sudden, bold, impetuous movement, to sweep every vesligB 
of Protestantism and the true Church of God from the face of Uie globe. 
In confirmation of which opinion, I shall quote the authority of the learned 
Archbishop Usher. He devoted a great deal of attention to the study of 
the prophei^es, inasmuch, that from the remarkable certainty which at- 
tended some of his predictions fulfilled in his own life-time, or shoitlj 
after, he was believed by many persons to possess in some degree the gift 
of prophecy himself. As an instance* it is said that when preacfaiog in 
Dublin, in 1601, from a passage in Ezekiel in which the prophet isrefxe- 
sented as bearing with the ini<|uity of Judah forty years, each day beio^ 
taken for a year, he made the observation that because Ireland was then be- 
ginning to tolerate the idohitry of popery, from that year he would dste the 
nation's sin, and that in forty years, the people would be sevefely puniflb- 
ed for it at the hands of the papists themselves. All of which came to 
pass in 1641. In 1624, while preaching, he gave it as his opision thst 
the wmst persecution had never yet fallen upon the Reformed Glnnc|M% 
and also, agreeable to Rev. xviii. 7, where RcMne is represented as aajinf, 
^ I sit a queen, and am no widowr and shall see no sorrow ; therefore dudi 
her plagues come in one day, deaths and mourning, and famine ; sad she 
shall be utterly burned with fire : for strong is the Lord God who judgelh 
her,"— 'that at the very time Rome thought herself most secure, eke wedd 
be suddenly destroyed. And only a short time before his desth, being' 
asked by some one in regard to the gnai ptr$uutim of which he had 
formerly spoken, suddenly turning his head, apparently as though wnffd 
fay the power of God, he fixed his eyes, with a staring I«A, spoa the in* 
quirer, and uttered the following remarkable words : ** Fool not yeancK 
(said he,) with vain hopes of its being past, f<^ I tell you what you have 
seen is but the beginning of sorrow to that which is yet ta come oa sil 
Protestant Churches, whkh, ere long» will fiiil under a aharper peiseesties 
than ever yet they have had upon them, and that by the cruel hsadi of 
the papists. See, then, (added he) that you be not found in the oatmd 
court of the temple, but a worshipper b^re the altar ; for Christ will bms- 
sure all them that profess his name, and call themselves his people; sod 
tiie outward worshippera he will leave out, to be trodden dowa by ^ 
Gentiles. The outward court worshipper is the formal Cbristiatty vh<i*^ 
religion lies in performing the outward duties of Christiaaily, witboat hsT* 
ing the inward life and power of faith and love, uniting them to^hnst;. 
and these God will leave to be tvodden down and swept away by the 6^ 
tiks. But the worshippers within the tempfe and before the altBr^tf■0 
those who worship God in deed» in spirit sod in tnifch |. arfacsasori**'^ 
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vmdb hii tonpl«8» a«d hy wbom he is kontfofbd and adoredt is the inwtrd 
theughtfl of their hearti. These sacrifice their hute and vile aAetioDa, 
yea, their ewn will«» to him ; and these will €rod hide in the hoUow of hie 
handf and nader the shadow of his wing; and this riiall be the great di£» 
ierence between this last and all preceding persecnttons. In the fint 
peraecutionsy the most eminent ministers and Christians generally safiered 
BMst, and were most violently fallen upon ; bat in this last persecutionf 
taese shall be preserved by God as a seed, to partake of the glory that shatt 
immediately follow and come upon the Church as soon as ever this storm 
shall be over ; for as this shall be the sharpest, so it shall be the shortest 
peraeeution of them all, and shall only take away hypocrites and formal 
professors^ while all true believers shall be (Nreserved until the calamity be 
overpast.' 

In farther confirmation of which, as proof that such a time as that spo> 
ken of by archbishop Usher is approaching, I shall quote what is said by 
a late writer, in beginning a letter from France* ^ For some time the 
pef>iBh priests have been speaking much of their r^virat/, their conqoesta^ 
the wonderful progress they have made in France and in aU Europe. To 
believe their loud boastings, never had the Church of Rome a fairer pros- 
pect ; it is about to subjugate the whcde world, and to bring back the days 
of Gregory VII. and of Innocent III. ! Protestantism is £it a temporary 
rtvoUj an event of no importance ! It must fell before the triu m p h al car 
of Catholicism, and leave to popes the direction of the future destinies ef 
mankind I " 

What reception these views will meet with the people generally, I pretend 
not to say. Catholics at home and abroad will perhaps cry persecution ;. 
the Jesuits, asrassination. Some men of the world will perhaps sneer and 
ridicule ; others^ may determine, hke Gallio, if it be a question of wonfai 
and namai, to have nothing to do* with it Some Christiaos will, peihaps,^ 
Kke the divisions of Reuben, have great searchings of heart ; that is, t^ink 
and say much^ but do nothing, while sellers wiM peiiiaps feel disposed: to 
adopt the language of a eertam Catholic« possessed of a Douay Bible, itt 
converBataon mSi a Protestant Scotchman, both in this country. Tbs 
Inttetf after khouring for above an hear ts convince him, that inasmuch s» 
God commanded men every where to repent, soeh a thing as penaneo 
OQold be of no value, at length, with a hdy trembNng lest he shoidd have 
eacited wicked feettnga, which would vent themselves in some wicked 
SKpressiony asked him what he thouffht of the subject. Suddenly rollinr 
up his eyes with a wild, terrific Took, the Catholic abruptly refdie^ 
*^ Damn and blast the Protestant Bible ! "-«i|hen the ceoversalion dropped^ 
perhaps forever. So I dobbt not many nominal Protestants wifi say,, that 
if your BiUe teaches such principles as you advocate, *^ Danm and 
bksl such a Bible as that I " If so, as the Scotchman consoled himsell^ 
so I console myself. Said he, afterwards, " I fear no man. I fear tlie 
Ged Hhrnt made nn, and who rules all things, and be the issue what it 
may, to him I commit myself." ^ Whether it be right in the sight of Gtai 
to hearken unto you mere than unto God, judge ye." Individaaily, I ana 
as Httle interested in the final result as any one can be» If it were God's 
will, to whom I have fovever consecrated myself-^body, soul, time, talents^ 
property, inflnence, ail— •! would as soon see the wevid shivved to atoov 
as Is stand a nsoment longer. Amid att tlie convulsions of heaven and 
eastfa, the north pole of my hspes---tfae star of Bethiehem^-will never 
BMwe. ** For we knew, that H ear earthly heuss ef this tabemada wens 
dimohred^ we have a bidldingof 6od^ a house net mads with faands^ 
■alintheh^ " 
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Bttt t believe it w CSimIV deeign to make this nati^ "a ehimiiel «f ikiM- 
neas through which to distribute his blecmngs to the ende of the earth. 
For this reason I earnestly pray for its perpetuity. For one, I ean declara 
from the depths of my soul, that I take no pleasure in seeing Oatholica 
excluded from holding office and voting. I would desire to see the Ameri- 
can Protestant and foreign Protestant— the American Catholic and fo reign 
Catholic— all of every tribe and kindred who come and settle peacealihr 
upon our soil, enjoy alike, as brethren, all the privileges of American citi* 
zenship. There is room enough for us all. But duty I duty ! duty ! to 
its claims I cannot be false. In view of coming events, it imperiously 
demands of me to resist even unto death that deadly enemy of the tme 
gospel, popery, and to endeavour to arouse others to keep the civil power 
of this nation altogether in Protestant hands, so as to prevent its being 
made subservient to the purposes of the Church of Rome. In any events 
my skirts shall be clean. If through fear of foreign Catholics, or an 
ever-wrouffht delicacy in regard to Am^ican Catholics, you crucify, in its 
early manhood, your fair country — ^the world's last hope— your blood be 
upon yourselves and your chikiren. 

• Finally, it may be asked, what authority do you possess for all these 
deckirations in regard to the future ? I answer : first, the phik>Rophy of 
things. Secondly, the word of God. But the Mormons and Millerites 
made the same assumption — what better evidence that you are right OuLn 
they ? I answer, that as there were many false Christs, but one true one ; 
many false religions, but one true one ; so there are many false interpie-. 
tations of prophecy, but one true one. Read in the seventh chapter of 
Daniel : '* And I saw in the night visions, and, behold, a fourth beaat^ 
dreadful, and terrible, and strong exceedingly ; and it had great iron te^h ; 
it devoured abd brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of 
it : and it was diverse from all the beasts that were before it ; and it had 
ten horns. I considered the horns, and, behold, there came up among 
them another little bom, before whom there were three of the first boms 
plucked up by the roots : and, behold, in this horn were e3res like the eyes 
of man, and a mouth speaking great things. I beheld till the thrones were 
east down, and the Ancient of Days did sit, whose garment was white as 
•now, and the hair of his head like the pure wool: his throne was like 
the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued and 
came forth from before him : thousand, thousands ministered unto Inm, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand stood before him : the judgment was 
set, and the books were opened. I beheld then, because of the voice of 
the great words which the hqm spake : I beheld, even till the beast was* 
slain, and his body destroyed^ and given to the burning flame." ** Bat the 
saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom 
forever, even for ever and ever." '* And he shall speak great words against 
the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most fiight 
and think to change times and laws : and they shall be given into bis 
hand, until a time and times and dividing of the time. But the judg- 
ment shall sit, and they shall take away his dominion, to censome 
and destroy it unto the end. And the kingdom and ddminion, and the 
greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given to the 
people of the saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everiasdng 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him." In second Then* 
salonians : ^ And then shall that wicked be revealed, whom the Lord shall 
consume with the spirit of his mouth, and shall destroy with the brtgl^ 
Bess of his coming." Read also in the I8th chapter of RewelatieB r 
** And after these things 1 saw another mighty ang^. oome down from. 
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And he cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, Babylon the great is 
fkllen, is fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of 
•every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and hateful bird. For all 
nations have drunk of the wine of the wrath of her fornication, and the 
kings of the earth have committed fornication with her, and the merchants 
•of the earth have waxed rich through the abundance of her delicacies. 
And I heard another .voice from heaven, saying. Come out of her, my 
people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of 
her plagues. For her sins have reached unto heaven, and God hath re- 
membered her iniquities. Reward her even as she rewarded you, and 
double unto her double according to her works : in the cup which she hath 
filled, fill to her double. How much she hath glorified herself, and lived 
deliciously, so much torment and sorrow give her ; for she saith in her 
heart, I sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall see no sorrow. There- 
fore shall her plagues come in one day, death, and mourning, and famine ; 
and she shall be utterly burned with fire : for strong is theliord God, who 
judgeth her." ** Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and 
prophets ; for God hath avenged you on her. And a mighty angel took 
up a stone like a great millstone, and cast it into the sea, saying. Thus 
with violence shall that great city, Babylon, be thrown down, and shall be 
fbund no more at all." '* And in her was found the blood of prophets, and 
of saints, and of all that were slain upon the earth." 

Again, as already quoted : " And the ten horns which thou sawest are 
ten kings, which have received no kingdom as yet ; but receive power as 
kings one hour with the beast. These have one mind, and shall give their 
power and strengtli unto the beast. These shall make war with Sue Lamb, 
and the Lamb shall overcome them : for he is Lord of lords, and King of 
kings : and they that are with him are calledt and chosen, and faithful." 
^ And the ten horns which thou sawest upon the beast, these shall hate 
the whore, and shall make her desolate, and shall eat her flesh, and bora 
her with fire. For God hath put in then* hearts to fulfil his will, and to 
agree, and give their kingdom unto the beast, until the words of God shall be 
fulfilled." '' And I saw three unclean spirits like frogs come out of the 
mouth of the dragon, and out of the mouth of the btast« and out of the 
JBOuth of the false prophet* For they are the spirits •f devils, working 
fairacles, which go forth unto the kings of the earth and of the wMe 
^orkl, to gather them to the battle of that great day of God Almighty. 
Behold* I come as a thief. Blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth 
liis garments, lest he walk naked, and they see his shame. And he 
gptthered them together into a place called in the Hebrew tongue Arma»> 
geddon. And the seventh angel poured out hie vial into the air ; and 
there came a great voice out of the temple of heaven, saying. It is done. 
And there were voices, and thunderings, and lightnings ; and there was a 
great earthquake, such as was not since men were upon the earth, so migh- 
ty an earthquake, and so great. And the great city was divided into 
three parts, and the cities of the nations fell : and great Babylon came in 
remembrance before God, to give unto her the cup of the wine of the 
fierceness of his wrath." Lastly : ^* And I saw the beast» and the kings 
of the earthy and their armies, gathered together to make war against him 
that sat on the horse, and against his army. And the beast was taken^ 
and with him the false prophet that wrought miracles before him, with 
which he deceived them that had receiveid the mark of the beast, and 
them that worshipped his image. These both were cast alive into a lake- 
of £re buraiiig with^ brimstone*" 
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b it inqiHMdy when ihaii thew thtiigv be T I ttunrer, I eavnot tei^ 
fltmply becaoM I 4o not know. From appeantneos, howeTer, thej caawit 
be maDy scores of years distant. It takes a long time for the cop oT 
God's wrath to become brim foil ; but when it does, it soon overflowsi 
But in order to act aright in view of its approach, how i^U we detemiine 
with any degree of certainty at all, when the thing predicted shall take 
place ? I answer, with little variation, as Christ, in view of the downfiJI 
of Jerusalem, foretold his disciples : ** When ye shall see the abominatioB 
of Desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing where it oogiit 
not, (let him that readeth understand,) then let them that be in Judea Be^ 
to the mountains," ^c. Bat supposing all these terrible events be true, in 
connexion with their reprobate and abandoned leaders and clergy, what is to^ 
become of the mass of the poor deluded Catholics ? I answer, it is not lor m» 
to say. Let no Christian's heart be troubled in regard to that point Wbea 
the array of Titus besieged Jerusalem, according to the previous warning' 
of Christf all his followers there collected immediately fled and escaped in 
safety. Not one, so far as known, perished. Soil must now be. If any 
true saints of God are in the Church of Rome, it is their duty, like Lot 
in Sodom, at once to flee from her. God says, '* Come out of her, my 
people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive not of her 
plagues." As for the rest, according to his own pleasure, God will in some 
way dispose of them. Let us watch, and ** be sober, and hope to the end.'* 

But notwithstanding Rome's bloody intentions and crusade prepafatiana^ 
there are in the Christian's breast three sources of consolation, which fiv 
more than counterbalance all his apprehensions of danger and overcome 
alt bis fears. 

The first of these is, that God reigns. The existence and origm of evil 
in our work! are questions to uaftld and settle which, in a satisfactory 
manner, has long baiRed the deepest ingenuity of headien moraiists aa^ 
Christian divines* The labours of both, in the main, seem thoa far to 
have been fruitlessly expended. Whether it is destined in the Divine eeno- 
omy, that some gigantic intellect shall yet arise, the focal rays of whose 
genius, when concentrated, shall be Me to melt and fuse the huge, ugly 
mass, and mould it into some shape of utility and beauty, is a problem>I 
shall not attempt t<Hiolve. For the present, it seems an answer sofficiest* 
ly satisfactory to the mind of humble piety, simply to say that God is 
infinitely holy, just, and wise, and, as judge of all the earth, will forever^ 
right. And though sin may prevail for a season in some parts of his oni- 
verse, in our knowledge of his character, we have a sure guaiantee that 
holiness shall nttimately triumph, when the rigbteous ^all be justified and 
held in everlasting remembrance, while the memory of the wwked sibalt 
rot. It is unto Him, therefore, that at all times and in all placea, we 
sfaookl look with childlike simpKcityand unwavering confidence. It is His 
cause which we are called upon to advocate and <kfend. The Charch in 
a vine of His own planting, watered by the dews of His grace, strengthen*^ 
ed by the light of His countenance, and kept by the strong arm of Hia^ 
Almighty power. In the very commission for its erection he hath declared, 
that the gaits irf hell ehail notprevmU against it. Though the Dragon 
with his seven heads and ten boms, operating through the Jews, boldly 
aHempted, upon its first establishment, to devour k, and having failed, im« 
mediately transferred his power, first le Fsgan then to Papal Rome^ wi^ 
her inquisitorial mcks and burning fiigots, to efiect the same tinng^ etill it 
eaists, enlarged and fiourishingb And thos, through all time it bYM cmk 
tinue to exist, though the combined energies of personified malignity m 
earth and hell were concentreted, as they soon will fee> m eiisblasl» fii n su s 
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It upon ill innocenti unoffendiBg, dovdike crest. 6jod will be a riiieldy 
ft defence, a wall ot* fire round about it wbich nothing can penetrate or 
overcome. O, it is a rock of faith, a riyer of coneolation, to think of the 
•Torlaiting Jehoyah eeated, in the plenitude of power and bolineasy upon 
His exalt^ throne ; filling the heaven of heavens with His preBenoe, sur- 
veying, with His infinite understanding and with unruffled temper, the 
manifold workings of His immense universe ; fulfilling in due coursei 
with perfect exactitude, the least and greatest of all His eternal purposes 
and counsels ; unmoved by the mightiest events of time or eternity, and 
remaining essentially and forever the same ; marshalling at will the hosts 
of heaven as well as the armies of earth, and ruling according to His 
novereign good pleasure, in the midst of each : His eyes running to and 
fro throughout the earth to behold, in every place, the evil and the good ; 
Mzing with inefiable delight upon all who bear His moral image ami obey 
His ciMnmaads ; but looking with fury upon His adversaries, yet at the 
anme time waiting with patient forbearance, till they have completed the 
final measure of their iniquity, and filled to the brim the cup of His 
Divine wrath. In the accomplishment of His plans, making even their 
wiekedness contribute to His ends ; permitting them to run on in a high- 
handed career of sin and crime, until they have fully executed His wUi ; 
tiien suddenly checking the arrogant boaster, saying to him, *^ Because 
thy rage against me, awl thy tumult is come up into mine ears ; therefore 
wUl I put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will turn 
tbee back by the way by which thou earnest. Hitherto shalt thou come, 
hot no farther ; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed." Thus making 
even the wrath of man to praise Him, and the remainder of wrath restrain- 

• 

The aeeend source of oonaolaticm is, that in His own time, God always 
faises up proper men of prayer and fiiith to fight His battles The proles- 
noM of an enlightened evangelical piety, the true, elect saints of God, 
are the only safeguards of human liberty on earth,— its only bulwarks 
against kingly oppression and priestly domination. In other men their 
very constitution is favourable to despotic arrogance on the part of the 
few, and to slavish subjection on the part of the many. The predominant 
feeling in their hearts is selfishness. Possessed of but little natural sym- 
pathy, and no common bond of union, they only regard each other as 
rivals in a career of authorized ambition, the constant aim of each one of 
whom is to rise upon the ruins of all the rest. And though for a while the 
competitors may be so numerous, and run so close, as to be a mutual check 
upon each other, and thus preserve a general liberty to the whole, at 
length some master spirit is sure to outstrip them all ; gain a universal 
ascendency ; make his inferiors crouch as slaves at the footstool of his 
power ; then constitute himself tbe sole disposer of their rights, the ruler 
of their consciences, and the arbitrator of ^their destiny. But in the con- 
fltitution of those who have been made free with the freedom of the gospel, 
and have yielded themselves as voluntary subjects to the Son of God, there 
is nothing to favour any such result* In them the very elements of charac- 
ter are altogether difierent. They look with a different eye upon each 
other, and upon the world besides. Regarding every man upon earth as 
a brother, bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh ; desoeaded from the 
■same common ancestors ; possessed of the same natural constitution ; 
bearing alike the impress of heaven upon every lineament of hw charac- 
ter, and capable of the same high destiny which awaits themselves, ihey 
treat him with the affection and kindness due to a brother. If he is 
placed above them in worldly station and honour, or superior to them in 
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morel exceHencef they rejoice in his prosperity, atad endeavour to imttafte 
his character. If he is beneath them, they extend to him the hand 4»r 
sympathy and love, and endeavour to raise him to the same moral levd 
with themselves. They proclaim it universally, as the only doctrine of 
heaven and earth, that all men are born free and equal ; possessed of in- 
alienable rights, which none can take away ; entitled alike to eqoal pro- 
tection from civil government, and the right to worship God acccM'ding' 
to the dictates of their own conscience. They call no man master upon 
earth. They acknowledge no Supreme head but Jesus Christ. And 
while among all other people, though liberty, as in Greece and Rome, may 
have flourished for a season, corruption finally crept in and led them to- 
yield submissively to a grasping ambition in Church and State, it remained 
for them to teach tyrannical kings a lesson upon their divine right, and airo* 
gant bishops that they are unlawful usurpers, lording it over God's herite^^ 

Now in view of the rapid progress of Romanism throughout the w^orld^ 
the question arises, how shall we meet and grapple with it 7 It is by tfa& 
multiplication of such men— a general revival every where of true reli^on* 
Light ! light I light ! send abroad light. Romanism can no more dwell 
-amid the pure light of the gospel, than the devil before the throne of Crod. 
For, like day and night, the two are direct opposites. But by whom, it i» 
asked, is this to be done ? I answer» by the preadiers and the press. 
Burning words and books of truth— these are the mighty engines of moml 
.action. Before these, sin and error, infidelity and Romanism^ qoai/ and 
fall. Let the minister do his duty, and his congregation will follow. Let 
the press do its duty, and the people will read. Let both act togeth^t and 
soon an army of spirits will every where, like magic, sprint up, prepared 
fqr martyrdom or victory. And by way of gentle warning 1 would simply* 
say, that Romanism had better beware how she presses her videot mea« 
sures upon Christians in this and other lands. Justice will not forever 
slumber. And when the hour of final recompense, as appointed hy 6od». 
does come, it will come with dreadful certainty. It will not be a tempo- 
rary ebullition of stormy passion on the part of a French rabble, goaded to- 
fury and madness by extreme oppression, and suddenly let loose, like helU 
hounds, to ravage at will the territories of their former masters ; it will 
be a thousand-fold mightier act of terror and sublimity« though of a difier* 
ent character, than that. It will be the calm, collected, long-accumulated 
retribution of men, who hold the warrant of Almighty God, ** Doable UDt» 
her double according to her works." 

But more than all, or rather, as the climax of all, we rejoice that Ro- 
manism is destined to be finally, completely, and forever destroyed. In & 
review, prospective and retrospective, of the world's history, evoits are to 
be judged important according to the relative magnitude they bear to the 
greatest on the lists. Regarded by this standard, compared with what is 
to come, all former occurrences seem to dwindle into insignificance. 
*' War^s noblest ofispring is the last." As the overwhelming vision dimly 
rises before the mind, I am almost at a total loss how to speak, or where 
to seek for metaphors and comparisons. It is sublime to look upon the vo^ 
cano shooting forth its volumes of heated lava, lighting up the sky with its 
lurid glare, and burying whole towns, villages, and large tracts of country 
beneath its desolating ravages. It is sublime to behold the ocean lashed 
into fury by the tempest* and tossing fleets and armies, like a child's play* 
things, upon its angry bosom. It is sublime to witness a single gfeat na. 
tion convulsed by political agitations, and divided into two great parties, 
arrayed in fierce opposition against each other. It is still more sauime tt>- 
see several such nations— all Europe— HBtirred to its remotest depth% wa^ 
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t engaged, with its collective powers, in one mighty straggle of open, deadly 

i war. But more than all these, there is a sublimer spectacle to be witnessed 

I still — ^a spectacle to which all former ones, in this world's history, are but 

as the simple powder-blast, compared with the convulsive heavings of the 
earthquake. It is contest for the world's supremacy ; for the rights and 
interests of mankind ; between a universal slavery and misery on the one* 
hand, and a universal freedom and happiness on the other. It is the last 
great straggle between the powers of Romanism and Protestantism — th& 
dread battle of Armageddon — the final conflict between the beast, and the 
kings of the earth, with their armies, on the one side, and the King of 
kings, and Saints of the living God, on the other. 

The result cannot be uncertain* In the distance I already see it* 
Over all the floods of commotion and bloodshed I behold the ark of the 
covenant riding securely in glorious triumph^ and finally resting, uninjured,, 
upon the Ararat of peace — its inmates unscathed by the lightning of the 
tempest without, and coming forth, at last, to people anew, with holy 
brethren, the habitable earth. Romanism, that great city, the mother of 
harlots, the Babylon of sin, as described in the Apocalypse, utterly cast 
down, rifled, emptied, and erased ; — like the temple at Jerusalem, till one 
stone shall not be left upon another ; or like Babylon, till, in future ages, it 
will be impossible to tell where she stood. 

JosBPH H. Martiit, 

A native-born Tennesseean* 



